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AF gles meet a baker's baker D 
OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. The hi 
neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to ee th 

scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. spared 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists Ke 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. and bakery technicians will work with you until we have gees 
In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- found a solution to your problem. But 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International This work exemplifies the attitude of International mal 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing unsee! 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is shite 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- delivered to you is part of the International Milling a 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. process. The result is flour that is always uniform, Rane 
But there also goes forward a number of other proj- always of the finest quality. Borin, 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems It is this quality control that enables us to describe he’d | 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”’. This end t 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you *. 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. Bui 
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The harvest was good. Farmers watch- 
ing the golden grain flood into the ele- 
vator were glad their crops had been 
spared from severe attacks of thieving 
arasites and crippling insects. One 
armer smiled as he watched, promising 
himself that next year his crop would 
be even bigger. 


But the wheat he’d kept for seed con- 
cealed a crop destroyer, although it ap- 
peared perfect. Deep in the kernels the 
unseen causal fungus of loose smut had 
stowed away. There lay the germ of the 
plant disease which caused a loss esti- 
mated at 11,000,000 bushels to one year’s 
wheat harvest in the United States. 


Loose smut is ready to strike 


Spring came. The farmer saw the seed 
he’d planted in the fall develop into 
green plants which marched in file from 
end to end of his fields. 

“It’s going to be a good crop,” he 
boasted to himself. ? " 


_ But the farmer didn’t know that in- 
side the forming wheat heads lurked the 
fungus which would defeat his proud 
boast. Replacing potential wheat heads 
with its own deadly growth, loose smut 
was massing for the attack. 

Then the heads thrust forth from 
green sheaths. There, instead of the 
young, slender spikes of wheat, the 
farmer saw on many stems the clotted 
mass of olive-brown spores. Loose smut 
had struck! And the farmer knew that 
the profit in his crop was gone, a vic- 
tim of loose smut. 

What happened then? The moist, 
olive-brown ae mass soon dried. 

he winds came! The dried spores, viru- 
lent and alive as ever, were blown to 
health: heads where they would again 
grow deep in the tissues of the young, 
forming kernels; there to rest unseen 
until the kernels were sown. 

With the coming of the next harvest 


time the smut fungus would once more 
collect its toll from the farmer’s crop if 
this seed were sown. 


Loose smut, a tricky enemy 


These, then, are the tricks of the hidden 
foe which challenge the Plant Scientists 
working on control of loose smut. The 
fact that some soft wheat varieties of 
high yield and good milling quality are 
particularly susceptible to smut compli- 
cates their task. ° 

Yet in many areas producing soft 
wheats, farmers, knowing the chance 
they take, still grow susceptible wheats 
because these wheats, willing hosts to 
the loose smut spore, have the qualities 
which make the gamble worthwhile. 

Plant Scientists, starting the task of 
breeding resistant wheats, were faced 
with these opposing facts. But finally, 
after years of work in laboratory and 
field and with microscope and grain drill, 
they have succeeded in breeding resist- 
ant varieties which have the desired 
qualities of high yield and good grain. 

Loose smut, however, is a tricky en- 
emy. Conquered on one front, it may 
appear on another with all the virulence 
it displayed before. 


Scientists are spore collectors 


Examining the strength of the enemy, 
the Plant Pathologists discover many 
races of the loose smut. One variety, 
highly resistant in the north central area, 
is food for another race of the fungus 
when the variety is planted in the south. 

Plant Scientists, including those of 
Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
have collections of the most virulent 
loose smut races. Newly developed va- 
rieties of wheat, exposed to these races, 
must prove their resistant qualities be- 
fore release to the farmers. 
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Inset picture shows effect of loose smut on full 

head of wheat. Spore mass, blown awa 

winds, leaves only the naked rachis of the head, 
often unnoticed at harvest time. 


Hot baths fatal to loose smut 


Luckily, the hidden fungus which is un- 
harmed by chemical treatments applied 
to the seed surface, dies when the in- 
fected kernels, first soaked for 4 hours 
in cool water, are plunged for 10 min- 
utes in water heated to a temperature 
of 129° Fahrenheit. If this temperature 


is kept constant and the wheat is not . 


kept in the hot bath for more than 10 
minutes, the fungus is killed and the 





Dueling with an enemy deep in the wheat kernels [C- 


wheat embryo is unharmed. From such 
treated seed, stocks of seed wheat essen- 
tially free of loose smut may be grown. 

Though this hot water treatment is 
the only method of killing the fungus 
discovered so far, there is one more wa 
a wheat farmer can obtain clean seed. 
Plant Scientists prescribe certified seed 
for the farmer who is not equipped to 
apply the hot water treatment. This 
grain must pass a field inspection for 
loose smut before it is given the ap- 
proval of the inspectors for sale as 
‘certified seed.” 


The duel continues 


And though their work has resulted in 
the production of several resistant wheat 
types, Plant Scientists recognize the 
viciousness of their opponent. The duel 
— the wily foe continues! And, the 
Plant Scientists say, the fight will be 
won only when good wheats are bred 
which are resistant everywhere to each 
race of the fungus. 

The day which sees the development 
of such wheats is closer.because of the 
work of the Plant Scientists who are 
studying and fighting the loose smut 
disease. 


In documenting this work of the Plant 
Scientists—plant breeders and pathol- 
ogists, and chemists of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture—it is Pills- 
bury’s desire to honor these men whose 
achievements have benefited the farmer, 
the miller, the baker and the home- 
maker of America. 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
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A superior standard patent flour carefully 
milled from wheats selected for 
top notch baking results 


The WILLIS -(ORTON (OMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


LL EEG LOGIE. LIE ELE: PELE BEE LEE BLE 











SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 






















Year In Year Out 


POLAR BEAR QUALITY 
Will Never Let You Down 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Production superintendents no longer have So in this 1947 year of quick transition, with 


to be quick-change artists, able to adapt its old wheat carry-over short and the new 
formulas and shop procedures overnight to crop large, your contract for Commander- 


— every incoming new crop flour. Larabee ‘Bakers Flours’ means double pro- 
Millers who specialize in ‘Bakers Flours,’ tection—freedom from new crop troubles 
y like Commander-Larabee Mills, have taken in the shop—and assurance of uniform, fine 


the uncertainty, the need for shop experimen- quality baking results right through the 


tation out of new crop flours. Endless studies summer. 

h and testing of the wheats, from wheat field Ask your Commander-Larabee represent- 
to finished flours, assures uniform baking ative to tell you more about the full line of 
results the year around. ‘Bakers Flours’ for your every baking need. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis e BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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4AM Again Page customers benefit by the fa- 
vorable location of the Page Mills. The 
best of the new wheat movement from 
four major southwestern states — Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado— 
can be brought economically to our door- 
step at Topeka because of this fortunate 
location at an unusual railroad terminal 


point. : “i 


MILLERS OF -FINE 












THE THOMA 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE (0., Ltd. 




















OF LIVERPOOL . — 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
naeeaer ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
Policies of this ae United States Managers V 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
’ Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
Th 
= A cmE~Evans Company = 
/ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ” 
/ . . 
e results are controlled Over a Century of Milling Progress , 
SAPPHIRE FLOUR for your plant © Since 1881 ° ‘ 











MONTANA 


CISAPPHIRE® 
, She 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY SALINA, KANSAS 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


t CONSOL OLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
Evans Milling Co. r 
APOLIS, IND., SS ‘ 
. KANSAS BEST FLOUR GIBRALTAR FLOUR 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


_DIXIE- PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,0600 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


‘One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY «© BAKERS *. CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL.. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


+ MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 
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nial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR_ 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 














ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





f 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


—d 











SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family « 


Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














GROWN 


MILES) 
PORTLAND, ORUCON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

















% FOR UNIFORM FLOURS | 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators | 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills } 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. | 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers _ 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York Cit) 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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Chor more than 34 years 


exclusively . 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


> 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 





SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Orego": 
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DOBRY’S BEST Chickasha Milling Co. 


and Gapacity CHICKASHA Cable Addres: 
bbl OKLA 7 


BEST OF THE WEST = Manufacturers of High-Grade 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. Trade 8 


H 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
YUKON, OKLAHOMA Member Millers’ National Federation 
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Phones: Local 4234 











L. D. 34 
L. D. 35 
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Wheat! 


HE finest hard win- 

ter wheats of the na- 
tion—preferred for strength and baking quality—grow in the white area 
outlined on the map. That’s where our line of country elevators is located 
... in the heart of wheat quality land. Millers, secure your supplies direct 
from point of origin and get virgin, country run wheat. We operate 40 
country stations and originate wheat from others. We sell on destination, 
official or good mill weights. Contact us for prices on new crop wheat. 























SIMPSON - ROMEISER-EVANS GRAIN CO., SALINA, KANSAS 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 








om See See reece Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY = 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


¢ Grain Merchants -« 



































TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES D 
ew: asta sic iad niin sinks BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
St. Louis Portland Chicago Enid Galveston 
Kansas City Galveston Ria. | (he a Gon Frnnsioce 
; . Vv 
Omaha Enid Sunnie Buifale Vanevawer, i. C. MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
/ Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
BE. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 





In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
_ experienced organization. ‘ 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ES, producing top quality flour is a painstaking job. There can ho pet 
be nothing slipshod about it. — 
a 

boost 


You can’t see the expert care with which Town Crier wheat buy- since J 
ers select the choice lots of golden grain, nor the skill and endless 
watchfulness with which these wheats are milled. Lc 


But you can see and appreciate the results of this attention to de- 
tail... the fine baking performance that Town Crier always offers. 
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TOWN CRIER means GOOD BAKING § “™: 
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KANSAS CITY st 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY PAUL UHLMANN, vessels 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY Chairman of the Board 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 

NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, JOHN W. CAIN, President 

OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President * _ 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President acquire 


* 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 

T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President of requ 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer bushel: 


2,250,000 BUS. 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 

Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska decline 

e PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary stockp' 

J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 

JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily 
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European Wheat Stockpiling Planned 





June Flour Output 
24,200,000 Sacks, 
Census Office Says 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census announced that flour mills 
in the U.S. produced 24.2 million 
sacks of flour in June, representing 
a slight decline from the May total 
of 24.4 million sacks, but an increase 
of 38% over the June, 1946, output. 

The bureau said in its preliminary 
announcement of flour mill activity 
that reporting mills operated at 
83.9% of capacity as compared with 
81.1% in May. These figures were re- 
ported by about 1,100 mills which are 
believed to account for 98% of the 





SEATTLE BREAD PRICES 
BOOSTED 


SEATTLE—Retail prices of bread 
and rolls were raised by most Seat- 
tle bakeries Aug. 6. The 1-lb. loaf 
of white bread went to 14¢, and the 
1¥,-lb. loaf to 19c, a rise of 1¢ on 
each size. Other types of bread, with 
the exception of cracked wheat, also 
went up 1¢. Cracked wheat bread 
went up 2¢ a loaf, and rolls and ham- 
burger buns went up 2c a dozen. 

Rise in cost of materials and in- 
creased labor costs were blamed for 
the price boost. The Associated Press 
reported that retail prices went up 
in Tacoma, also. This is the first 
boost in the retail price of bread 
since March. 


total wheat flour production in the 
US. 


The reporting mills ground 55.5 


million bu. of wheat in June, com- 


pared with 55.7 million: in May. They 
produced 464,000 short tons of offal, 
against 465,000 tons the previous 
month. 

During June, the reporting mills 
ground 291,000 bu. of rye and pro- 
duced 128,000 sacks of rye flour, com- 
pared with 225,000 bu. and 101,000 
sacks, respectively, in May. 

Wheat flour production during the 
crop year which ended June 30 to- 
taled 300 million sacks, compared 
with 264 million sacks for the 1945-46 
crop year, an increase of 14%, the 
Census Bureau said. 

Detailed statistics on flour produc- 
tion will appear shortly in “Facts 
for Industry, Series M16A-67.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Federation Head 
Appoints Emergency 
Export Committee 


An emergency committee has 
been appointed by W. P. Bomar, 
president of the Millers National 
Federation, to go to Washington to 
discuss with government officials the 
apparent policy of reducing the ratio 
of flour to wheat in foreign alloca- 
tions. 

The committee: John L. Locke, 
Fisher Flouring Mills, Seattle; Hen- 
ry H. Cate, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 











PMA NOW ABREAST OF PROGRAM, 
EXPECTS TO BE OUT AHEAD SOON 


Need of Wheat for Feed May Block 16-Million-Ton 
Export Goal—Return of Wheat Use Curbs 
on Feed Industry Feared Possibility 





Kansas City; G. S. Kennedy, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Knauss, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., 
Mascoutah, Ill.; A. B. Sparboe, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

At present the modst important 
point on the committee’s agenda is 
the percentage of total wheat ship- 
ments going in the form of flour. 

Important secondary points are the 
specifications of long extraction flour 
and the restoration of general licens- 
ing to all countries where it is prac- 
ticable to do so. 

A meeting is now being arranged 
with government officials in Wash- 
ington, but the exact date is not yet 
known. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO START CONSTRUCTION 
GRAND FORKS, N. D.—Prelimi- 
nary construction work at the North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator, required in 
connection with the erection of addi- 
tional storage for 900,000 bu. of 
grain, will be started soon. R. M. 
Stangler, general manager, said that 
the excavation for the slab base will 
be completed by Aug. 21 and later 
in the year bids will be asked for 
construction of the storage tanks. 








Large PMA Parchases Nearly Fill 
Requirements Through September 


WASHINGTON—Aggressive wheat 
buying by the government indicates 
that the Production and Marketing 
Administration is close to filling its 
allocation requirements through Sep- 
tember. Total wheat procurement 
since July 1 through noon of Aug. 8 
amounts to 57,331,315 bu., against 
an approximate requirement of 72,- 
500,000 bu. allocation for the period 
of July-August-September. 

It was learned in official circles 
that the government is now pre- 
shipping wheat against September 
requirements, but this does not mean 
that the lifting of the total August 
allocation has been completed. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture officials 
Say that 11 cargoes are being loaded 
against the army allocation for Sep- 
tember but that these loadings rep- 
resent gaps in August berthing of 
vessels in the August allocation term. 


Army Moves 


According to unofficial estimates, 
it is expected that the army may 
acquire working stocks in advance 
of requirements upwards of 6 million 
bushels in Germany. The government 
declines to admit this represents 
Stockpiling, 

However, it is revealed in other 
government quarters that the army 
intends to spend its appropriation for 


ww 


the German occupation zone at a 
greater rate than the annual appro- 
priation basis and probably will come 
back to Congress for additional funds 
after Jan. 1. This accelerated dis- 
bursement of funds is necessary to 


maintain a basic occupation zone ra-. 


tion of 1,800 calories a day. 
By Aug. 25 it is predicted that the 
entire August allocation of grains 





MEXICO FILLS SEPTEMBER 
WHEAT QUOTA 


Mexico, the only country besides 
Bolivia which was allocated wheat 
for general license procurement, filled 
its September quota of 20,000 tons 
of wheat, it was reported this week. 
The country had previously bought 
futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and it was indicated that these 
futures were covered this week by 
the purchase of 900,000 bu. cash 
wheat. 

Carlos M. Cinta, head of the Mexi- 
can government food agency, recently 
returned to Mexico City from Wash- 
ington where he conferred with the 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil in an attempt to boost Mexico’s 


annual wheat import allocation from 


the United States from 12 million 
to 15 million bushels. 





will have been lifted, which indicates 
that the PMA will have made con- 
siderable progress in lifting its Sep- 
tember army allocation by the end 
of August. 

Flour procurement dropped far be- 
low recent high levels, reflecting the 
condition that a large part of gov- 
ernment obligations has been cov- 
ered through September and the gov- 
ernment had hoped that commodity 
markets would stabilize. 


Purchases Listed 


The text of official USDA weekly 
procurement statement follows: 

The PMA of the USDA bought 17,- 
538,972 bu. wheat during the period 
from noon of Aug. 1 to noon of Aug. 
8. Purchases of flour during the week 
through Aug. 8 totaled 8,660,000 Ib. 
No corn, oats or grain sorghums were 
bought last week. Purchases of bar- 
ley totaled 41,667 bu., all through 
Portland, Ore. 

Wheat purchases were as follows: 
Portland, Ore., 4,036,666 bu., Chicago 
4,903,500, Kansas City 8,343,806, and 
Minneapolis 255,500. 

From July 1 through noon of Aug. 
8 the PMA bought 57,331,315 bu. 
wheat, 1,150,917 bu. barley, and 1,- 
380,000 bu. grain sorghums. Purchases 
of flour through Aug. 8 totaled 561,- 
910,000 Ib. All purchases have been 
made to fill export allocations. 


Otto A. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — As a result of 
heavy liftings of wheat in July and 
continued heavy loadings so far in 
August, the Production and Market- 
ing Administration is abreast of its 
export program and expects to be out 
ahead of its schedule starting about 
Aug. 25. 

It also was disclosed recently by 
a source close to PMA headquarters 
that the PMA plans to stockpile 
wheat in Europe and as soon as it 
gets these facilities filled it will start 
a stockpiling arrangement at termin- 
als in this country. 

This does not imply that exports 
will be made in advance of announced 
allocations. In July, when approxi- 
mately 1.8 million tons grain and 
flour were lifted, the government vir- 
tually cleaned up slips from earlier 
months. Some few slips were carried 
into August, but by Aug. 25, the en- 
tire August export program will have 
been lifted and a start will be made 
on September allocations. 


Out Ahead in September 


According to informed sources, the 
September export movement will 
show a further gain on exports and 
it is expected that substantial prog- 
ress will be made on the October 
program in September. 

These advance shipments. most 
likely will involve exports for the 
army occupation zone program and 
indicate that the army intends to 
spend its appropriation on the basis 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Millers National 
Federation Plans 
Meeting Nov. 3-4 


CHICAGO—The November conven- 
tion of the Millers National Federa- 
tion will be held at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel in St. Louis. The meeting, which 
was authorized by the executive com- 
mittee to consider developments in 
the millers’ long-range program and 
other matters of importance to the 
industry, will be held Nov. 3-4. The 
program is now in preparation and 
details will be announced in the near 
future. 

All reservations for the convention 
will be handled through the federa- 
tion’s Chicago office in the same man- 
ner as those for the annual meeting 
held in Chicago last May. This pro- 
cedure has been adopted in order to 
insure that rooms will be available 
for all millers who wish to attend. 
Reservation blanks will be distribut- 
ed shortly to federation members, the 
committee said. 
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FAO Meeting to Decide IEFC Future 


Ss 
<> 


ee duction, reduce costs, increase con- In commenting on this disparity be- 
GEN EV A CONF R NC ? sumers’ purchasing power and achieve tween supply and demand, the report 


a supply-demand balance at a high to the Geneva gathering states that 


D F F D UPPLIE level.” “even under the most favorable cir. 
In the report to the Geneva con- cumstances, it would seem barely pos- 
; ference, attention is called to the sug-_ sible to achieve the target of main- 


; P gestion of special price sales through taining bread rations unless some 
Discussions May Have Pronounced Effects on Domestic which recipient countries would ob- new and far-reaching action can be 


Long Range Agriculture Policy of U.S.—Importance {on SSIES Meneee One een. Sees. 








would eliminate on the part of export- Confessing doubts that the export 

of Improved Diets Cited ing countries the curtailment of pro- goals can be attained, the report 

duction or diversion of food to non- goes on to say that the task ahead 

By JOHN CIPPERLY and (3) redistribution of income and food uses. These special price sales is “not to improve bread supplies 


high levels of employment that have could be brought within the frame- but to see what emergency steps can 
Washington psy of anianel food cea in formerly work of international commodity be taken to insure that supplies are 
The Northwestern ” very low income groups. agreements. The Geneva conference is not further diminished.” 
WASHINGTON—The third annual These influences point to the need asked to give this matter particular Among these steps recommended 
conference of the Food and Agricul- of considering production goals as attention in respect to international for deficit countries are (1) tighten- 
ture Organization of the United Na- more than prewar levels. In addi- commodity agreements which may be ing up farm collections and (2) halt- 


tions, which convenes in Geneva Aug. tion to these considerations, a grow- discussed in the ensuing year. ing diversion on food grains for ani- 
22 will undertake major discussions img awareness is noted of the impor- The report to the Geneva confer- mal feeding and raising flour extrac- 
. tance of improved diets and the rec- ence affirms the information re- tion ratios wherever possible. 


in the fields of food and oe ognition by governments of special vealed by Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, sec- For the exporting nations the re- 
which may have pronounced eliec food distribution programs not mere- retary-general of IEFC, at the re- port sees the need of the maximum 
on the domestic long range agricul- ly to prevent hunger but to assure cent special cereals committee con- use of inland and ocean transporta- 


ture policy of the U.S. F populations of diet balance for the ference in Paris, at which he indicat- tion facilities in each month of the 
Hearings on the U.S. policy have 1) development of physiological and ed a world cereal requirement of 50 crop year. 

been conducted by the House Agri- working activity. million tons with not more than 32 As the Geneva conference meets 

culture Committee and will be con- million tons available from exporting about the time that plans of the 

tinued through the year and during Surpluses Foreseen nations. This estimated requirement western European nations to mobil- 

the next session. In reporting a long sustained world involved 6 million tons of cereal grains ize their economies have been draft- 


Foremost among the topics on the peed for maximum food production for livestock feeding and approxi- ed, it is predicted in official circles 
Geneva agenda is the future of the the report to the. Geneva conference mately 3 million tons for rebuilding that the decisions of the Geneva 
International Emergency Food Coun- notes that paradoxically some na- internal stocks and some modest in- meeting will be woven into the pat- 
cil, with its international advisory al- tions are already anticipating an im- crease in bread rations in certain tern which will develop into the Mar- 
location authority. It is believed that pact of food surpluses and farmers areas. shall plan. 
the conference will recommend to the are believed preparing to moderate 
FAO that IEFC be made a permanent their production programs to less 
part of the FAO organization, its than maximum output. The original * i * . 
commodity committees continued and purpose of the Steagall amendment Continuing Scarcity Seen in 
allocation authority — commodities was to provide a financial cushion 
in short supply renewed. for our farmers so that they could R F. d A . 

IEFC was granted a temporary affect an orderly return to peacetime eport on oo a gr icul tur . 
extension earlier this year and under production levels. This original pur- 
its present status would wind up its pose appears to have been neglected WASHINGTON—The world situa- supplies of grain available for export 
existence at the end of the year. or forgotten and the price support tion and outlook for food and agricul- from the surplus countries may be 
IEFC took over allocation functions program now appears to be rapidly ture is summarized in a report titled, tentatively estimated at 30 to 34 mil- 
which were vested in the Combined developing into the backbone of our “The State of Food and Agriculture: lion tons. Even with somewhat larg- 
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Food Board during the war and ex- long range farm policy. 1947,” prepared by the Food and Ag-_ er supplies of certain other foods, par- 
panded its membership bringing into The conclusions of the Geneva con-_ riculture Organization of the United ticularly potatoes, sugar and fats, the 
its councils nations which were not ference may crystallize our policy in Nations for use of the third annual situation will continue to be grim. 
represented in the war councils. Of the this matter, it is predicted. session of the conference of the or- Cessation of United Nations Relief 
major food producing nations of the The FAO, using nutrition as the ganization scheduled to open Aug. 25 and Rehabilitation Administration ac- 
world, all but two—Argentina and basis of its world food goals, pre- in Geneva, Switzerland. tivities and accumulated foreign ex- 
Russia—are members of IEFC. dicts that within the next 15 years The report is a companion piece change difficulties worsen the prob- 


Supplies to Be Studied world food production will have to be to the second annual report of the lem for nations in a weak bargaining 
upplies to expanded as follows: Cereals, 20%; director-general of the FAO, which position. Every delay in improving 

The second matter which will gain meat, 45%; milk, 100%, and fruits was made public recently. It is de- this situation further impairs the 
attention of the Geneva gathering and vegetables, 150%. These appear signed to sum up and interpret the working ability of labor, slows up re- 
will be the problems of mobilization to be ambitious goals, but it must be large body of information brought to- construction, adds to the physical 
of food supplies for human use in remembered in connection with these gether in preparation for the annual damage caused by prolonged under- 
1947-48, the tightening of food collec- recommendations that the leaders of conference of the organization and nourishment and accelerates social 
tion systems in war-ravaged coun- FAO see the need of more adequate to suggest lines of action which the unrest.” 


tries and the strengthening of food and balanced diets for the world to FAO conference may wish to con- More fertilizers, farm machinery 
use controls to obtain the maximum _ wipe out poverty and malnutrition. sider. and pesticides could be delivered 
food economy. Admitting the anxiety over future Scarcity, not only of foodstuffs but within the next six months to areas 


On the supply front FAO’s advance markets, FAO conceives that prewar of lumber and other forest products, of great need in an effort to improve 
report to the Geneva conference techniques are no longer effective in textiles, seeds, fertilizers, draft pow- the 1948 harvest, the report says. 
states that the world food shortage meeting the problems ahead. The er and farm equipment will continue To accomplish this, the first step sug- 
is not, as felt earlier, one of short problem must be attacked on an _ throughout most of Europe and Asia gested would be the immediate e¢s- 
duration but one stretching into 1950. international front, FAO states, with- during the coming year, the report tablishment of an intergovernm<ntal 
Deficits in food grains will continue jn the international trade organiza- says. Hopes of continued recovery in committee for each main deficit 2rea. 
for another year, the conference is_ tion. International restriction schemes Europe’s indigenous food supplies These committees would coordinate 
told, even if harvests are bountiful are inadequate and should only be re- were checked by last winter’s bad the requirements of the individual 


and bread rationing through the sorted to in extreme emergencies, it weather. nations and discuss delivery poss Dili- 
world will not be abandoned. A world is contended. Diets in western and central Europe ties with the supplying countrie 
shortage of rice for another five-year will be still lower next year, and in “Restoration of food output to pre- 
period is predicted and scarcities of Reorientation Suggested Asia they will remain at present very war levels is not enough,” the report 
fats and oils and livestock products First, a reorientation of agriculture low levels, unless imports can be contends. “World population is in- 
may remain until 1950. is suggested, either by shifting pro- increased, it is predicted. creasing by 15 to 20 million cach 
On the demand side there are a duction from one commodity into year, and consumer demand for {00d 
number of factors which must govern some more needed commodities or Minimum Needs Reported is everywheré higher than before the 
FAO decisions. Among them are: (1) finding useful work for excessive “Minimum import needs for Europe, war. The answer to short-term s<al- 
World population increase of approx- farm employees in other industries. North Africa and Asia in 1947-48 city is sustained expansion of pro 


imately 175 million persons since Second, the FAO believes that in- may be estimated at 34 to 38 million duction. In Asia, where the food prob- 
1939, (2) change production maps tergovernmental commodity agree- tons—without allowing for any im- lem is of long standing, the asic 
where industrialization has caused ments can implement the handling of provement in bread rations, any ad- difficulty is overcrowding of the and. 
changes in domestic food consump- farm surpluses. These agreements, ditional livestock feeding, or any in- “Agricultural modernization is 
tion habits and in some instances the FAO states, should “be concluded crease in working reserves,” the re- needed to increase output per Te, 
permanent reductions in food exports for positive purposes; to expand pro- port indicates. “Against this need, and alternative employment must be 
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~ovided for millions who will not 
be required on the land if agricul- 
ture is improved. Even with modern- 
ized production, Asiatic countries will 
need large scale imports to obtain 
adequate diets. Long-term programs 


for the improvement and reorienta- 


tion of agriculture are also needed in 
Europe.” 
“Safety Valves” Cited 
Two “safety valves” for relieving 
the growing pressure of world popu- 
Jation upon the world food supply are 
Latin. America and Africa, the report 


says. 

“Both continents are sparsely popu- 
lated, with great undeveloped or par- 
tially developed land resources,” it 
is reported. “Both could produce food 
far in excess of their own needs. The 
possibilities are as yet unexplored and 
uncomprehended.” 

A start is being made with land set- 
tlement programs and mechanized 
farming, the report indicates. FAO 
is prepared to make its services avail- 


_ able to assist in further development. 


‘ The “weak link” in planning to 
meet the overwhelming need for 
greater production, both now and in 
the future, is the “fear of surpluses,” 
it is indicated. 

“Anxiety about future markets in- 
hibits all-out efforts to expand pro- 
duction of many agricultural com- 
modities,” the report says. “Already 
producers of some products—natural 
rubber, for example—find their liveli- 
hood threatened. Any international 
programs for full production must 
include some assurance of expanding 
markets and reasonable prices if gov- 
ernments, business and farmers are 
to cooperate in carrying them out.” 


Situation to Be Reviewed 


At the first annual review of the 
situation in food and agriculture, for- 
estry and fisheries—to be held at 
the Geneva conference—discussion 
will center on these activities which 
might be undertaken by the World 
Food Council during the coming year: 

(1) Taking over international allo- 
cation of foods and fertilizers from 
the International Emergency Food 
Council, retaining its structure of 
commodity committees. 

(2) Insuring maximum mobiliza- 
tion of food for human use in 1947- 
48, including strengthening of food 
collection and food economy measures 
and of efforts to ship the maximum 
eeount of foods from exporting coun- 
ries. 

(3) Accelerating the supply of ma- 
terials needed to expand in 1948 har- 
vest in food deficit countries. 

(4) Promoting long-term agricul- 
tural development and nutritional 
programs for countries and regions, 
and in collaborating with other spe- 
cialized agencies and with the United 
Nations on the more general eco- 
homic aspects. 

_(5) Reviewing commodity situa- 
tions in agriculture, forestry and fish- 
eries and promoting joint activity 
among governments, including studies 
leading where necessary to commod- 
ity agreements. In this work the coun- 
cil would maintain close contact with 
the interim coordinating committee 
on intergovernmental commodity 
agreements. 

——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EASTERN FEED MERCHANTS 
TO MEET IN JUNE, 1948 


NEW YORK—Kenneth E. Eldred, 
President of the Eastern Federation 
of Feed Merchants, has announced 
June 14-15, 1948, as the dates of the 
federation’s next annual meeting, to 
be held at the Hotel Commodore here. 
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Marshall Plan to Cost U. S. Money, 
Food, Fertilizer and Equipment 


By John Gipperly 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


.WASHINGTON—There is no Mar- 
shall plan as such. It is an abstract 
idea. The idea is for European na- 
tions who wish to cooperate in a re- 
habilitation program to take stock of 
their domestic resources and to draft 
a joint recovery scheme which will 
make use of domestic assets to a 
maximum to which will be added such 
financial and economic assistance that 
the U.S. can contribute to the at- 
tainment of the rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope. 

Once this trial balance has been 
taken of the European economy and 
our resources are surveyed a program 
now under way through the efforts 
of the President’s super-economic 
committee, then a plan will be de- 
vised. 

It: will cost this nation money 
either in the form of direct loans or 
grants of credits, contributions of 
foods, fertilizer, machinery, equip- 
ment, railroad cars and locomotives 
on a consequential scale which can- 
not be measured at this time. 

To provide some concept of what 
will be required on the food front the 
best estimate at this time is given 
by a leading world agricultural econ- 
omist who appraises the situation in 
these terms: 

The stalemate in Europe as far as 
rehabilitation is concerned involves 
the basic shortcomings of the Pots- 


dam agreement which imposes too 
low a level of activity for the German 
economy. That level is so-low that 
unless increased to permit some 
measure of self preservation, Ger- 
many and possibly all Western Eu- 
rope will be a perpetual alms-house 
which now appears to be our re- 
sponsibility. 


Coal Output Inadequate 


From that unrealistic concept of 
the German economy the vicious cir- 
cle which is strangling the European 
economy is created. Considering food 
alone and apart from industrial con- 
siderations—although it is difficult to 
make a complete distinction—inade- 
quate production of Ruhr coal pre- 
vents any improvement in the pro- 
duction of food in virtually all of 
Western Europe. 

Tied to the coal problem is the 
fertilizer shortage which cannot be 
increased without greater coal sup- 
plies. Yet increased coal production 
cannot be attained without higher 
food rations for the Ruhr coal miners. 

To attain the necessary level of 
coal production from the Ruhr mines 
it will be necessary to provide the 
population of Germany a basic daily 
ration of 1,800 calories per day con- 
sistently, above which the German 
miner will require a differential ra- 
tion bringing his daily caloric intake 
to approximate 2,200 calories mini- 
mum. 

The present Army budget for the 
occupation zone, the expense of which 


is now being shared equally by the 
U.S. and U.K., is inadequate to main- 
tain even the basic 1,500 calories per 
day, which is considered a bare sub- 
sistence level by experts who have 
appraised the conditions. However, 
due to an alleged tacit understand- 
ing between the administration and 
Congress, there is an agreement to 
grant the Army more funds after 
January 1, 1948. In the meantime it 
is expected that the Army will go 
ahead and disburse its appropriation 
to maintain an 1,800-calorie-per-day 
diet and when funds are exhausted 
return with a request for more 
money from Congress. It is believed 
that the present Army plans call for 
the expenditure of available money 
primarily for basic foods supplies, 
such as cereal grains and fats and 
oils. 

The effects of a basic ration which 
is high enough to promote industrial 
activity will not be felt immediately. 
Coal cannot be delivered to the areas 
and industries which require it unless 
a large number of coal cars are made 
available. Without the coal cars it 
will be impossible to get the Eu- 
ropean production of fertilizer up to 
the level necessary to promote an 
adequate output of domestic food sup- 
plies. Experts estimate that European 
agriculture requires a minimum of 
three-years supply of nitrogen to 
bring its agricultural production up 
to the prewar levels. 

While these halting recovery steps 

(Continued on page 35) 





Second FAO Report 
Sees No Food 
Supply Gain 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations made public Aug. 1 the 
second annual report of the director- 
general to the FAO conference cov- 
ering the 12 months from June 30, 
1946, to June 30, 1947. The report 
has been sent to the 48 member gov- 
ernments of FAO for their use in ad- 
vance of the conference, which will 
open in Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 25. 

Sir John Boyd Orr, director-gener- 
al of FAO, said in his signed fore- 
word to the report: “The food posi- 
tion of the world is no better than 
it was a year ago. The hope of eco- 
nomic development or social and po- 
litical stability is illusory in coun- 
tries where people are wholly ab- 
sorbed in the problem of finding 
food.” 

Meanwhile, Sir John adds, there 
are signs that increases in agricul- 
tural production to relieve the world 
shortage may lead to a sudden re- 
currence of unmarketable surpluses. 
Looking even farther ahead, the con- 
tinued growth of the world’s popula- 
tion and the rate at which fertile 
soil is being lost bring up “the prob- 
lem whether the earth will be able 
to produce the food needed to sup- 
port its population.” 

There is no doubt, the report stat- 
ed, that international allocation will 
have to be continued as long as the 
acute food shortage lasts. The Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council has 


proposed that the organization shall 
continue in existence until June 30, 
1948. An alternative, the report points 
out, would be for the proposed World 
Food Council to take over the allo- 
cating function with the aid of the 
technical staff that. has been work- 
ing with IEFC and the commodity 
committees of that agency. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIF f 


BALLARD COMPANY BUYS 
PROPERTY FOR EXPANSION 


LOUISVILLE—Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., has purchased the idle steam 
power plant of the Louisville Railway 
Co. which adjoins the milling com- 
pany’s property. Also acquired was 
a plot of ground 700 by 500 ft., in 
addition to the 300 by 60 ft. brick 
building which houses the power gen- 
eration station. Roger Morton, presi- 
dent of the milling company, said 
that the property would be used 
eventually for expansion. 

The steam plant was virtually shut 
down by the railway company in 1930 
when it installed a new generating 
plant at another location. 

The building could be converted 
into a feed plant or warehouse. The 
purchase price for the property was 
reported as $100,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT 
CAN RENEGE ON PRICE 


BUENOS AIRES—In_ contracts 
covering wheat sales by the Argen- 
tine government to importing coun- 
tries, there is an escape clause where- 
by the seller may cancel the agree- 
ment if a second buyer offers a high- 
er price and the original buyer fails 
to meet the advance. 











July Flour Exports 
589,000 Long Tons, 
Wheat Equivalent 


Washington—The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports that 1,847,587 
long tons (72,019,948 bu.) U.S. grain 
and grain products were exported in 
July, 1947. The exports, in terms of 
whole grain equivalent included 623,- 
947 tons wheat, 589,000 tons flour, 
395,007 tons corn, and 239,563 tons 
other grains. Among major recipients 
were the occupied zones in Europe 
and Asia with 1,093,683 tons, UNRRA 
countries 18,645 tons and the bal- 
ance of 735,079 tons to cash-paying 
governments. Among cash-paying 
countries the largest purchasers were 
France, with 85,891 tons and India 
with 73,266 tons. 

The July total of 1,847,587 long 
tons compares with a June revised 
estimate of 1,811,000 tons and a May 
revised estimate of 1,958,000 tons. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ICC RAISES FREIGHT CAR 
RATES TO HELP SHORTAGE 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission Aug. 6 or- 
dered freight car per diem rates 
raised to $2, effective Oct. 1. The 
action is intended to relieve the car 
shortage on the theory that the in- 
creased rate will require the faster 
circulation of cars. The new rate is 
the rental now paid by a railroad for 
use of cars owned by another road, 
and is raised from the present rate 
of $1.25 a day. 
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Hot Weather Reduces Crop Estimates 





CROP REPORTING BOARD SAYS 


JULY CORN GAIN WIPED OUT 


Spring Wheat Estimate Reduced by 11 Million Bushels 
Since July 10 Report; Winter Wheat Outturn Fixed 
at 1,095,648,000 Bu. by Board 


WASHINGTON—The Crop Report- 
ing Board of the Department of Ag- 
riculture said Aug. 10 that gains in 
the corn crop that were indicated in 
the July 10 report were virtually 
wiped out by the hot weather in the 
last half of the month. 

The Aug. 1 forecast of 2,659,949,000 
bu. was more than 110 million bu. 
below the July 15 indication, and 
only 47 million bu. greater than the 
pessimistic report for July 1. 

The Aug. 1 spring wheat estimate 
of 332,099,000 bu., although down 
almost 11 million bushels from the 
July 1 prediction, still exceeded last 
year’s crop by about 50 million bu- 
shels. 

The board pointed out in its report 
that since Aug. 1, the date of the 
estimate, “continued hot dry weather 
has become a serious threat to corn 
and other crops in the Corn Belt.” 

The record winter wheat crop had 
been largely harvested on the re- 
porting date and prospects for an all- 
time high total wheat crop were sus- 
tained in the report despite a decline 
in.the spring wheat forecast. 

The total wheat outturn now is in- 
dicated at 1,428 million bushels. 

“The relatively large aggregate 
production of all crops in prospect 
Aug. 1 is built up from a record vol- 
ume of food grains, an average out- 
turn of feed grains, relatively large 
tonnages of oilseed crops, as well as 
heavy production of fruits, vegetables 
and special crops,’ the report said. 

The oats production outlook was 
down to 1,223,624,000 bu. from the 
1,247,454,000 bu. forecast on July 1. 
Barley was up 5 million bushels to 
289,845,000 bu. 


Corn Outlook Serious 


The board made no attempt to 
minimize the seriousness of the corn 
outlook, however, when it pointed 
out that “gains made in the Corn 
Belt early in July were largely lost 
when unseasonably cool weather in 
the middle of the month was fol- 
lowed by hot dry weather in the last 
week. 

“As July ended, the Corn Belt was 
experiencing a heat wave which was 
dissipating soil moisture at a rapid 
rate. Up to Aug. 11, this heat wave 
had continued largely unabated.” 

In Iowa, normally the greatest 
corn producing state, the board said 
the indicated yield an acre fell four 


bushels an acre from the July 15° 


estimate, but was still two bushels 
an acre above the July 1 estimate at 
42 bushels. Illinois kept its July 1 
prospects almost without change. 
“Iowa corn on Aug. 1 was suffer- 
ing from a heat wave and dry weath- 
er which has continued to date,” 
the report said, and estimated that 
only 5% had tasseled on the re- 
porting date against 75% for the 


same 1946 date when a record crop 
was produced. 

Commenting on the heat wave that 
is said to be rapidly dissipating soil 


moisture, the board stated that up 
to Aug. 11 no relief was indicated. 
This was in line with weather re- 
ports from Iowa which saw no relief 
from the heat for from ten days to 
two weeks. 

The latest forecast placed the corn 
crop 10% below the 1946 record pro- 
duction of 3,288 million bushels and 
the smallest since 1941, but the 
amount was still slightly above av- 
erage. 

Total production of all crops as of 
the first of the month was “2% above 
the average for the 1942-46 period 
and only 2% below the record vol- 

(Continued on page 33) 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PILLSBURY PREMIX OFFICES 


ATLANTA—The new regional of- 
fices of the bulk premix division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., are now located 
in 607 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 
3, according to an announcement by 
Russell G. Longley, regional man- 
ager. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





DONATES MIXING MACHINE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A Her- 
cules dough mixer has been donated 
to the department of milling indus- 
try, Kansas State College for use in 
its pilot bakery by the Kroger Food 
Co., Cincinnati. The machine was pre- 
sented to the milling school by Jacob 





E. Davis, vice president of the food 
company, after the department had 
been unsuccessful in its attempts to 
buy a mixer. The machine, and other 
equipment for the bakery, will be 
installed as soon as the new quarters 
have been remodeled. The bakery 
will have an air-conditioned fermen- 
tation room, dough divider and 
rounder, drawer proofer, moulder, 
proof cabinet and a revolving tray 
oven. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PIE PROMOTION PLANNED 


NEW YORK—National distribution 
is planned by the Paradise Baking 
Corp., Brooklyn, for its baked Alas- 
ka and frozen chiffon pie products. 
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Corn Futures Set 
All Time High on 


Drouth Damage 


CHICAGO—Corn futures continued 
the wild pace into record-breaking 
new high levels the past week as blis- 
tering sun and increasing drouth pun- 
ished the already belated crop in the 
main belt. Jumping 8¢ at a session, 
the market established four new rec- 
ords in six days of trading, with no 
major sell-off until Aug. 11 when 
prices fell away from the latest rec- 
ord top of $2.42% to close with a 
net loss of the full 8¢ daily limit on a 
prediction of rain. 

Getting off to a late start because 
of too much rain and floods at plant- 
ing time, the crop was just getting 
straightened out to make up some 
lost time when the extreme heat and 
drouth overspread the belt about two ~ 








oR 


POLES ASK RESTORATION 
OF GRAIN QUOTAS 


WASHINGTON — Poland has ap- 
pealed to the U.S. to restore its can- 
celled share of the $332 million 
American relief program, Ambassa- 
dor Josef Winiewicz, who made the 
appeal, stating that Poland really 
needs food. Estimating his country’s 
grain deficiency until next July 1 at 
800,000 tons, the envoy said he had 
asked the Department of State to 
support an allocation of grain by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. He 
said Poland would pay for it by mort- 
gaging gold reserves in the U.S. A 
tentative share of $15 million for Po- 
land in the relief program was can- 
celled by the Department of State 
July 23 after an American mission, 
headed by Col. R. L. Harrison, had 
reported the country had enough lo- 
cally produced grain and other food 
in sight to meet minimum needs for 
the rest of the calendar year. 





weeks ago. Day after day of 100 de- 
gree temperatures at the critical 
tasseling stage have caused much 
alarm on the part of the grain trade 
and government . officials. A short- 
age of corn will mean heavier use of 
wheat for livestock feed and may 
cause serious liquidation of livestock 
population, to say nothing of reducing 
the amount of grain for the foreign 
relief program. 

As yet, there is no basis for ac- 
curately gauging the actual extent of 
crop damage. Time alone will teil, al- 
though many observers feel that 
prospects of even a fair crop this 
year have been spoiled. The drouth 
delay adds to the lateness of the crop 
and increases the possibility of dam- 
age from frosts unless the season 
is unusually late. 





British, French, Dutch Purchase 


Flour on September Allocations 


Additional export sales against 
September quotas were made in the 
past week to the French, British and 
Dutch, the first two apparently cov- 
ering their allotments for that 
month. Netherlands buyers were ask- 
ing additional offers this week. 

British importers took 72% flour at 
$5.50, eastern seaboard, and clears 
at varying prices from $5.18 to $5.43 
for similar loading. The French Mis- 
sion bought 80% flour largely at 
$5.10 and $5.25, Gulf, and clears at 
$4.85, Gulf. Netherlands purchased 
some 80% soft wheat flour at the 
equivalent of $5.40, Gulf, but later 
the Netherlands bids were dropped 
to $5.10, Gulf, for 80% hard wheat 
flour, which discouraged offerings 
from sellers because of the low level. 
Mills were asked to submit bids again 
over the week end. 

Netherlands entered the market 
Aug. 11 and purchased a fair amount 
of flour in the Southwest at $6.72, 
Amsterdam. Another price reported 
was $6.76, Amsterdam, but it is be- 
lieved that the Dutch still have an 
undisclosed amount to buy. 

The South African August quota 
of 5,900 long tons wheat equivalent 
was covered last week also at a price 


equivalent to approximately $5.29, 
Gulf, for 80% extraction. The flour 
will move in four cargoes to South 
Africa. : 

Lebanon has not purchased flour 
against its recent supplemental allo- 
cation for August, although quota- 
tions were being sought from abroad 
by firms which were seeking Lebanon 
business. India has made no pur- 
chases under its September quota. 

Latin American business was very 
quiet, with scattered sales of small 
lots to various countries, comprising 
only a small aggregate total. Much of 
the September business with Latin 
America had already been done on 
two-month licenses when the Septem- 
ber totals were announced. Licenses 
for some areas, such as the Philip- 


pines where flour stocks are ample, 
are lying unfilled, while there is 4 
persistent demand from other na- 
tions far in excess of shipping au- 
thorizations available. Brazil and 
Cuba would take more flour, if li- 
censes could be obtained, and the 
same is true of Colombia where some 
fair sized sales were made recently. 
The government in Colombia is ‘ook- 
ing for additional flour, but licenses 
are exhausted. 

Cuba’s export quota for September 
was below normal consumption for 
the island, but flour use there is at 
its lowest ebb during current hot 
weather and the height of the fresh 
fruit and vegetable season. Larger 
allocations will be necessary /iere- 
after to cover the island’s needs 


—, 





PMA Drops Out 


of Flour Market 


WASHINGTON—The Production and Marketing Administration has 4e- 
clined to adjust its flour prices to reflect the current wheat market and will 
be out of the market for several days, officials announced this week. In 
making public this information, officials said that they had completed August 
flour procurement and were well advanced on September buying. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SQME SPRING WHEAT SHRINKAGE 
POSSIBLE FROM EXTREME HEAT 


Crop Being Forced to Maturity at Rapid Rate—Rains 
Slow Canadian Deterioration—Winter Wheat 
Harvest About Completed in Kansas 


Hot, forcing weather is bringing 
the spring wheat crop to maturity at 
arapid pace and some shrinkage may 
result. The crop in the Northwest is 
in various stages from being harvest- 
ed in southern districts of the main 
belt to still green in northern sec- 
tions. Rye harvesting is general in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. Cargill, 
Inc, reports both yields and quality 
of rye are good, with very little men- 
tion being made of thin rye. 

The Canadian wheat outlook was 
brightened somewhat during the week 
by cooler weather and scattered rains, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, but the moisture situation 
still is unfavorable and premature 
ripening will reduce yields. Private 
Canadian observers still are talking 
yields around 325 million bushels, as 
compared with earlier hopes of 500 
million. Searle Grain Co., Winnipeg, 
comments that it is now too late in 
the season for rainfall to change the 
picture very much, which means that 
there are wide areas in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan which certainly will 
have quite low yields to the acre. 


Heat Forces Montana Crops 


General growing conditions for 
Montana’s crops last week were only 
fair, due to hot, dry weather. Warm 
temperatures’ and dry winds have 
matured wheat too rapidly east of the 
divide. Yields of some fields have been 
reduced by the extremely hot weath- 
er, especially in northern and eastern 
counties. With cool and cloudy weath- 
er predominating west of the divide, 
grains have not ripened as fast as 
elsewhere. Combining is under way 
in many counties. Some of the re- 
turns from a few samples of winter 
wheat from Choteau County indicate 
a higher protein content than last 
year. Yields reported for winter 
wheat vary from 5 to 35 bu. an acre. 
A few scattered sections have report- 
ed a slight amount of shattering of 
spring rye, due to the high winds of 
the past week. 


Spring Wheat Cutting General 


Harvesting the fall sown grain 
crops in South Dakota made excel- 
lent progress, with all rye yields and 
quality reported as very good. Cut- 
ting the spring grain crops was very 
active. The scattered returns to date 
indicate that the barley yield and 
quality are good to very good while 
dats are only fair to average. 

There is no change in the outlook 
for Nebraska small grain crops, the 
harvest of which is nearing comple- 
tion, except in the panhandle. While 
the late freeze and snow prevented 
Nebraska from getting as large a 
Crop as the early estimates indicated, 
if Present. estimates hold, the crop 
will be the largest on record. Oats 
and barley yields are spotted, ranging 
from very light to unusually high. 
Most of the small grain crop was 
harvested under favorable conditions. 


Kansas Harvest Done 


: Kansas wheat harvest was complete 
ae in a few northwestern coun- 
€s, and threshing of bound small 
sfain crops’ was well advanced 


ughout the state. Considerable 


harvested wheat still remains piled 
in the open in some western counties, 
although progress in storing and ship- 
ping has been good. Shortage of box- 
cars handicapped movement of the 
grain in some western counties. Prog- 
ress of plowing of stubble land has 
been good over most of the state, 
although the work was not quite as 
advanced in many counties as on the 
same date last year, because of the 
later completion of harvest. Some 
counties report top soil becoming too 
dry to plow and unless moisture is 
received in the next few days plow- 
ing will be interrupted. 

A record Kansas wheat crop of 


290 million bushels was predicted by 
Frank O. Blecha, state supervisor of 
farm labor, Kansas State College. 
His forecast is based on county 
agents’ reports of wheat already cut 
in their areas. Many of the former 
dust bowl counties provided the big- 
gest yields. These range from 25 bu, 
an acre in Grant County to 30 bu. 
in Wichita County. Average state 
production was approximately 19 bu. 
an acre. Despite a combine shortage, 
he said, losses will be scarcely more 
than normal. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ARRIVES IN ENGLAND 
LONDON—C. S. Charlick, manag- 
ing director of William Charlick, 
Ltd., flour millers of Adelaide, South 
Australia, accompanied by Mrs. 
Charlick, has arrived in England 
from Canada and the U.S. He left 
Adelaide about the middle of June 
for an extended business trip via 
Panama to the U.S., Canada, the 
United Kingdom and the continent, 
including Scandinavia. He is planning 
to return home about the middle of 
October. 
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Texas and Oklahoma Chemists 


Report on '47 Wheat Quality 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—With a 
sufficient amount of late wheat test- 
ed to permit an evaluation of new 
crop quality, the Lone Star Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists met in Fort Worth, Aug. 
2, and issued the following analysis 
of 1947 wheat: 

Protein.—The protein is lower and 
in a narrower range than normally. 
Later varieties are similar in protein 
to the earlier varieties. Presently, 
mill mixes are being carried at 12.50 
to 12.25% protein, giving plus or 
minus 11.00% in the flour. With high 
protein scarce and the overall aver- 
age low, millers may find it necessary 
to reduce present mill mix levels. 

Ash—The 1946 crop was relative- 
ly high in ash after returning to the 
72% extraction basis, and the 1947 
crop is lower but normal for hard 
winter wheat flour. 

Absorption—The flour from early 
wheat was very low in absorption but 
as the later and more mature wheat 
is blended into the. mixes, absorption 
has improved; presently, 1-2% lower. 

Mixing—The flours appear to pick 
up the water faster and develop in 
shorter time. The doughs definitely 
come back better if overmixed. Flour 
and water mixing curves underesti- 
mate the true mixing requirement 
and tolerance on this crop. 

Fermentation—In some cases, in- 
creased sponge time has been desir- 
able, but as the more seasoned wheat 
is used we expect the sponge time to 
be shorter. Additional floor time has 
been beneficial; with longer sponge 
time it is desirable to set the sponges 
slightly cooler. 

Gluten Quality—Based on the same 
protein level, the 1947 crop is superi- 
or—better tolerance, better volume 
and better crumb. 

Oxidation—The flour from the ear- 
ly wheat required more bleach and 
more yeast food, the latter up to 
%%. The later wheats are requiring 
less oxidation and the heavy yeast 
food requirement is not expected to 
hold throughout the crop. 

Diastatic Activity—Flours must be 
adjusted by the addition of malt flour. 
There is considerable variance in di- 
astatic activity, much of the flour be- 
ing of a finer granulation and softer 


texture with a relatively high natur- 
al maltose. 

Gas Retention—There is a very 
noticeable improvement in gas reten- 
tion, which implies a better quality 
gluten. In some cases, using the low- 
er gluten flours, a decrease in oven 
temperature has proven beneficial. 

Color Characteristics—The flour is 
more starchy, thus lighter in color. 

Loaf Characteristics—The volume 
is surprisingly good for lower protein 
flour. The bread is very uniform, has 
a smooth break and bright, silky 
crumb. 

Summary—tThe milling and baking 
tests indicate a good flour extraction 
or milling yield, lower absorption. 
Normal fermentation can be main- 
tained by cooler sponges; satisfac- 
tory volume and uniform bread. 

Flour specifications must take into 
consideration the lower protein 
wheat. The more acceptable varieties 
of wheat are to be found in the low- 
er proteins. 

Bakery flour of 10.50% or lower 
protein may be offered due to the 
fact that it can be milled from better 
quality wheat. Using approximate 
figures, Oklahoma and Texas harvest- 
ed 151 million bushels in 1946 and 
248 million bushels in 1947. Thus, 
the mills have a better opportunity 
for wheat selection during this crop 
year. 
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Root Rot Hits Oat 
Crop in Midwest: 
Heavy Loss Feared 


MINNEAPOLIS—A plague of root 
rot of oats, reducing some yields by 
one half to two thirds, is said to be 
taking a heavy toll of the 1947 oats 
crop throughout the Midwest. The 
disease may reduce the crop by 100 
million bushels, observers believe. 

Since oats ranks second to corn 
among the nation’s feed grains, and 
since corn itself is a question mark 
due to new threats of drouth and 
heat following cold and flood, this 
cut in oats production is regarded 
by crop observers with the greatest 
concern, Even the first rough esti- 
mates of the financial losses to farm- 
ers from the disease indicate that the 
costs may run up toward the hundred 
million dollar mark. 

Varieties of oats susceptible to the 
root rot are Vicland, Tama, Forvic 
and Osage. Resistant varieties are 
Bonda, Mindo, Clinton, Ajax, and oth- 
ers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OUTING DATE CHANGED 


NEW YORK—The Metropolitan 
Production Men’s Association has 
changed the date of its outing to 
Sept. 13 when it plans a boat ride. 
Details will be announced later. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BURRUS COMPANY HOLDS 
GENERAL SALES MEETING 


FORT WORTH—Fifty sales repre- 
sentatives of the Burrus Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. gathered at Fort Worth 
Aug. 6-7 for a general sales meeting. 
G. J. Buettner, general sales man- 
ager of the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., presided. 

Two of the principal speakers were 
J. Emory Clark, Dallas, sales analyst, 
and Gabe Mouledoux, New Orleans 
food broker. The latter spoke on the 
topic, “As Others See Us,” while Mr. 
Clark joined the sales forum with a 
talk on “Practical Selling.” 

Of special interest was Mr. Buet- 
tner’s address on “Your Company,” 
which followed discussions on the in- 
dividual departments comprising Bur- 
rus Mill & Elevator Co., of which 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. is the 
parent organization. Company repre- 
sentatives who spoke were R. D. 
Zumwalt, Charles Newell, Cecil New- 
son, O. Prassel, Scott Leonard, 
Charles S. Spain, Lewis Schutts and 
A. Pearson. 














CCC Withdraws From Market 
After Fairly Substantial Buying 


KANSAS CITY — Although the 
Commodity Credit Corp. kept up a 
fairly substantial buying pace at Kan- 
sas City over the weekend, the agen- 
cy was out of the market early Aug. 
12. At the same time the govern- 
ment’s price ideas were altered to 
reflect a bid of 1%¢ over Kansas 
City September, with a probable lim- 
it set at $2.27, in store, Kansas City, 
delivery of warehouse receipts by 
Aug. 31. 

On Aug. 7 CCC bought 2,370,000 bu. 
at Kansas City at $2.25, Kansas City, 
or $2.39, Gulf. During the next.two 


days CCC divided its purchases, ac- 
cepting 350,000 bu. for its own ac- 
count and 500,000 bu. for the account 
of the Federal Crop Insurance Pro- 
gram. The crop insurance wheat was 
reported to have been bought on the 
basis of 2¢ over Kansas City Sep- 
tember, which at that time was $2.27. 

During the forenoon of Aug. 11, 
when the wheat market took a slight 
tumble, the agency secured 1,420,000 
bu., raising its cumulative total pur- 
chased through the Kansas City re- 
gional office to 69,138,000 bu. The 
price was in the range of $2.26%@ 
2.27. 
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FLOUR SALES SLUMP SHARPLY 
AS BUYERS BECOME CAUTIOUS 


Decline in Spring Wheat Flour Prices Last Week Appears 
to Have Encouraged Buyers to Hold Off for Pos- 
sible Further Concessions—Sales Barely 50% 


In sharp contrast to the active 
booking of recent weeks, flour sales 
dropped off sharply beginning last 
mid-week and business for the period 
probably did not represent more than 
half of plant capacity. Reasons for 
the sudden slackening are not clear- 
cut, although millers assume that 
with many buyers now covered for 
up to 120 days, they can afford to 
be more choosy in their buying meth- 
ods. A sharp drop in spring wheat 
flour prices which followed heavy re- 
ductions in cash wheat premiums 
seemed to encourage some buyers to 
hold off in the hope of further de- 
clines, although a number of book- 
ings did come with the break. 


SEVERAL FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES BUY 


The export market was only fairly 
active. U.K. was reported to have 
covered the entire September allot- 
ment of 10,000 tons of 72% extraction 
at $5.55@5.73, New York, and 8,000 
tons of clears at $5.43. French pur- 
chases of 80% extraction flour at 
$5.10, clears at $4.85 and durum at 
$6.03, gulf, filled that country’s allo- 
cations. Holland bought some 80% 
flour at $5.15 gulf. The South Afri- 
can August quota of 5,900 long tons, 
wheat equivalent was covered at 
$5.29 gulf for 80% extraction. The 
flour will move in four cargoes to 
South Africa. Latin American busi- 
ness was small and limited by the 
tight rein on licenses. Brazil, Cuba 
and Colombia were the most inter- 
ested. 


SPRING FLOUR 
PRICES DECLINE 


Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 55.8% of capacity last week, 
against 135% the previous week and 
92.5% a year ago. The week opened 
with a continuation of substantial 
buying evident the previous two 
weeks and some sizable orders were 
booked on a decline of about 75¢ 
sack which followed a sharp down- 
ward revision in cash wheat pre- 
miums. By mid-week, however, the 
buying splurge tapered off and sales 
became few and far between. Part 
of the price decline was_recovered as 
the week ended, but quotations fin- 
ished about 50¢ net lower on most 
bakery grades. Family flour, however, 
was stronger, closing about 30¢ sack 
higher. The decline if bakery grades 
seemed to encourage some buyers to 
hold off for possible further conces- 
sions. Export and Production and 
Marketing Administration flour busi- 
ness was impossible in the spring 
wheat area, due to the lower prices 
being quoted in other parts of the 
country. Spring wheat flour for ship- 
ment after Sept. 15 is offered at 30¢ 
sack discount under spot. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
SELL 35% CAPACITY 


Sales by southwestern mills last 
week amounted to only 35% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with 206% the 
preceding week and 148% a year ago. 
About half of the business was ac- 
counted for by sales to the PMA 
and for private export although the 


PMA bids were considered too low 
by many mills. The larger bakers 
are covered ahead for varying peri- 
ods of 60 to 100 days, but the vast 
majority of the baking industry is 
not as well covered and some still are 
taking flour pretty much on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Mills in the South- 
west have backlogs of about 65 
days’ running time and as a general 
rule have not been pressing for new 
business. Family trade is light, con- 
sisting mostly of scattered carlots. 
Export business is rather dull in 
comparison with the volume experi- 
enced a few months ago. The British, 
French and Dutch were in the mar- 
ket during the week and India and 
South Africa bought some. Latin 
American business is limited by the 
tight rein on licenses. 


CHICAGO TRADE 
AGAIN DULL 


Chicago trade lapsed into dullness, 
with bakers backing away from 
prices and again following a hand-to- 
mouth buying policy. Shipping direc- 
tions are fairly good. Family trade is 
quite active. Cleveland jobbers and 
bakers came in on the spring wheat 
flour price break, many of them for 
120-day requirements. Family trade 
in that area is unusually active, be- 
ing encouraged by lower shortening 
prices and unlimited sugar for home 
baking. St. Louis mills report fairly 
good inquiries, but new bookings have 
been rather light, with buyers again 
showing price resistance. However, 
some fair-sized orders have recently 
been placed on the books for prompt 
to 120-day shipment. 


MODERATE EASTERN 
ORDERS .SOLD 


Buffalo business came to life with 
the settling of the labor difficulties, 
although some buyers still were hold- 
ing off in hopes of further downward 
price adjustments when new spring 
wheat moves in volume. A fair vol- 
ume of spring wheat flour was sold 


in the metropolitan New York mar- 
ket when prices were lowered early 
in the week. Liberal previous book- 
ings, however, kept some buyers from 
taking hold. 

A good many Boston buyers en- 
tered the market for sizable quan- 
tities of spring wheat flour for up to 
120-day shipment and by the close 
of the week, it was believed that 
most of the large operators were well 
supplied for the next three months. 
Erratic action of flour prices in Phila- 
delphia has caused buyers to follow a 
cautious policy. The market was fea- 
tured by sharp reductions in old crop 
spring wheat flour, following the 
break in spring wheat premiums the 
past week. Settlement of the Buffalo 
strike relieved some of the appre- 
hension about future supplies. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
SPOTTED 


Southern states flour trade was not 
very active. Some buyers in the New 
Orleans area came in for moderate 
amounts of hard winters, but springs 
still were neglected despite the sharp 
downward adjustment in prices. Most 
bakers in the Atlanta area are fairly 
well covered and content to fall back 
on reserves, but some still are taking 
on small lots here and there as need- 
ed, Family flour trade is expected to 
increase with the cotton-picking sea- 
son. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
SELL MORE 


Adjustment of wheat premiums to 
reflect approaching movement of new 
crop Montana wheat permitted Pa- 
cific Northwest mills to reach out for 
domestic business, but the volume 
booked was not large. Export book- 
ings have been heavy, with most mills 
well supplied with orders for Sep- 
tember delivery. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 377,969 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. mounted to 4,062,029 
sacks, compared with 3,490,793 sacks, 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 3,- 
722,690 and three years ago 3,161,898. 
Flour production increased 27,000 
sacks in the Northwest over last 
week, 391,000 in Buffalo, 15,000 in the 





New Orders for Durum Granulars 
Slow; Shipping Directions Light 


Durum granulars trade remains 
very quiet, with eastern macaroni 
manufacturers slow to come in for 
forward needs. Price is said to be a 
factor in the slow buying, although 
the desire to await the new crop 
movement and to know more about 
the extraction rate for the coming 
season also tends to postpone new 
buying. Shipping directions on old 
orders also are slow and mills would 
appreciate some instructions to keep 
plants running better. 


The quiet demand for granulars is 
somewhat confusing in view of east- 
ern reports of improved demand for 
macaroni products. A survey last 
week showed macaroni industry op- 
erating at about 102% of prewar 
average production, and this during 
the usually dull summer season. All 
indications point to an excellent fall 
business. 


Durum granular is quoted at $5.60 
sack, bulk Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Aug. 9, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better...... $2.49@2.53 
2 Amber Durum or better...... 2.49@2.53 
3 Amber Durum or better...... 2.48@2.52 
1 Durem. OF DOUOE «i. viiecccaee 2.40@2.45 
3 Durum or better ..i..icecse es 2.40@2.45 
S SREB OF DOIG 5.5.0 i erg VE 2.39@2.44 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
WO: 2 OOP. as 64.06/20 bes *196,158 83 
Previous week ...... *203,134 86 
wees OBO POE 141,874 67 
Crop year 
production 
Pi fee ES ee eer ree 998,575 
July 1-Aug. 10, 1946 ........... 929,469 


*Preliminary. 
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Central and Southeast, 15,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast while there was a 
decrease of 70,000 sacks in Kansas 
City. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Li-FE—. 


FEED MARKETS SHOW 
MARKED WEAKNESS 


Millfeeds Break Sharply as Renewed 
Buffalo Production Adds to 
Supply 


Rapid price changes in grain mar. 
kets and an irregular demand have 
tended to keep feed markets unset. 
tled recently. Wheat millfeeds have 
declined materially, but most other 
feeds are fairly steady. Feed grains 
fluctuated erratically but, led by corn, 
showed further substantial gains ang 
made new record highs. Resumption 
of milling at Buffalo resulted in jn. 
creased offerings of bran and mid- 
dlings, and with some slackening in 
demand these feeds average: lower, 
Corn feeds were higher following the 
advance in corn prices, while oilseed 
meals continued scarce wit!: prices 
firm. The Production and Marketing 
Administration index of feedstuffs 
prices declined nearly five points to 
272.3, while the feed grain irdex ad- 
vanced 16 points to 308.1, a new all- 
time high, widening the spread be- 
twéen the two indexes to 35.8 points, 
‘ Millfeeds Slightly Easier 

A slackening demand and moderate 
selling pressure from mills eascd bran 
and middlings at Minneapolis. Flour 
middlings and red dog held relatively 
steady, and declines in the heavier 
feeds were narrower. Demand from 
feed manufacturers was noticeably 
slower in the Minneapolis trace area. 
Many of the larger mixers who usual- 
ly take on their requirements in bulk 
were out of the market, which neces- 
sitated some selling pressure in mov- 
ing bulk feeds, This had a tendency 
to drag down quotations on sacked 
lots as well. Inquiry from eastern 
mixers and distributors, directed to 
midwestern markets during the strike 
at Buffalo, fell away when require- 
ments were again filled by Buffalo 
mills on resumption of operations at 
that point. 

At Chicago millfeed markeis were 
unsettled with -prices of bran and 
standard middlings well below last 
week: Flour middlings and red dog, 
on the other hand, were firmly held. 
The Kansas City spot millfecd mar- 
kets averaged slow and draggy, while 
future deliveries picked up, in‘!uenced 
by the higher corn market. Mills 
were inclined to hold offerings for 
future deliveries very firm, and quo- 
tations on the later shipmenis nar- 
rowed discounts under nearby. For- 
mula feed manufacturers, while ig- 
noring the spot market, len some 
buying support to the forwar« deliv- 
eries. 


Millfeed Production 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and “t Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities o. those 
areas,; amounted to 58,515 tos last 
week, according to figures c: npiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Froduc- 
tion for the current week co pares 
with an output of 52,933 tons in the 
week previous and 42,788 tons the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 335,53°% tons, 
as compared with 241,009 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ag). Fig- 


- ures show production from March 1 


to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 lb. of millfeed being «ccept 
ed as the millfeed yield per 10 |b. 
of flour. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Corn Disaster Strengthens 


Wheat Prices | 


Damage to Coarse Grain From Heat and Drouth Expected to 
Throw Added Load on Wheat Supply for Livestock Feeding 


The wheat market has become a 
weather market, with other market 
news pushed into the background for 
the time being. Blistering sun and 
drouth and their effects om the na- 
tion’s corn crop are calling the shots 
on all grain prices. Corn soared to 
new record-breaking highs four times 
last week, striking the unheard of top 
of $2.42% Aug. 11 before selling off 
sharply ahead of the government 
crop report. Each time it jumped up, 
wheat followed, but to a lesser degree. 

Final wheat futures prices Aug. 11 
were: Chicago—September $2.35%, 
December $2.33, May $2.27%, July 
$2.08%4; Minneapolis—S e ptember 
$2.36%4, December $2.31%, May $2.28; 
Kansas City—-September $2.25%, 
December $2.25, May $2.19%. Except 
for Minneapolis futures, which are 
%@1¢ lower, the range is.4@1%¢ 
higher than a week ago. 


Corn Loss Hits Wheat 

Serious losses to corn from the 
prolonged heat and drouth would ma- 
terially alter the wheat supply situa- 
tion. Heavier amounts of the bread 
grain would go for livestock feeding. 
The export program would not have 
the assistance from corn that it did 
last year in filling the heavy foreign 
commitments. The U.S. wheat crop 
apparently is made, with no more 


-damage than some possible shrivel- 


ing of berries in the hot Northwest, 
but the Canadian outlook has slipped 
back considerably from earlier ex- 
pectations. Private estimates are in 
the neighborhood of 325 million bush- 
els, against earlier possibilities of 
500 million. Any reduction in the 
Dominion crop will throw an added 
burden on the U.S. supply in filling 
world needs. 


K. C. Wheat Follows Corn 


Wheat values, which were very 
steady early last week, became 
stronger at Kansas City when corn 
futures rose to historically high 
points. However, on Aug. 11, when 
corn slumped the limit, wheat prices 
were also easier. Mill buying became 
less aggressive over the week-end as 
flour sales dipped to a mere 34% of 
capacity last week and many mills 
were running out of wheat storage 
space. Commodity Credit Corp. was 


SSSA RN RAI! 
a) 
MUCH WHEAT ON GROUND 
IN WESTERN KANSAS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — How 
much wheat is stored on the ground 
in western Kansas and eastern Colo- 
rado? Most grain men shy from the 
question. Joseph Brada, grain man, 
back from a tour of the area, says 
half the crop. D. B. Frazee of the 
Security Elevator Co. says not that 
much. Mr. Brada’s own inspection 
indicates ground stored grain totals 
Millions of bushels, however. He 
Snapped pictures of one pile at Bran- 
don, Colo., a half’ mile long and a 
g00d city block wide and containing 
more than a half million bushels. An 
elevator operator at Johnson, Kansas, 
told Mr. Brada 1% million bushels 
Were stored in that immediate vicin- 
ity. “It couldn’t be any other way 
with wheat running from 25 bu. to 
the acre for volunteer to 72 bu. for 


grain on summer fallowed land,” said 
Mr. Brada. . 


——— 





out of the market on the increase in 
wheat prices late last week, but was 
in again on the break Aug. 11. Reason 
for the break was attributed to re- 
ports that a general rain was spread- 
ing from the Dakotas in to the Corn 
Belt. On the basis of this information 
corn went down the limit at Kansas 
City and September wheat dropped to 
$2.25% at the close. The CCC fol- 
lowed the market along at 1%¢ over 
the September future and there were 
sales made in the range of $2.26144@ 
2.27% to the agency on the basis of 
Kansas City, in store, delivery of 
warehouse receipts by Aug. 31. Mean- 
while, mill buyers were keeping their 
eyes on protein premiums as they 
began to ease off during the week. 
For example, premiums for 12.50% 
protein, No. 1 dark hard, dropped 
from 6¢ over to 4¢ over during the 
seven-day period. At the same time 
action of the future raised that pro- 
tein’s cash value from $2.28% on 
Aug. 5 to $2.32% on Aug. 9. On Aug. 
11 the decline in futures lowered that 
protein’s worth to $2.29%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Aug. 9, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard......$2.26% @2.63 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.26 @2.62 
No. 3 Dark and Hard...... 2.25% @2.61 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.24% @2.60 
ae SSS Por rere 2.30% @2.39 
| Secret <3 2.29% @2.38% 
no th ee .. Serer eee 2.28% @2.38 
PN OE Sek dd détes suk esuss 2.27% @2.37% 





Offerings of wheat were larger at 
Fort Worth early this week, while de- 
mand was indifferent, due to growing 
scarcity of storage space. As of Aug. 
11, ordinary protein No. 1 hard winter 
was quoted at $2.40% @2.41, delivered 
Texas common points, with 1¢ pre- 
mium for 13% protein and %4¢ addi- 
tional for each %% protein above 
13%. ; 


Spring Premiums Break 60¢ 


Premiums on cash spring wheat de- 
clined sharply as the long anticipated 
adjustment to a new crop basis finally 
took place. Protein premiums had 
soared to fantastic levels and when 
larger offerings of new crop spring 
wheat permitted buyers to withdraw 
from the spot market, the artificial 
premium schedules in effect during 
recent weeks underwent sharp down- 
ward adjustments. The trading basis 
on some of the real high protein lots 
was down as much as 60¢ for the 
week. Bids for wheat “to arrive” 
were 6¢ over Minneapolis September 
for 12% protein No. 1 dark northern 
for August delivery, with 2¢ more 
for 13% protein and 1¢ additional for 
each %% protein over 13%. “To ar- 
rive” bids for shipment via Duluth 
ran 4¢ over the Minneapolis basis. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values-at Minneapolis Aug. 9: 


1 Beas DNS 60 MW. ow ceed $2.51@ 2.55 
eo ge ee ere eee ee 2.50@2.54 
1 (DNB GS We. ccc nce cr cnsees 2.50@2.54 
ee Ue Se ec OO 2.49@2.53% 
3 TONG BE I. ok epee csvevives 2.47@2.52% 
S DNG BG We osc cere cicee scene 2.46@2.51% 


Protein premiums: 12%, 3@5¢; 13%, 27¢; 
14%, 37¢; 15%, 47¢; 16%, 57¢. 


Pacific Trade Active 


Active trade developed in wheat in 
the Pacific Northwest, with both soft 
and hard wheats finding a ready mar- 
ket. Soft white sold at $2.22, bulk, 
track basis, up 5¢ for the week, but 
the higher proteins did not follow to 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











Aug. 3-9, Previous Aug. 4-10, Aug. 5-11, Aug. 6-12, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
WUE ii cc see ieeedie ses $970,608 943,895 $22,050 881,938 720,270 
Southwest 2. cccdvvsscvcovscsoves 1,603,196 1,673,135 1,413,561 1,280,617 1,134,705 
REIMER 0.0. 6-45 Ws.0.8 0 Upp 0-0 Be:9 Seis 500,822 109,733 475,869 548,238 419,382 
Central and Southeast ......... *603,141 588,066 473,696 623,367 - 657,514 
North Pacific Coast ......... *384,262 369,231 305,617 371,634 330,027 
WI Si on es 0 V0 bd. WEP OO 4,062,029 3,684,060 3,490,793 3,705,794 3,161,898 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
-———Percentage of capacity operated—_—_, ma——_July 1 to——— 7 
Aug. 3-9, Previous Aug. 4-10, Aug. 5-11, Aug. 6-12, Aug. 9, Aug. 10, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest. ...... 9 92 80 88 74 5,171,841 4,341,757 
Southwest ...... ne6 109 97 93 83 9,165,815 8,150,621 
Co ee ee 83 18 75 91 72 2,343,825 2,962,424 
Central and Ss. E. 76 74 63 79 70 3,126,368 2,551,995 
No. Pacific Coast 107 103 81 101 80 2,026,982 1,517,244 
Petals .ostas 94 " 86 83 99 76 21,834,831 19,524,041 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- } Arce Al oe Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Weekly Stnae Dak ane 
Be: B68 opie ves 944,280 991,323 105 
~ capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week .. 944,280 1,034,900 110 Pe) Sa oe 646,200 *626,351 97 
Year ago ....... S0s,660 103,25 99 Previous week .. 646,200 574,204 89 
Two years ago.. 814,380 782,611 96 Year ago ....... 667,800 543,660. 81 
Five-year average Weeccre trite pad Two years ago.. 67,800 557,579 83 
Ten-year average ....-+-+-+++--+- FPIvG-YOOr AVETABO ...cccccccceseve 67 
Kansas City TUOR-FORF AVEPERG «2 oc ccc cccscvcccce 60 
pe A 
a a Sree 372,720 378,896 102 Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 372,720 409,567 110 Minneapolis 
Year ago ....... 364,320 344,240 94 Se mene 378,360 344,257 91 
Two years ago.. 352,800 322,143 91 Previous week .. 378,360 369,691 98 
Five-year average .....-+-++eeeeeee 85 BOOP G00. oss fra 360,360 327,469 91 
Ten-year AVETABS ..... ees eer evees 75 Two years ago.. 321,360 324,359 101 
mn Five-year Average .....c ces ecccece 76 
Wichita TOU<VORF BVGTRBE 66 coe svcccdcsccss 67 
pi oe Sars 118,800 135,467 113 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week .. 118,800 134,668 113 P 
Year ago ....... 112,800 112,347 100 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Two years ago.. 111,132 105,275 95 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Five-year average ......-++++++es 91 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year average .........+seeeeee 71 capacity output tivity 
= Ce Sere 223,320 *239,672 107 
Saline Previous week .. 223,320 230,689 103 
PS ne 100,200 97,510 97 YOOP BHO vic isc. 243,720 187,824 77 
Previous week .. 100,200 94,000 94 Two years ago.. 269,100 221,079 98 
Year ago ......- 84,600 74,746 88 Five-year average ...........es00. 77 
Two years ago.. 80,556 70,588 88 ROG PORe BVGTERS 6686.6 o0 cocccsc eee 73 
Five-year Average ....eeeeeeeeeees 84 *Preliminary 
Ten-year AVETAGS .... scree eeveeres 81 ; 
Portland District 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN ave, 2:0 5..:.- 134,200 144,590 108 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week .. 134,200 138,542 103 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Year ago ....... 134,200 117,793 88 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: one years ago.. 143,200 150,555 = 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- ve-year AVETABe «.....--+e. sees 
capacity output _ tivity TON=YORS BVETAZS 22 c ccs cscsccccvse 80 
, Ae Ore Ee 790,266 *603,141 76 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 790,266 588,066 74 a are 601,200 500,822 83 
Year ago ....... 746,707 473,696 63 Previous week .. 601,200 109,733 18 
=e vem ape.. romsee 8 Sanat 79 Year ago ....... 601,200 475,869 79 
igs a iy ella al la 67 Two years ago.. 600,600 548,238 91 
TOR-FOGP GVETABS 2020 ccc cs ct eesssc 66 Five-year average 15 
*Preliminary. Ten-year average 74 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks; together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Aug. 3-9 ...... 32,465 191,395 18,892 
Previous week.. 33,881 17,385 
Two weeks ago 32,817 17,703 
| SPREE 21,910 127,035 13,502 
oS) Ree 25,932 154,063 17,859 
| errr 22,987 138,192 14,585 
BOG iw.cc toes tas 22,499 134,198 14,358 
Five-yr. average 25,159 148,977 15,839 


100,942 7,158 43,201 58,515 335,538 
1,667 52,933 
5,126 55,645 
68,057 7,376 45,917 42,788 241,009 
101,196 11,102 62,483 54,893 317,742 
81,772 8,492 53,155 46,064 273,119 
74,569 9,615 52,932 46,472 261,699 
85,307 8,748 51,537 49,746 285,821 


*Principal mills. ¢All mills. **75% of total capacity. 





the same extent. Narrowing of pre- 
miums in the spring wheat market 
had its effect on milling purchases 
in the Pacific Northwest. The CCC 
was an active buyer, with over 3 
million bushels purchased on the first 
four days of the week. 

Mills were also heavy buyers of soft 
wheat, covering their flour sales to 
the government. Feed manufacturers 
were also good buyers, due to the 
high price of corn and other feed 
grains. Farmers are selling freely. 
The trade is beginning to run -into 


car shortages, not yet too severe, but 
gradually getting that way. Harvest 
is under way in all winter wheat areas 
under favorable weather conditions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 9, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 


Minneapolis .. Tr ar 12,510 13,380 
Kansas City .. 3,270 300 7,890 3,675 


Milwaukee... 30 30 5,790 3,960 
Philadelphia .. 90 60 eee oes 
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* News of the Baking Industry 
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New SBA Budget Explained at 


Annual Convention in Savannah 


By ROBERT T. BEATTY 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


SAVANNAH, GA.—The Southern 
Bakers Assn. is holding its annual 
convention here this week. While Sa- 
vannah is by no means a cool spot in 
August, the General Oglethorpe Ho- 
tel, convention headquarters, is air- 
conditioned, beautifully situated on an 
island and pleasantly comfortable. 
Early registration indicates a normal 
attendance. Many of the convention- 
ites arrived Sunday for the usual pre- 
liminary get-together conferences. 


The committees have arranged a 
program of business and entertain- 
ment that promises to keep everyone 
busy. The forenoons are devoted to 
the convention proceedings, and the 
afternoons and evenings to entertain- 
ment, which include sightseeing tours, 
boat trips and beach sports. 


President William J. Colby, Am- 
brosia Cake Co., Inc., Birmingham, 
Ala., in his report for the year ex- 
plained the changes that have been 
made in the association financial set- 
up. Dues have been increased to pro- 
vide an annual budget of $24,000 with 
a full-time secretary. The association 
can now provide service members are 
entitled to and take part in a public 
relations program for the first time. 

Mr. Colby paid a warm tribute to 
the memory of the late T. A. Mc- 
Gough, Birmingham, saying he was 
“one of the finest characters eyer 
connected with the industry.” 

Faber A. Bollinger, SBA’s new sec- 
retary, attending his first convention, 
said he hoped to make a real contri- 
bution to the baking industry of the 
South. 

Sanitation Explained 

Bakery sanitation, as explained by 
Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of 
sanitation, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, means “wholesome- 
ness, cleanliness, good housekeeping, 
clean products, consumer acceptance 
and larger sales. 

“The baker who does not pay atten- 
tion to sanitation,” Dr. Holmes said, 
“should be regarded as public enemy 
No. 1.” 

In discussing production methods, 
William Walmsley, principal of the 
American Institute School of Baking, 
Chicago, covered in detail the han- 
dling of ingredients in mixing, fer- 
mentation, molding, pans and mechan- 
ical spraying of freshly baked bread. 
He outlined an improved method of 
dry mixing which, he said, is a “time 
saver, insures better distribution of 
ingredients and _ lessens _ invisible 
losses.” 

Glenn Hargrave, Paniplus Co., 
Mount Prospect, Il., said factors that 
determine increase or decrease in 
baking are the trend away from home 
baking to commercial, per capita con- 
sumption and changes in population. 


Per Capita Consumption Lower 

“In 1937,” he said, “commercial 
bakers used 40% of flour against 70% 
now, but increase in population shows 
that per capita consumption is lower. 


Bakers must work together to in- 
crease consumption through a nation- 
wide industry program. Each pound 
added to per capita consumption 
means an additional 141 million 
pounds of flour used annually. Peo- 
ple buy one food in preference to 
another because they like it. So your 
production man is 99% responsible for 
the taste appeal of your products.” 


C. P. Binner, president of the 
American Bakers Association, said 
that the baking industry promotional 
program is designed to help every 
baker, regardless of size and location, 
sell more baked goods of every de- 
scription and gain for them public 
respect and acceptance. The baking 
industry, he said, is the only large 
one that has not told its story and 
the part it plays in American way 
of life. 

The baking management and public 
relations conference took up the en- 
tire session Aug. 12 and retail and 
wholesale sessions are scheduled for 
Aug. 13. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


USDA ALLOCATES LARD 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
allocations of 18,700,000 Ib. of lard 
for immediate shipment against ten- 
tative fourth quarter allocations. 
These allocations, which are in line 
with recommendations of the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council, are 
for commercial export and are in- 
tended to meet urgent needs in the 
countries to*which the lard will be 
sent. 

The countries and quantities, in 
pounds, are as follows: 

Netherlands 2,200,000, Finland 2,- 
200,000, Union of South Africa 2,- 
200,000, Switzerland 1,100,000 and 
France 11,000,000. 


EVENING SCHOOL PLANNED 


BY SOUTH JERSEY GROUP 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Applications are 
now being accepted for an evening 
vocational baking school for bakers 














PRESIDENT SIGNS SUGAR 
QUOTA BILL 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man has signed into law the legisla- 
tion whieh would authorize the secre- 
tary of agriculture to establish sugar 
production and import quotas for the 
next five years. The bill was opposed 
by the American Bakers Assn., which 
recommended retention of present 
sugar legislation for another year dur- 
ing which time a complete and im- 
partial study of the entire sugar situ- 
ation could be made. Observers point- 
ed out that the legislation will result 
in increased sugar prices to the con- 
sumer. (The Northwestern Miller, 
July 15, p. 16; July 22, p. 16.) 


working at the trade, the vocational 
school committee of the South Jersey 
Master Bakers Assn. has announced. 
The course will be held in the Cam- 
den County Vocational School, two 
nights a week, for a total of 144 
hours. Application forms are avail- 
able from any member of the com- 
mittee. 


A group of members of the South 
Jersey Master Bakers Assn. spent a 
day in July visiting the plant and 
experimental bakery of S. Gumpert 
Co., Inc., Ozone Park, L. I., through 
the courtesy of Ralph H. Gable of 
that company, a recent new member 
of the association. 

The organization is growing stead- 
ily in membership and has nearly 
reached the 50 mark. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAROLINA BAKERS’ GROUP 
SETS 1948 MEETING DATE 


ORANGEBURG, S. C.—The officers 
and executive committtee of the Bak- 
ers Association of the Carolinas voted 
at a meeting here recently to hold 
the next annual convention at the 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S. C., June 14-16, 1948. 

General sessions are scheduled for 
June 15 and 16. Requests for reserva- 
tions must be made direct to the 
hotel, the officials stated, and no 
confirmations should be expected for 
60 days. 
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HATHAWAY PAYS 25c 


BOSTON — Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., has announced a dividend of 25¢ 
per share on its common stock, pay- 
able Sept. 1 to stockholders of record 
Aug. 20. Like amounts were paid 
on June 1 and March 1. 


| 


Price Controls on 
Edible Molasses, 
Sirups Eliminated 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the elimination of price controls on 
edible molasses and edible sirups, 
The department also announced the 
removal of import and export con- 
trols on edible molasses, edible sirups 
(including corn sirup), corn sugars 
and all sugar-containing products. 

Cane and beet sugar continues un- 
der price, import and export control. 
Molasses derived from sugarcane or 
sugar beets and which cannot be used 
or is not to be used for human con- 
sumption also remains under import 
and export control. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——--- 


JOSEPH M. TOMBERS NAMED 


HEAD OF MINNESOTA GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS—Joseph M. Tom- 
bers, Purity Baking Co., St. Pau!, was 
named president of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota at a _ recent 
meeting of the group’s board of direc- 
tors. He succeeds R. H. Aaker, Cen- 
tral Bakery, Montevideo, Minn. 

Cliff Anderson, Christensen Bakery, 
Minneapolis, was named vice presi- 
dent and Alfred J. Munn, the Em- 
porium, St. Paul, was named treas- 
urer. Tom Van Meter, Park Region 
Bakery, Fergus Falls, Minn., is the 
new financial secretary. 

Jim Long, Minneapolis, was re- 
named executive secretary of the or- 
ganization. 








Research on Staling Problem 
Suggested by Advisory Group 


WASHINGTON — At an initial 
meeting of the baking industry re- 
search advisory ‘committee called 
Aug. 7 by Chairman Lewis G. 
Graeves, president, Schneider Baking 
Co., for the purpose of discussing 
proposed projects under the Agricul- 
tural Research Marketing Act of 
1946, it was recommended that as an 
initial project the problem of staling 
in bakery products be undertaken. 

It was the consensus of the group 
that this important subject was one 
which deserved immediate attention 
as a research problem, some phases 
of which would show results in a rela- 
tively short period of time, and the 
importance of which is vital. 

Present at the meeting were some 
of the leading scientists in the bak- 
ing industry including Doctors Oscar 
Skovholt, Quality Bakers of Ameri- 
ca; Gaston Dalby, Ward Baking Co.; 
Roland Selman, C. J. Patterson Co.; 
William H. Cathcart, Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Co., and Roland Clark, 
W. E. Long Co. Frank Jungewaelter, 
executive secretary of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; William A. 
Quinlan, Washington counsel of 
ARBA, and Joseph M. Creed, Wash- 
ington representative of the Ameri- 


can Bakers Assn., also attended the 
meeting. 

In order to give as broad repre- 
sentation as possible to the member- 
ship, the chairman was directed to 
invite technical men from other or- 
ganizations in the industry to par- 
ticipate in the work of the commit- 
tee. While this is an informal com- 
mittee of the baking industry and 
not a government committee, never- 
theless it was indicated to the mem- 
bers by Philip Talbott, grain brinch, 
Department of Agriculture, that the 
department, would solicit its advice 
in establishing and following through 
on projects under the Agricul‘ural 
Research Marketing Act of 1946 
which would affect the baking in- 
dustry. The committee will alsc act 
in an advisory capacity to Mr. 
Graeves, who represents the baking 
industry on the Grain Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Other members of the committee 
are: Dr. Franklin C. Bing, American 
Institute of Baking; Dr. L. W. Haas, 
W. E. Long Co.; Dr. G. C. Robinson, 
Continental Baking Co.; C. J. Pat- 
terson, C. J. Patterson Co.; Charles 
Glabau, Bakers Weekly, and Dr. R. 
T. Bohn, General Baking Co. 
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Kansas Millers and Chemists 
Hold Joint Meeting in Wichita 


WICHITA—Sixty-six millers and 
chemists gathered for a joint meet- 
of the Pioneer Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and District 1 of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers in 
Wichita Aug. 2. Elden Smurr, Ameri- 
can Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, 
was chairman of the meeting. 
Claude Neil, Great Bend (Kansas) 
Milling Co., reported on the national 
AACC meeting which was held in 
Kansas City in May. Since most of 
the members of the section had at- 
tended this meeting, Mr. Neil’s com- 
ments were limited to the activities 
rather than a summary of technical 


papers. ‘ om 

Charles Sullivan, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, re- 
ported on his collaborative work with 
the sedimentation test. This test was 
introduced to the cereal field at the 
national meeting and since it ap- 
peared to be a rapid method for in- 
dication of gluten quality flour, it 
has aroused considerable interest. 


Reports on Quality Test 

Mr. Sullivan found the results to 
compare favorably with the baking 
tests on the samples as far as quali- 
ty of the gluten was concerned. How- 
ever, he warned that while the pro- 
cedure for the sedimentation test was 
simple, it must be followed carefully 
by the chemists as errors can be 
easily made, particularly on the agi- 
tation on the samples. It was felt 
that while this test for gluten quality 
is not perfect, it gave correct indi- 
cations on approximately 90% of the 
determinations which is almost equal 
to any quality determination the 
cereal chemist has today. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the AOM, in an address, 
pointed out the activities of his as- 
sociation, particularly in connection 
with the sanitation program in co- 
operation with the Millers National 
Federation. These groups have spon- 
sored a number of programs through- 
out the U.S. and the millers have 
been given all the necessary methods 
to aid them in mill sanitation. Mr. 
Eber stressed that the chemists can 
aid the millers materially on sani- 
tation if they are prepared to make 
such purity determinations. 

Kar] F. Finney, Hard Winter 
Wheat Quality Laboratory, Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Manhattan, spoke on the relationship 
of loaf volume of bread and weather 
conditions. It was mentioned that 
temperature, when abnormally high 
during the fruiting period of the 
Wheat, is very important in account- 
ing for variations in loaf volume and 
mixing requirements. Subnormal loaf 
Volumes have been found to be as- 
sociated with abnormally high tem- 
peratures during the fruiting period. 
Protein content accounted for about 
95% of the variations in loaf volume, 
Providing temperature during the 
fruiting period was not a limiting 
factor. 

R. B. Potts, Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., gave a summary of 
the activities of the Southwest Crop 
Reporting Committee. It was men- 
tioned that the committee experi- 
a many problems this year as 
of teen an almost complete reversal 
; indings on the new wheat crop 
ge the time of the first report un- 
the last. Mr. Potts gave-a com- 
Plete report of the committee’s last 
findings. 


Bruce Behymer, market analyst, 
Wichita Eagle and station KFH, 
Wichita, gave a very entertaining 
and factual report on stockyard fer- 
tilizer. 

Dr. Edwin C. Hyatt, department of 
industrial research, University of 
Wichita, gave an informative paper 
on industrial hygiene. 

A group luncheon was held at the 
Allis Hotel. It was announced that 


the two groups would hold another 
joint meeting Sept. 6 at Hutchinson. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, was introduced 
and he announced plans for a Tri- 
Section meeting at Manhattan in the 
forenoon and the Oklahoma A & M- 
Kansas State football game in the 
afternoon of Sept. 20. 
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P. E. GOODRICH CHAIRMAN 
OF GRAIN MUTUAL BOARD 


INDIANAPOLIS —P. E. Goodrich 
of Winchester, Ind., was named chair- 
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man of the board at the midyear 
meeting of the directors of Grain 
“Dealers National Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. Mr. Goodrich, a charter 
member of the company and a direc- 
tor since 1918, succeeds the late 
Charles S. Clark of Chicago. Mr. 
Goodrich has headed the. National 
Grain Dealers Assn., the National 
Hay Assn., and the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Assn. He is president of 
Goodrich Bros. Co., Inc., Winchester, 
and 10 other Indiana grain elevator 
corporations. Mr. Goodrich is chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Han- 
over College. 


Something New—The P/K Butt-Print Label 


Stacked in the store, the ends 
nf flaw and Sell bags ave visible. 
That's why the P/K BUTT- 
PRINT LABEL, gives inetant iden- 


tification in any stack. 





Standing-on-End in the win- 


dow or on the store floor—the 
P/K BUTT-PRINT LABEL is 


completely visible for 100% 


SALES EFFECTIVENESS! 


Anyway You look at lt—the P/K BUTT-PRINT PAPER 
LABEL is a natural. Check any store. See for yourself how they stack 


and display flour and feed. 









A 


of bags! 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


Kansas City 


Compate with any and all other labels. You'll insist 
on the P/K BUTT-PRINT LABEL on your next order 


New York 


~ : 
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Wheat prospects in the Northern 
Hemisphere are for a harvest slightly 
above average, with prospects best 
for North America and poorest for 
Europe. All wheat condition in Can- 
ada on June 30 was 125, compared 
with 122 in 1946 and 100 in 1945. 
Since June 30, rains have been fairly 
general in Manitoba, but above nor- 
mal temperatures and moisture defi- 
ciencies have caused considerable de- 
terioration in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. In large portions of north- 
western and north central Saskatch- 
ewan and in parts of southeastern 
and east central Alberta deteriora- 
tion has reached a stage where any 
substantial recovery cannot be ex- 
pected. Wheat acreage in the three 
prairie provinces is estimated at 23.0 
million, compared with 23.4 million 
in 1946 (revised on the basis of 
Census figures). These facts are re- 
ported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in its July wheat situation 
summary. 


European Outlook Poor 


The European crop, excluding 
Soviet Russia, again will be substan- 
tially below the prewar average of 
1,670 million bushels, and may be as 
much as 10% or more below the 1946 
harvest of 1,350 million bushels. Con- 
ditions vary widely, with prospects 
poorest for western Europe, where 
the unusually severe winter caused 
extensive winterkill. Unfavorable 
spring weather and shortages of seed 
and labor prevented making up more 
than a part of the loss. Flooding in 
parts of western Europe, especially 
in Spain, was also reported to have 
reduced prospects. Although quanti- 
tative estimates for many of the in- 
dividual countries are not yet avail- 
able, production in this area generally 
is expected to be substantially small- 
er than last year’s below-average 
crops. This western European area 
includes several countries to which 
the U.S. exported substantial quan- 
tities of grain during the past year. 

Not much change from the 1946 
total is expected in central Europe, 
where relatively unfavorable condi- 
tions in Germany are offset by im- 
provement in other areas. In the im- 
portant Balkan area, some reduction 
in outturn from last year is expected, 
largely because of early season drouth 
in parts of Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania. 


Scandinavian Crops Under 1946 

The outlook in the Scandinavian 
countries is definitely less favorable 
than last year, largely as a result 
of winter damage in Denmark and 
Sweden. Reports for Norway indicate 
a crop only slightly below average. 

Unfavorable weather prevented 
seeding the full planned acreage in 
the U.K. Some winterkill was re- 
ported and excessive spring rains 
and floods prevented extending 
spring acreage and have lowered 
yield prospects. The total area seeded 
was estimated to be about the pre- 
war level of 1.8 million acres, or one 
third less than in 1946. 

In the Soviet Union, the crop is ex- 
pected to be larger than in 1946, 
though still considerably below the 
prewar average. During the war 


wheat acreage fell to approximately 
two thirds of the prewar level, al- 
though more rye and other crops 
were planted. Some improvement in 
farm practice is reported, but handi- 
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Northern Hemisphere Wheat Outturn 
Above Average; Europe Below 1946 


caps of the past few years have not 
been fully overcome. 


Import Needs Again Large 


Taking into account the poor bread- 
grain prospects, in many areas of 
Europe as well as the fact that stocks 
are at very low levels, import needs 
will again be large. The unfavorable 


winter wheat outlook in Europe may 
be offset to some extent, however, by 
the relatively favorable prospects for 
spring crops of other grains and po- 
tatoes. Also, for the first time since 
the war, substantial exports of grains 
are possible for the coming season 
from Russia and parts of the Dan- 
ube Basin. While it is still too early 
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WORLD WAR I 


Milk prices in 1919 were about 
double those of 1914. 
three years after the high point, 
they had fallen to about three- 


Milk 


WORLD WAR II 


Milk prices in 1946 
were over 214 times 
those received in 
1939. 


By 1922, 


fifths of those received in 1919. 


Beef 
cattle 


ceived in 1914. 


Prices of Chicago steers in 1919 
were not quite double those re- 
By 1922, three 
years later, steer prices were 


Prices of Chicago 
steers in 1946 were 
about double those 
received in 1939. 


somewhat lower than those re- 


ceived in 1914,” 


Hogs 


received in 1919, 


Corn 


Prices of hogs in 1919 were. over 
double those received in 1914. By 
1921, two years later, hog prices 
had fallen to less than half those 


Prices of corn in 1919 were over 
double those received in 1914. By 
1921, two years later, corn prices 
were less than two-fifths of those 


Prices of hogs in 
1946 were not quite 
three times those 


received in 1939, “ 
—“S- 


Corn prices in 1946 


were about 21% 
times those received 
in 1939. 


received in 1919, and were less 
than the 1914 price for corn. 


If history repeats itself prices of all farm products will fall within 


the next few years. 
nomics, University of Illinois. 


R. W. Bartlett, Proféssor Agricultural Eco- 
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to indicate definite quantities, Weath- 
er conditions generally have been 
quite favorable for the grain harvest 
and, depending in large measure on 
government policy, some fairly sig- 
nificant quantities of grain could be 
made available for export. Because 
of the reduced wheat acreage in the 
Soviet Union, however, ‘it is to be 
expected that grains other than 
wheat will comprise a significant 
part of the total available for ex. 
port. 
North Africa Varies 


Total production in North Africa 
appears to be about the same as the 
1946 harvest of 142 million bushels, 
but conditions in different countries 
vary widely. Best conditions are indi- 
cated for French Morocco, where the 
crop is reported to be well above the 
1946 harvest. Elsewhere, the wheat 
crop is expected to range from 5 to 
15% below that of a year ago. 


The total crop in Asia may be 
near the 1946 level, but prospects are 
not favorable in areas to which sig- 
nificant quantities of U.S. wheat 
were shipped in 1946-47:¢In Japan 
and Korea, for example, conditions 
have been unfavorable and the out- 
turn may be as small or smaller than 
last year. The second official esti- 
mate of wheat production in India 
places the crop at 320 million bushels 
—the smallest since 1928—and con- 
siderable quantities of grain will need 
to be imported again this year. Low- 
er yields resulted from unfavorable 
weather and rust damage, especially 
in the central Provinces. Turkey's 
crop is also considerably smaller 
than a year ago when the record 
harvest of 180 million bushels pro- 
vided some surplus for export. 


Southern Hemisphere Seeding 


Wheat seeding is now under way 
in the Southern Hemisphere and is 
being accomplished under generally 
favorable conditions in the _princi- 
pal producing countries. About 15 
million acres were seeded in Austra- 
lia, a substantial gain over recent 
years. Seeding in Argentina is near- 
ing completion and is said to have 
been accomplished under favorable 
conditions. 


While prospects for large export- 
able supplies are favorable, especially 
in the U.S. and Canada, present in- 
dications are that the foreign de- 
mand will again exceed supplies avail- 
able for export. World exports in 
1946-47 totaled about 750 million 
bushels. This was considerably above 
the 560 million-bushel prewar aver- 
age, but was far less than importing 
countries wanted. They were made 
up about as follows: United States 
397, Canada 230, Argentina 60, Aus- 
tralia 49 and other countries 14. 
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ELLISON COMPANY ADDS 
MORE STORAGE CAPACITY 


TORONTO—The Ellison Milling & 
Elevator Co., Lethbridge, Alta. 
now completing the construction of 
10 large concrete storage bins which 
will increase the mill’s wheat stor- 
age facilities by 193,000 bu.—from 
200,000 to 393,000 bu. 

The Ellison company became the 
first flour milling company in south- 
ern Alberta when it started a 150- 
bbl. plant at Raymond in 1902. In 
1906 the company established its 
pacity to 870 bbls. Two years ago the 
Lethbridge mill and gradually 
creased the plant’s daily milling ¢@ 
milling capacity was further increas 
to its present 1,100 bbl. daily and 
to meet orders the plant has been 
operated on a round-the-clock basis. 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








FLOURS Compicte 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Be wr, Fl 














FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT . RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA © ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A” 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 





KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


Letreeneee 
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House Establishes 
Select Committee 
on Foreign Aid 


WASHINGTON—Establishment of 
a select committee on foreign aid, 
composed of 19 members of the 
House of Representatives, was 
authorized by that branch of Con- 
gress during the closing days of the 
recently adjourned session. The reso- 
lution was introduced by Rep. C. A. 
Herter (R., Mass.).— 

The committee is authorized and 
directed to make a study of (1) ac- 
tual and prospective needs of foreign 
nations and peoples, including those 
within U.S. military zones, both for 
relief in terms of foods, clothing, 
ete., and of economic rehabilitation; 
(2) resources and facilities available 
to meet such needs within and with- 
out ‘the continental U.S.; (3) exist- 
ing or contemplated agencies, wheth- 
er private, public, domestic or inter- 
national, qualified to deal with such 
needs; (4) any or all measures which 
might assist in assessing relative 
needs and in correlating such assist- 
ance as the U.S. can properly make 
without weakening its domestic econ- 
omy. 

The speaker of the House has ap- 
pointed the committee which is rep- 
resentative of 15 major standing 
committees. 

Rep. Charles A. Eaton (R., N. J.) 
is chairman and Rep. Herter is vice 
chairman. The Committee on Agri- 
culture is represented by August H. 
Andresen (R., Minn.), and Howard 
D. Cooley (D., N. C.). 

The committee is required to re- 
port to the House from time to time 
as it deems appropriate and is re- 
quired to make a final report not lat- 
er than March 1, 1948. 

4 Membership of the committee is 
made up of the following representa- 
tives: Thomas A. Jenkins (R., Ohio), 
Charles A. Wolverton, (R., N. J.); 
August H. Andresen, (R., Minn.); 
Francis Case, (R., S. D.); John C. 
Kunkel, (R., Pa.); John M. Vorys, 
(R., Ohio); Charles W. Vursell, (R., 
Tll.); W. Kingsland Macy, (R., N. Y.); 
Richard M. Nixon, (R., Cal.); Wil- 
liam M. Colmer, (D., Miss.); James 
P. Richards, (D., S. C.); Francis E. 
Walter, (D., Pa.); Harold D. Cooley, 
(D., N. C.); George Mahon, (D., Tex- 
as); Overton Brooks, (D., La.); 
Eugene J. Keogh, (D., N. Y.,), and 
A. A. Monroney, (D., Okla.). 
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PEAVEY SCHOLARSHIP 


The board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has accepted a 
scholarship offered as an aid to a 
student in the college of agriculture, 
forestry and home economics offered 
by the F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneap- 
olis. The grain and elevator firm 
made the grant to enable a junior or 
senior in the college to obtain needed 
financial help. A student majoring in 
field crops, plant pathology or soils 
will be selected for the award by a 
university scholarship committee. 
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GEORGE GREGG APPOINTED 
BY CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. 


CHICAGO—George Gregg, former- 
ly with Poetzinger-Dechert, Chicago, 
has been appointed advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Chap- 
man & Smith Co., manufacturer of 
bakers’ supplies. The Courfain-Cobb 
advertising agency has been named 
to handle the company’s advertising. 














“Dependability” is just an- 
other way of saying “SUNNY 
KANSAS” Good bakeshop 
results are sure with SUNNY 


KANSAS this year, just as 


always, because the wheats 
that go into this grand flour 
are so carefully selected and 
so skillfully blended to pro- 
duce the right bakery per- 
formance. 


<> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage. _ 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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‘The Choice a the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING Co. 


Duluth, Mines 








DIXIE LILY THE WALNUT CREEK 
A flour p manpedp ee anywhere MILLING co. 
im an -rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. i eh a 
BUHLER, KANSAS ‘Since 1877 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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NEW HIGH MARKS IN PAST YEAR 
FOR FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 


Sales Volume Almost Double; Flour Production, Net 
Earnings Show Substantial Gains; Company 
Increases Production, Grain Storage Capacities 


KANSAS ‘CITY—New high marks 
in production and deliveries of flour, 
in total dollar sales and in net earn- 
ings are revealed in the annual re- 
port of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City. The company, accord- 
ing to Henry H. Cate, its president, 
also extended and improved its facil- 
ities during the year to bring flour 
milling capacity and grain storage to 
a new high. 

Combined sales of the organiza- 
tion for the fiscal year ended May 
31 were $54,699,585, or almost dou- 
ble the total of $28,082,213 for the 
previous year. The greatly increased 
total, which exceeds that of any other 
year of the company and its predeces- 
sors, is accounted for by the higher 
average of prices and also by the 
larger volume or tonnage. Flour pro- 
duction was 6,944,680 sacks and de- 
liveries 7,281,680. The flour output 
in the previous year was 5,761,210 
sacks. The year’s output was up 1,- 
183,470 sacks over 1945-46. 


Net Income Higher 


Net profits are reported at $2,601,- 
106 compared with $352,348 in the 
previous year. Net was equal to $5.64 
a share on the common stock out- 
standing at end of the fiscal year, 
which amounted to 460,858 shares. 
The net of the previous year was 
$1.26 a share on the 278,804 shares 
outstanding on May 31, 1946. 

The common stock is now the only 
capital of the company as a result of 
conversions of notes and the retire- 
ment of all the notes and certificates 
that had been outstanding. Dividends 
of 90¢ a share, or $408,457, were 
paid during the year. 

The report shows an increase from 
$2,473,315 in net working capital a 
year ago to $3,402,349. 

A sum of $751,707 was charged to 
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income of the year for depreciation 
and maintenance. 


Mill Capacity Increased 


Total daily flour milling capacity 
was increased to 25,800 sacks as of 
May 31 against 22,500 a year ago. 
Mr. Cate reports that additional in- 
stallations now under way will in- 
crease daily flour milling capacity to 
32,000 sacks by Jan. 1, 1948. By using 
space available in existing plants, the 
additional capacity is being provided 
at a relatively small cost, the report 
says. 

The company’s mills are i:ocated al 
North Kansas City and St. Louis, 
Mo., Great Bend, Fort Scott and 
Larned, Kansas, and Alva, Okla. 

In addition, the grain storage ca- 
pacity was increased by 1,750,000 bu. 
during the year. Work is under way 
on an addition of one million bushels 
at the St. Louis mill. The Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad elevator . of 
3,300,000 bu., purchased recently, and 
the new construction in St. Louis will 
bring the company’s total storage to 
12,000,000 bu. 


Outlook Favorable 


Mr. Cate says in part in the report 
to stockholders: 

“Heavy domestic absorption of 
flour and an unprecedented export 
demand characterized the year in 
flour milling. The rate of gain in 
sales by your organization exceeded 
the general average reported for the 
industry. For the last eight months, 
or from October through May, op- 
erations of our six mills were practi- 
cally at maximum capacity, with the 
plants operating 24 hours daily and 
six to seven days weekly. 

“There are ample supplies of wheat 
in the territories from which we 
draw our supplies, and all indications 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


BALANCE SHEET AT MAY 31, 1947 


ASSETS 
Current Assets 
EOE. .' 5.0:-0'¥'0.0.6:010'0: 0.9 06b0.8 0056.54.05 CSE ES O46 00.9 60060 40 bile web $ 16556,217.61 
Notes, drafts, and accounts receivable: 
EMMEO. 26 540 6:0 0'4.0.0-6Fd 60.0 0.0 051g 6.000 bE hb Sele 0b WHS One bOa8 $ 3,323,524.63 
o.: JEP PPTEP PTET TiyiTrerri eri Terre LTrer iii oro 55,974.87 
$ 3,379,499.50 
Less: Reserve for bad debts.........cccececesvscese 15,097.04 3,364,402.46 
Dari). GAGGED ..o0'k v60inc 8 cab te 4s ceeded Cowes tosses 231,250.00 
SRVOEOTOND | 60.565 Fie eclbins oe 0s eek Che eeeatebectheqe’ 3,929,693.06 
Total current AeMOtB coi i ccccccscccscvcccvepeces $ 7,680,563.13 
Investments and Other Assets: 
Board of Trade memberships, etc., $25,856.00 fully re- 
BOPVEE: ce cdets sve vodsdevoccacdstdetovscrsebdisesesis®. csbecdesowe 
Notes receivable from officers and employees, secured 
by common stock of the Company...........,5+se05 61,450.85 61,450.85 
Fixed Assets: 
Property, plant, and equipment............+-seseeeeeees $ 3,088,147.69 
Less: Reserve for depreciation. ...........++eeeeeees 2,701,763.43 


386,384.26 
109,569.76 
1.00 


$10,553,348.17 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


Current Liabilities: 
Unsecured notes 
Accounts payable 


Accrued salaries and wages............. 


$ 1,750,000.00 
372,599.92 
137,184.96 


Accrued taxes, including estimated Federal income and 


excess profits taxes for this and prior years:....... 


Total current liabilities ........ 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Capital stock: 


2,018,428.66 
$ 4,278,213.54 


Common—par value $5.00 per share; authorized 
600,000 shares; issued 460,858 shares........+... $ 2,304,290.00 
Surplus: 
REED ELE CULL OY ERAGE ORENT CALLER $ 280,100.99 
Earned, since April 1, 1941...:+5:rreeees 3,690,743.64 3,870,844.63 6,275,134.63 





$10,553,348.17 





point to a continued strong demand 
for flour from both domestic and ex- 
port markets for at least the next 1 
months and probably for a consider- 
ably longer period of time.” — 
Following is income statement with 
comparison, in thousands of dollars: 

















1947 1946 

Net PRIGS 2c ccc vcccscccsece’s $54,699 $28,082 
Other income ...........++. 68 55 
Total income ............ $54,767 $28,137 
Cost of goods sold ......... $47,992 $25,605 
Sales, adm. expense ........ 1,563 1,112 
DOD Ge secs-cto reese rces 752 474 
Insurance, taxes .......... 202 151 
Net interest exp. .......... 70 92 
Provision for fed. tax ...... 1,587 351 
Net income ...........+.. $ 2,601 $ 352 


A detailed statement of the finan- 
cial condition of the company at the 
close of business May 31, 1947, ap- 
pears elsewhere on this page. 
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DOW CHEMICAL SALES 
HIT NEW ALL TIME HIGH 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Dow Chemical 
Co. consolidated sales set a new all 
time high at $130,426,838 during the 
fiscal year ended May 31, it was re- 
vealed in the company’s 50th annual 
report to stockholders. This was 28% 
above the sales attained the previous 
year and approximately 442% above 
the. wartime peak of $124,570,200 set 
during the fiscal year 1944-45. 

The report also showed consoli- 
dated net earnings equivalent to $9.22 
a share on the 1,248,706 shares of 
common stock after deducting $1,- 
215,476 paid during the year in pre- 
ferred stock dividends. Common 
stock has since been split four-for- 
one with 4,994,824 shares of the new 
stock outstanding. While this ap- 
peared to be a substantial earnings 
increase over the $4.40 a share shown 
for the 1945-46 fiscal year, the re- 
port pointed out that such a compari- 
son can hardly be regarded as fair, 
1946 earnings being unusually low 
because of large after-the-war charge- 
offs in that year. 

Of the net earnings $3.25 a share 
was distributed to common stock- 
holders, the report shows, and the 
remaining $5.97 reinvested in the 
business. Common stock dividends 
amounted to $4,058,295. 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL EARNS 
$543,628 PAST QUARTER 


CHICAGO — Victor Chemical 
Works, manufacturer of phosphates, 
phosphorus and other chemical prod- 
ucts, reports earnings of $543,628 for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1947. Aft- 
er deduction of $35,000 for dividends 
on preferred stock, this is equivalent 
to 68¢ a share on 749,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding. 

Net profits for the corresponding 
quarter in 1946 were $521,805, equiv- 
alent after preferred dividends, to 65¢ 
a share of common stock. 

Earnings for the half year ending 
June 30, 1947, were $1,169,823, equiv- 
alent after preferred dividends, to 
$1.47 a share of common stock. In 
the first half year of 1946, net prof- 
its amounted to $1,023,509, equivalent 
after preferred dividends, to $1.27 a 
share of common stock. 

Notice has been received that a 
registration statement filed July 15, 
1947, by the company with the Se- 
curities and. Exchange Commission, 
became effective July 24. The state- 
ment pertained to the issue of 40,- 
000 shares of 34%% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, second series. Proceeds 
from the issue will be used largely 
for expansion of the company’s manu- 
facturing facilities, officials explained. 
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Panel to Discuss 
1947 Wheat Crop 
at Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—To discuss the 
characteristics of the 1947 winter 
.« wheat crop, a panel of nine baking 
and milling industry representatives 
have been chosen and will appear at 
an open meeting sponsored by the 
Midwest Bakers Allied Club and the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in Kansas City Aug. 22. 

A report on the Texas and Okla- 
homa wheat crops will be given by 
Glen E. Findley, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas. John S. Whinery, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, wil] 
review the Kansas crop, while char- 
acteristics of 1947 Nebraska wheat 
will be discussed by Arlee A. Andre, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co, 
Omaha. 

Such sponge characteristics «s mix- 
ing, absorption and fermentation will 
be reviewed by C. H. Mooney, Pani- 
plus Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Dough characteristics will comprise 
the third phase of the prograi. Bob 
Junge, Junge Bread Co., Coffeyville, 
Kansas, will discuss mixing and ab- 
sorption. Floor time and makv-up is 
the subject of a discussion to be 
given by John Jones, Rainbo Bread 
Co., Denver. Robert C. Dibble, Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
will talk on proofing and baking with 
1947 wheat. 

Finished bread characteristics will 
be the subject of the fourth part of 
the meeting. Volume, crust, shred 
and breaking will be discussed by 

_Dr. O. E. Stamberg, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, while 
R. C. Mitchell, Purity Bakeries, Chi- 
cago, will review the interna! char- 
acteristics of the loaf. 

An open discussion will follow the 
speakers’ remarks. The meeting will 
follow a luncheon which is scheduled 
to begin at 12:15 p.m. in the ball- 
room of Hotel President. Reserva- 
tions are being placed with the Mid- 
west Bakers Allied Club office in 
Hotel President, and can be accepted 
up to Aug. 21. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— - 

HERSHEY PLANS STOCK SPLIT 

HERSHEY, PA. — P. A. Staples, 
president of the Hershey Chocolate 
Corp., has called a_ stockho'ders’ 
meeting Sept. 15 to vote on proposals 
to retire the corporation’s tresury 
shares and to split the common stock 
three-for-one. Common stockh: ‘ders 
of record Aug. 8 will be entit! d to 
vote on the proposal. Of the $4 con- 
vertible preference there were au- 
thorized as of March 5 35),000 
shares, of which 253,844 shares «vere 
outstanding, exclusive of | 7,507 
shares held in treasury. Under the 
present capitalization, prefe: ence 
shares are convertible into common 
on a share-for-share basis. 

Of the common, there are 1 m ‘lion 
shares authorized, of which 27 /,351 
shares were reserved for conversion 
of the preference. Outstanding «0m- 


-mon totals 685,749 shares, exc! sive 


of 42,900 shares held in the trea-ury. 
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VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CO 
EARNINGS $4 MILL!ON 


RICHMOND, VA.—A. Lynn ::€y, 
president of the Virginia-Car ina 
Chemical Corp., estimates that his 
company’s earnings for the fiscal ) ear 
ended June 30, 1947, are appi0X! 
mately $4 million, after provisio:: [oT 
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federal and state income taxes. The 
com is manufacturer of Lucky 
Leaven phosphate. Earnings for the 
previous fiscal year totaled $1,702,- 
xs company has declared a divi- 
dend of $6 share in the 6% cumula- 
tive participating preferred stock, 
payable Sept. 2, also a dividend of 
$1.50 on the same stock, payable Oct. 
1, Dividend accumulations on the pre- 
ferred stock June 30 totaled $89.50 
share. 
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Foodstuffs Exports 
Increase Over 1946 
In January to May 


WASHINGTON—Exports of food- 
stuffs from the U.S. during the first 
five months of 1947 maintained an 
average monthly rate of over $200 
million and amounted to a total of 
$1,047,177,000, an increase of $49,311,- 
000 over the corresponding period 
of 1946, the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, re- 
ported recently. 

Imvorts of foodstuffs to the US. 
during the first five months were 
valued at $715,360,000, an increase 
of $190,655,000 or 26.6% over imports 
in the same period of 1946. 

Foodstuffs recording the greatest 
increases in exports in the January- 
May, 1947, period compared with the 
corresponding period of 1946, were 
wheat flour, corn, grain sorghums, 
peanuts, milled rice oilcake and oil- 
cake meal, horse meat, and sausage 
casings. 


Heavy Flour Shipments 


Shipments of wheat flour continued 
heavy during the January-May, 1947, 
period, totaling 39,258,000 100-lb. 
sacks with a value of $233,844,000 as 
compared with 21,646,000 100-lb. 
sacks valued at $82,142,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1946. This 
was a rise of 81.4% in quality and 
184.6% in value. 

Other inereases in exports during 
the first five months of 1947 were 
shown in corn, up 1,703%; grain 
sorghums, 15,000%; peanuts, 538%; 
milled rice, 22.2%; horse meat, 
1,491%; and sausage casings, 159.1%. 

Among non-food agricultural prod- 
ucts, major increases in exports dur- 
ing the first five months of 1947 
over the corresponding period of 
1946 were in cornstarch and corn- 
flour, up 275.5%; burley leaf to- 
bacco, up 40%; crude coconut oil, up 
26.6%; crude soybean oil, up 276%; 
and inedible tallow, up 307%. 


Major Import Increases 

Major increases in imports of food- 
stuffs during the January-May, 1947, 
period, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, were record- 
ed for cane sugar, black pepper, pre- 
pared coconut meat, fresh tomatoes 
and bananas. Cane sugar imports rose 
42.6%; black pepper, 3,093%; pre- 
pared coconut meat, 502%; fresh to- 
matoes, 33%, and bananas, 18%. 

Import decreases were recorded 
for wheat, down 94%; fresh fish, 
down 30%; cattle, down 93%; olives 
in brine, down 27.3%; and almonds, 
down 57%. 

Among imported non-food agricul- 
tural products showing the greatest 
Agen in the 1947 period over 
. : were copra, up 301%; tung oil, 

P 1,372%; linseed oil, up 168%; and 
7 leaf (filler) tobacco, up 33.8%. 

‘ecreases in imported non-food 
agricultural products were recorded 








for flaxseed, down 94.3%; Babassu 
nuts and kernels, down 39%; and 
cod-liver oil, down 54%. 
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OHIO SHIPPERS FEAR 
SHORTAGE OF BOXCARS 


TOLEDO—John A. Forshey, traffic 
commissioner of the Toledo Board of 
Trade, said that the Association of 
American Railroads had promised 
5,000 boxcars to use in moving wheat 
in this territory but that, to date, 
only 2,000 have been made available. 
He also stated that 84 elevators in 
this part of Ohio, eastern Indiana and 
southern Michigan are unable to ac- 
cept more grain. Cincinnati elevators 
have been compelled to place an em- 
bargo on further grain shipments. 
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Toledo elevators, Mr. Forshey said, 
will work Saturdays and Sundays to 
release cars as quickly as possible. 

A. E. Schultz, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, said that the situa- 
tion in Toledo may worsen this week 
with the real impact of the sudden 
harvest being felt. This year’s Ohio 
harvest, he said, will run close to the 
government estimate of 51,371,000 bu. 
Last year’s crop totaled 48,522,000 bu. 
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WOMAN FORMS CHICAGO 
FEED BROKERAGE FIRM 
CHICAGO—Miss E. M. Panther, 
recently announced the formation of 
the E. M. Panther Co., with office at 
102 E. Chestnut St., Chicago. The 
firm will do a feed brokerage busi- 
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ness in feed ingredients, grains and 
oils. 

Miss Panther was recently man- 
ager of the feed department for the 
Cardona-Stevens Co., and prior to 
that had been with Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co., Inc. 
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MONTREAL-NORWAY SHIP 
SERVICE IN OPERATION 


TORONTO — A new steamship 
service from Montreal to Norway is 
in operation to carry flour and other 
freight from Canada to Oslo. The 
Idefjord is scheduled to sail from 
Montreal Aug. 19 for Oslo with a car- 
go of flour and other commodities, 
and will make the trip regularly 
thereafter. Agents are the March 
Shipping Co., Ltd. 




























ATER POWER is one of Washington’s 

most important industrial advantages. 
Two of the world’s greatest dams, Grand Cou- 
lee and Bonneville, make it possible to offer 
industry unusually low electric power rates. _ 


Lumber, coal, iron, nickel, chrome, aluminum 
—and other basic metals—are available “on 





LOW ELECTRIC RATES 
LEADER IN LUMBER 


SOURCE OF SEA FOOD 


SCENIC WONDERLAND 


and packing. 


Washington’s 


the ground floor” for industrial purposes. 


The state’s tremendous yield of fruits and vege- 
tables, together with seafood, offers an imme- 





TREMENDOUS WATER POWER 


BASIC METALS AND ORES 
LARGE AGRICULTURAL YIELD 


GATEWAY TO THE ORIENT 
EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 
FAST GROWING POPULATION 


sk One of a series of adver- 
tisements based on in- 
dustrial opportunitiesin 

the states served by the 

‘ Union Pacific Railroad. 


diate supply to concerns engaged in processing 


population has shown a great 


growth; providing a large local consumer mar- 
ket and source of industrial workers. 


The state also is a gateway to the Orient for 
export business. 


From a viewpoint of good living, the Evergreen 


State offers a year ’round scenic playground... 
excellent educational and cultural advantages. 


Excellent rail transportation, for shippers and 


travelers, is provided by Union Pacific. 


9k Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC 


MIDDLE ROUTE . 




























lways uniform. 


always dependable 


HENKEL’S cake and bread flours provide you 
with flour for all your baking needs. They are always 
uniform. And our operation is large enough so that 
we can always carry sufficient stocks of wheat so 
that you are sure of getting the flour you want. 


Henkel’s Cake and Pastry Flours 





"Made Good" Since 1855 by 


The Stenkel HourMilhs 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street 


Detroit 26, Mich. 

















"OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this: and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 










— ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of ffour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
="! Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Senboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 






















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 

















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 













Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain-and Selftising . - 


- LIGONIBR, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 
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Official Says Farm Income May 
Remain Near $20 Billion Yearly 


WASHINGTON—Recession of sup- 
ported farm prices to support levels 
would effect a decline of approxi- 
mately 25% in the general farm price 
level, but farm income would remain 
close to $20 billion annually, H. I. 
Liebling, Department of Commerce, 
predicted recently. He also stated 
that farm income. reached the $25 
billion mark in 1946 and that 1947 
would show a higher total. 

A digest of the statement of the 
commerce department official follows 
in part: 

“Prices of supported commodities 
would have to drop an average of 
about one fifth below current levels 
before the program would be fully 
operative,” the author says. He esti- 
mated that prices of all farm com- 
modities would drop about 25% be- 


low June levels if prices of supported 
products fell to support levels and 
associated declines occurred in un- 
supported commodities. 

“This estimate does not allow for 
the effects on the parity index of 
lower prices which farmers would 
pay for purchased commodities. 
These effects would be felt in lower 
support prices, but only after a time 
ag.” 

The article emphasizes ~-that the 
course of industrial prices will help 
determine how far farm prices will 
fall through the operation of the 
parity mechanism. If industrial prices 
fall 10% at the same time that ag- 
ricultural prices drop to suppor? lev- 
els, a decline of almost a third in 
the average of all prices received by 
farmers would be possible, he wrote. 





EARNINGS DROP REPORTED 
- BY CARR-CONSOLIDATED 


Net income of Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit Co.—created on Dec. 31, 1946, 
by merger of the J. B. Carr Biscuit 
Co. of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and the 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. of Chicago— 
for the 24 weeks ended on June 16 
amounted to $478,869, contrasted 
with $1,147,098 in pro forma com- 
bined net income of the two com- 
panies for the six months to June 30, 
1946, it has been announced by J. B. 
Carr, president. 


Final results for the 24 weeks 
were equal to 66¢ a share on the 726,- 
009 outstanding common shares and 
compared with $1.58 a share on an 
equivalent capitalization in the six 
months ended June 30, 1946. Net 
sales aggregated $10,996,350, against 
$11,764,849, while net income before 
federal income taxes came to $771,- 
869, compared with $1,879,786. Ac- 
cruals for federal income _ taxes 
amounted to $293,000, against $732,- 
688. 

“Contributing, among other fac- 
tors, to the decline in earnings for 
the 24-week period,” Mr. Carr ex- 
plained, “were the increased costs 


incident to the restoration of prewar . 


quality in Carr-Consolidated prod- 
ucts. These were occasioned by the 
elimination of substitute materials, 
the enlargement of shortening con- 
tents in all products, and the in- 
creased use of such formerly scarce 
ingredients as nuts, chocolate, etc. 


Another factor was the nonrecurring © 


expenses resulting from the expan- 
sion of Carr-Consolidated’s direct dis- 


tribution from 12 branch sales agen- ' 


cies at the start of the year to 30 cur- 
rently. This expansion was effected 
more rapidly than originally pro- 
jected.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURINA’S PRESIDENT WILL 
SPEAK AT FEED MEETING 


ST. LOUIS — Donald Danforth, 
president of Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, will be the featured speaker 
at a special feed industry luncheon 
during the 5ist annual convention of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. Sept. 14 to 16 in St. 
Louis, F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Minne- 
apolis, president of the association, 
announced. 

Mr. Danforth will discuss “Service 
to the Livestock and Poultry Feed- 
ers.” His talk will cover the position 
of feed dealers at the present, the 


important part they play in American 
agriculture and how they can make 
their services still more valuable. 


The Ralston Purina executive has 
been associated with the company 
since his graduation from Princeton 
University in 1920, serving in virtu- 
ally all departments in various ca. 
pacities before becoming secretary: 
treasurer in 1925. He was elected vice 
president and treasurer in 1929 and 
has headed the company since 1932. 


Active in civic affairs, Mr. Dan- 
forth is secretary of the American 
Youth Foundation, a trustee of Berea 
(Ky.) College, a member of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Missouri’s board of 
governors, a director of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, and other 
civic and business positions. 

E. G. Cherbonnier, St. Louis, the 
association’s feed counsellor, wil! pre- 
side at the meeting. Co-chairmen will 
be John Hinck, Corning, Iowa, chair- 
man of the association’s nation! re- 
tail feed committee, and Max F. Cohn, 
Buffalo, N. Y., chairman of the na- 
tional feed distributors committee of 
the: ‘association. 

The luncheon will be held in the 
Statler Hotel, the convention head- 
quarters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HIGHER SALES REPORTED 
BY PROCTER & GAMBLE 


CINCINNATI—Procter & Gamble 
sales totaled $533,911,333 in the {iscal 
year ‘ended June 30, compared with 
sales of $346,358,246 in the preceding 
year, according to a recent company 
report. Earnings of the company were 
reported at $32,924,171, equal to $5.11 
a common share, compared with “23,- 
022,241, equal to $3.56 a common 
share in the 1946 fiscal year. 

Sales and earnings of the company 
in the fiscal year ended June 30 were 
the largest in the company’s history, 
the report said. 

The consolidated net profit of the 
company before a reserve of $14 mil- 
lion to provide against possible fur- 
ther declines in market prices of ™a- 
terials and merchandise but after de- 
ducting depreciation, taxes, marke? ing 
and other expenses, adjusting mer- 
chandise to the lower of cost or mar- 
ket at the end of the year, and pro- 
viding for future foreign exchange 
fluctuation, amounted to $46,924,171. 

Earnings of subsidiaries operaiing 
abroad, according to the June 30 
statements of the company, amount 
to $3,293,671 for the year. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 


WOLF MILLIN 
LLINWOOD, KANSA 














SERS ats : 


CANNON VALLE 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











““Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
2 Only 11 Miles from New York City 











— Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha; Neb. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domesticand Export DOVER, OHIO 


a 














EUROPEAN CROP 
PROSPECT DARK 


~<>— 


Russian Crop Picture Fairly Good, 
But Danubian Area Suffers from 
Drouth Damage 


LONDON—Broomhal! reports that 
Russia’s southern crop of wheat and 
barley is already well advanced and, 
with the possible exception of the 
Ukraine, yields generally are good 
this year. An official statement con- 
firms that the area sown to all ce- 
reals shows an aggregate increase 
of 20 million acres over that of a 
year ago..On the other hand, crops 
in the Danubian countries were seri- 
ously affected by drouth during May. 

Crops of the western countries 
have made excellent headway dur- 
ing the last two or three weeks. 
In the United Kingdom, despite a 
smaller acreage and early setbacks, 
the cereal crops give good promise. 
In Germany, prospects have im- 
proved and the harvest is expected 
to exceed the estimate given after 
the hard winter, in spite of the short- 
ages of fertilizers, implements and 
skilled farm labor. 

Belgium, Holland and France ex- 
pect a better yield than anticipated, 
but in France it is feared that the 
excessive heat at the end of June 
has done considerable damage to the 
crop through premature ripening. It 
also will be very short in straw. In 
Italy, it is estimated the wheat crop 
will not exceed 184 million bushels. 
Another serious fedture is that in 
spite of a premium for early deliv- 
ery, only about 6% of the estimated 
crop has so far reached the state 
grain silos. 

The one bright spot in the situa- 
tion in Italy is that it has produced 
a surplus of rice this year and pro- 
ducers hope that after home re- 
quirements have been satisfied the 
government will grant permits for the 
export of rice against wheat or flour, 
thus lessening the wheat deficit, 
which is estimated at 104 to 120 
million bushels. 

In Portugal, yields of wheat are 
light, winter wheat apparently having 
given the best results. Other grains 
have done fairly well, but ail fail 
short of last year. Norway expects to 
harvest 79% winter wheat and 91% 
spring wheat, but it looks as if the 
Danish wheat crop will be very small, 
for, according to estimates July 15, 
it is only 61%, compared with 97% 
last year. Rye is only 69% compared 
with 94% last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRI-SECTION CHEMISTS 
TO MEET IN MANHATTAN 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A meet- 
ing of the Pioneer, Kansas City, and 
Nebraska sections of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists will 
be held at Kansas State College Sept. 
20, with the department of milling 
industry as host. 

In making the announcement, Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department, said that the Lone Star 
Section of the association also has 
been invited to attend. This group 
is made up of chemists in Texas and 
Oklahoma. Dr. Shellenberger said 
that he expects an attendance of 
about 150 chemists at the meeting. 

The meeting will be called at 9:30 
a.m., and a number of technical pa- 
pers have been scheduled for the 
morning session. After a luncheon in 
the college cafeteria, the group will 
attend the Kansas State-Oklahoma 
A & M football game. 
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Gor Better Bread 
& 
The 
WILLIAM KELLY 
oe MILLING COMPANY — 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
o 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 




















by C CARROLL K. MICHENER 





A CHICKEN, OR A NAKED LADY? 
—Readers of The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s editorial page undoubtedly will 
remember the question which Robert 
E. Sterling, editor of this publication, 
posed to Harvey E. Yantis, editor of 
our associated paper, Feedstuffs, in 
\the July 29 issue. It was in connec- 
tion with a project presented in Con- 


‘ 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


make him appear to be a little teched 
to the fellow who would spend all of 
his spare time cataloging butterflies. 
On the political, or new deal, side of 
the question, we doubt that the en- 
graving of a new stamp issue is much 
of.a drain on the overburdened tax- 
payer, who is hardened by this time 
to regarding any government activity 
involving less than $100 million as 


- not worthy of notice, much less pro- 


test. 

“The point is that a fat hen on a 
three-cent stamp probably would give 
many worthy citizens as much pleas- 
ure, if not thrill, as Mr. Sterling 
would receive from filling a flush on 
a two-card draw. The cost in either 
case from a standpoint of long range 
policy, perhaps would favor the stamp 
issue. 


ed Nations, April 25, 1945—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt.’ The other had a picture 
of FDR and the words, “Freedom of 
Speech and Religion, From Want and 
Fear,’ inscribed on a global back- 
ground. 

@ “Numerous presidents and other 
national political figures have, of 
course, been mmorialized on stamps. 
A recent issue so honored Al Smith. 
The ubiquitous Eleanor has not yet 
received recognition, although there 
might be some precedent for such an 
issue in the fact that Martha Wash- 
ington’s portrait appears on an older 
issue of 144¢ stamps. 

“Centennials and other anniver- 
saries are a chief source of inspira- 
tion to the new stamp designers, or 
perhaps to the interested voters and 
their congressmen. Tennessee was so 
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iSTERDAY, Topay ¢ TomoRROW 


against starvation and lack of shelter, 
Under constant strain and nervous 
tension, tempers have lost their dis. 
cipline and minds their balance. 

In this setting a new generation of 
children is now struggling for sur. 
vival. They need desperately—and 
now—food, clothing and proper care, 
It is the belief of trained observers 
that, unless standards of child life 
in the war-torn countries improve 
quickly, the outlook for the world as 
a whole is dark.—From a bulletin 
published by the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund. 

ee @ 


The Homestexd 


Look to the farthest hill, my son, 
note the rise 
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‘gress by Rep. Sadlak of Connecticut © “Not being a philatelist, our re- honored on her 150th anniversary of Of towering oaks, gaunt trees grown er eve 
at the instigation of Paul Ives, edi- , : A (Continued on page 26) old beyond surmise; a crit 
f Cackl ac to authorize searches in this matter could not be y' , differe 
tor 6 Lace One Lem, deep. A co-worker, however, while * * * Once they shadowed this furrow on =. 
a special stamp issue memorializing ot an enthusiast, has made a habit which we stand, a 
the chicken and commemorating the for several years of tearing any new The Struggle for Survival Then a man left wagon train and to sati 
100th anniversary of the first poultry stamps that come to his attention friends to claim this land. yale 
show held in this country. from the container and tossing them Those who have traveled in the Slowly the trees fell back, the bare = 
Mr. Sterling used the proposal as a into a desk drawer. We looked over Wat-torn countries and seen street earth turned in. verdant giving, The: 
target at which to cast some darts, this cater chun) eéfiectinn: an ae ==08 running, small shops beginning Now a man could know his worth in variati 
his premise being that the govern- were astounded at the gr oat variety to do business again, and other ap- work, know worth in living. flour v 
ment has gone overboard on such it revealed. It is a fact—or, at least, Parent signs of normalcy, have per- He and the men who followed plant- wheat 
matters as special stamp issues and ain bis - tale impression—that pores haps thought at first these were indi- ed on, some good years, bad studie: 
similar expenditures; that they were government must have been employ- cations that prewar conditions were years, flood or drought, ‘ lots of 
in company with a thousand other ing as many designers, artists, en- returning. But then has come the Flaunting their faith at the ili winds’ yields 
crackpot ideas in _Washington, (and) gravers and other Gentines on ¢ 5 tem realization of an underlying change; scream, defying the borer worms’ the re 
just plain damn silly. He concluded out these new stamps as there are the feeling that, in many places, civil- evil mouth; ing as 
that, despite his own feelings, he was lets enue ization has now worn very thin, and Now it is for you to tend this land, were ii 
inclined to leave our official position “The only ae precedent we could that plain barbarism is all too often and if havoc rain from mad- The 
in regard to a chicken stamp, froma ¢ 4 joy hides tee els tee close to the surface. dened skies, ed in 
policy standpoint, to Mr. Yantis. shawinr tie Guivien taken wih During the long years of occupa- You must sow again with the com- depart: 
© Hot Weather Literature—This be- to our fighting men of the last war tion oe pee oi fought the most py Be a dong le wae; 18 , 
ing one of the lightest subjects, even when they left the service. This de- = ive of battles for survival, not & Cream that never dies! 43.‘ 
for hot weather reading, that could sign, it will be remembered, was °™Y 48alnst enemy action but also ~—Rosalie Barnett Spindler =. 
be presented = the» peijcrind columns — generally named by the returned 7 oy 
of either publication, antis re- boys, ‘the ruptured duck.’ But, if ft : : ‘ 
’ ie on 
sponded as follows, in the Aug. 9 issue. poultry has so far been neglected by : g empty. from over on Turtle crick come in here The 
of Feedstuffs: the post office department and Con- t Other day, said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River physic: 
Mer est of all, we will admit that. gress, hardly anything else has been. Roller Mills, “hell-raisin’ about what he'd mthe 
r. Sterling scooped us on the. pro- “Among the comparatively recent 
posed chicken stamp issue. We hadn’t commemorative issues are those, of read in the paper an’ how I'd 
heard anything about it until we read course, inspired by the’ war. The robbed him when he hauled in his or 
his dissertation. We have been giving Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard, wheat. ‘A’right,’ says I, ‘yer dang Sample 
the subject thought, however. Our. the Merchant Marine, all were hon- ’ wheat’s right out there in the All 1 
conclusions may be stated briefly ored with designs and illustrations : : ; & P , prepar 
with the question, ‘Why not?’ artistically pleasing. The famous bin, an’ the market’s gone down ing mi 
La hobhy is on —_ vo man photograph of the flag raising on an’ there ain’t no shippin’ car in ware c 
who likes it, and something else to a Iwo Jima honored not only that in- : : : Benn aft 
moan who docan't. While Mr. Sterling catset: ut tae OA. Maes Shame sight this side of Chris’mas an — 
dismisses stamp collecting, or philate- also have been numerous varieties of ef you want that wheat you can wheat 
ly, as ‘plain damn silly,’ it isn’t so ‘victory’ stamps, including one with Wi have it fer jes’ ten cents le ssn aw, 
regarded by thousands of men, wom- the line ‘United Nations for Victory.” _.; > » paid ou. An’ in addition to ‘ie a 
en and kids, including his friend who The part played by industry and agri- itp y 18 hou 
‘makes an annual 20% profit from it. culture also rated a special stamp. that, ef you "tot! t want to trade an’ got ples w 
Golf “g seem a _~ pastime to the In this general war category were at any folks dependin’ on you, you better go out an’ bring ers. ex} 
'tennis player, and vice versa. Mr. least two stamps memorializing Pres- ’ n am 
‘Sterling, we know, would seldom if ident Roosevelt, one of which simply somebody back to help eee fight because I me autores ly : : ee in Fie 
‘ever pass up an opportunity for a carried the line, in comparatively of few words an’ I’m plumb done talkin’.”—Reprinted from 
‘poker or bridge session, which may bold type for a stamp, “Toward Unit- The Northwestern Miller of Sept. 8, 1920. 
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MILLER 


_ MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


yield has been a matter of ex- 

treme importance to the mill- 
er ever since ash content has been 
a criterion of flour quality. To mill 
different wheats and obtain a flour of 
fairly constant ash content, in.order 
to satisfy contract specifications, has 
been an almost constant “headache” 
to mill superintendents. 

There have been unexplainable 
variations in the ash content of the 
flour when changing from one mix of 

* wheat to another. This problem was 
studied by milling three different 
_lots of wheat, milling for increasing 
yields of flour, and then determining 
the relationship between the result- 
ing ash contents as the flour yields 
were increased. 

The research problem was conduct- 
ed in the experimental mill of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, in 
1943. Three different lots of hard red 
winter wheat were used in the study. 
The lots were designated at Samples 
A, B and C. 

The following data describes the 
physical and chemical characteristics 
of the samples: 

Test Wheat Moisture 


T: E relation of flour ash to flour 


weight ash content 

Ib. % % 

Sample A ...... 57.8 1.976 11.2 
Sample B ...... 58.1 1.814 10.8 
Sample C ...... 58.3 1.762 11.8 


All the samples were cleaned and 
prepared for milling in the follow- 
ing manner: 2,500 grams of wheat 
were cleaned and scoured on a small 
laboratory scourer. A  2,000-gram 
portion of the cleaned and scoured 
Wheat from each of the three sam- 
ples was then tempered to 16% mois- 
ture and allowed to rest from 16 to 
18 hours before being milled. All sam- 
ples were milled on an Allis-Chalm- 
ets. experimental mill. The flow dia- 
gram used for the milling is shown 
in Figure 1, 


Milling Procedure 


All yields were figured on a dry, 
clean wheat basis. The flour analyzed 
was straight grade and each sample 
was thoroughly mixed before samples 
were taken for the ash analysis. 

The first 10 samples from each lot 
(A, B and C) were milled for pro- 
gressively higher flour yields. The 
first samples were milled for a 60% 
yield and the extraction was in- 
creased to what was considered a 
normal bran and shorts clean-up. 

In about six or seven samples, the 
ran was held at normal clean-up and 
the endosperm in the shorts was 





Relationship of Ash to Yield 


By A. N. Hibbs and W. F. Keller 
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Figure 1—Flow sheet showing the method of milling the samples for the 
study of the rélation of flour ash to flour yield. The black dots on the 
diagram indicate the points at which the stocks were weighed to obtain 
data for yield figures. 


gradually reduced to produce the 
highest possible extraction. 

In about seven or eight samples the 
shorts clean-up was held at normal 
and as much endosperm as possible 
was removed from the bran. (The 
points on the lines'in Figure 2 where 


the lines fork are the points where 
the bran and shorts clean-ups were 
started). 

From the milling procedures out- 
line, one would expect flexibility ‘in 
the flow sheet. For the first series, in 
which the 10 samples were milled for 
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Figure 2—The above chart illustrates the relationship between flour ash 
and flour yield for each of the three samples of wheats used in the study 
reported. It will be noted that there is a constant relationship between 
ash and flour yield as the yield is increased. The chart also shows that, 
in increasing the extraction rate, it is more desirable to regrind the 
shorts rather than the bran to keep the ash value as low as possible. 





progressively higher yields, only the 
best middlings streams were reduced 
to flour. This was varied until the 
bran and shorts clean-up appeared to 
be normal and the flour yield was 
approximately 71%. 

In the second series in which the 
bran was held normal and further 
grinding given the shorts, the bran 
obtained was about the same in all 
samples, and more grinding was done 
on the shorts. 

In the final series of samples, an 
attempt was made to increase the 
flour yield by grinding the bran and 
holding the shorts constant. The re- 
sults of the three series of milling 
tests are illustrated in Figure 2. 


Ash Vs. Yield Relationship 


A good relationship exists between 
ash content and flour yield. It will 
be seen from all three curves that 
as the flour yield is increased, the 
ash content will be increased. This 
relationship is true from 60% ex- 
traction to normal. extraction, at 
which point the curve forks. The up- 
per branch shows the results of ex- 
tended shorts clean-up and the lower 
branch shows the results of the ex- 
tended bran clean-up. 

A nearly horizontal line was ob- 
tained in plotting flour yield vs. flour 
ash for the bran clean-up data which 
indicates that there is a very large 
increase in ash with only a small in- 
crease in flour yield. No good miller 
will attempt to increase his mill’s 
flour yield by further work on the 
bran. 

If the increase above a normal yield 
is necessary, a smaller increase in 
flour ash will result if further grind- 
ing is done on the shorts, as com- 
pared with the bran. 


Wide Differences in Flour 


The most significant feature of this 
problem is in the differences in the 
flours obtained from the three differ- 
ent wheats. All of the wheats showed 
about the same amount of ash and 
were cleaned and milled in the same 
manner, on the same machinery. The 
ash contents of the three straight 
grade flours varied sufficiently so 
that curves for the flours could be 
plotted on the same sheet of graph 
paper. 

Wheat B appears to be the most 
desirable milling wheat as far as ash 
and yield are concerned. It is evident 
that milling for a definite flour ash 
and yield from wheats of different 
varieties or localities is not too prac- 
tical. 


(Continued on page 25a) 
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and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. +« Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. « In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto « Valleyfield 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N.Y. « 
St. Louis, Mo. . Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. Seattle, Wash. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Rahway, N. J. 


SA Guaranty of Purity and Reliability 
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Scotland’s School for 


* * * * * 


* * * * 


Editor's Note— This article was 
prepared for publication in this jour- 
nal by Dr. Sword, one of the lectur- 
ers at the Glasgow, Scotland, classes 
for milling operatives. He has had 
considerable opportunity to evaluate 
the different methods of offering vo- 
cational training and in this article 
includes some specific recommenda- 
tions for consideration in setting up 
training courses for operatives in 
this country. The author is chief 
cereal chemist for the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
and is regarded highly for his abili- 
ties as a chemist and also a teacher. 
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UR milling lads dislike terms 
QO such as “Classes in Technol- 

ogy” and prefer to call them 
“the Milling Classes.” The older 
hands remember when they were 
conducted by an enthusiastic mill 
manager, sometimes on a Saturday 
night or even on a Sunday, just for 
the love of it. Now they are still 
conducted by enthusiastic members 
of milling staffs but under the aus- 
pices of the local education authority, 
which provides accommodation in a 
school building and the usual super- 
vision of attendance records and class 
inspection. Fees for the course are 
determined by the local authority, 
and each class has to be approved 
individually by the corporation. The 
program of work is based on the syl- 
labus issued by the City & Guilds 
of London Institute, and an objec- 
tive is found in thé certificates (in- 
termediate and final) awarded by 
that body on the results of the writ- 
ten examination which it sets in May 
each year. 


Numbers Attending Classes 
in Glasgow 

Last winter we opened the session 
with a roll of 57. This we thought 
very satisfactory in a community 
whose flour mills have a total capac- 
ity of less than 17,000 100-lb. sacks 
daily. 

The ages of our students range 
from 15 to over 50. One year we had 
a father and son in the class at the 
same time. (The father was the more 
diligent student.) Flour millers are 
usually keen readers, and in Scot- 
land at least they support the old 
proverb, “You’re never too old to 
learn.” With such characteristics as 
a background it is not surprising 
that, in their minds, the idea of 
holding milling classes has persistent- 
ly germinated ever since the intro- 
duction of roller mills enlarged the 
Scope of the miller’s craft in addi- 
tion to providing almost unlimited 
opportunities for the milling engi- 
neer, 

Cycles of Enthusiasm 

Yet the history of flour milling 
classes in this country shows that 
they have not experienced a con- 
tinuous growth by any means. Lon- 
don may be big enough to level out 
local undulations in interest and at- 
tention to the subject, but in the 
Provinces there are ups and downs, 
and blank periods occur with sinister 
persistency. The ‘formation of the 
classes, the process of expansion, and 
the gradual fading out, form a cycle 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 
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By James Sword, Ph. D., F.C.S., F.R.I.C. 


which appears periodically. It is al- 
most like the curve of a sound wave, 
oscillating between the extremes of 
its amplitude; it has a period of posi- 
tive vitality followed by a period of 
suppressed activity which finally rises 
to the surface again in the next cycle. 
The World Wars constituted major 
obstacles which interrupted progress 
to such an extent that a new start 
had to be made after each. 


The Postwar Position 


Last year, the peculiar combination 
of circumstances produced a peak in 
our numbers. The fighting services 
had shed their veterans, and they 
came back to us eager to learn what 
they had missed during their five or 
six years in the Forces. They were 
assured of reinstatement in their 
jobs, but six years in the army had 
given them no experience in flour 
milling. They were like journeymen 
without apprenticeships, and techni- 
cal classes could not fill that gap. 

Classes could accelerate the pro- 
cess, however, and, by elucidating 
the principles of the craft enable 
the young miller to grasp the sig- 
nificance of what he was doing. 


Fees and Books 


The returned servicemen found 
that fees had assumed greater pro- 
portions since prewar days. Twenty 
years ago the cost of evening study 
to the studious miller was largely a 
matter of the sacrifice of personal 
leisure and amusement. Now, fees 
are considerable. The fee imposed by 
the Education Authority is 10s. 
($2.50) per session (26 weeks). This 
includes the use of drawing instru- 


ments but not drawing paper nor 
notebooks, which the student must 
supply himself. The number of 
drawing sheets required by each stu- 
dent is small, but separate books for 
lecture notes are essential for the 
two sections of the class (milling 
and science), and cost 2s 6d (30¢) 
to 3s 6d (42¢) each. To afford con- 
tinuity in attempting exercises and 
allow time for correction between 
one week and another, two exercise 
books are required for each section 
of the class, and over and above all 
these “in ink’ notebooks, another 
notebook is required for general 
notes. In all, the bill for notebooks 
(for exercises and lectures) amounts 
to about £1. ($5.00) per student. 
The Millers’ Trade Union tried to 
encourage the men by contributing a 
substantial sum towards the payment 
of these notebooks. In order to secure 
uniformity, we purchased the books 
and resold them to the students at 
the net cost price. 

The students are strongly advised 
to work from a textbook. Flour Mill- 
ing Technology, by Leslie Smith (is- 


sued at 10s 6d ($2.50) to students), - 


is recommended for the first year. 
Flour Milling, by J. F. Lockwood 
(issued at 15s ($3.50) to students) 
for later years; also the excellent 
educational pamphlets published by 
the Joint Industrial Council. 

There is no reference library at- 
tached to the class in Glasgow, (nor 
in any other center, as far as the 
writer is aware), but if demands 
are not too numerous, most of the 
other well-known text-books can be 
borrowed from the lecturers or from 





TECHNICAL ADVISORS—tThe millers shown in the picture above con- 
stitute a committee of operatives that was appointed to make a survey 
of the 120-sack mill in the department of milling industry, Kansas State 


College, and make rec 


dations regarding the installation of new 





machinery and equipment planned for the modernization of the plant. 
The department has a fund of $15,000 available, $10,000 of which was 
appropriated by the Kansas legislature, and $5,000 as a grant-in-aid 
from the Millers National Federation, Chicago. The men in the picture, 
all members of the Association of Operative Millers are: Donald S. Eber, 
executive secretary of the organization; T. S. Ables, Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina; R. K. Durham, director of the federation’s technical service de- 
partment; Dee McQuillen, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and Carl W. 


Grier, General Mills, Inc., Chicago. 
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the staff at the mills where the stu- 
dents are employed. Under this head- 
ing we would include books by Kos- 
min, Voller, Donlinger, Percival, 
Kent-Jones, Amos, Jago, Scott, Si- 
mon, etc. The fees for the City & 
Guilds’ examination (for the inter- 
mediate, 15s [$3.50] and for the 
final examination, £1 [$5.00]) are in 
addition to any fees payable for the 
course of instruction. 

Employers have also shown a much 
more lively interest in the classes in 
recent years, and have done much to 
encourage the men to take up the 
classes seriously. Some firms repaid 
the class fees on the basis of a sat- 
isfactory class record; some supplied 
textbooks, and at least one firm of- 
fered a substantial bonus to all who 
obtained the City & Guilds’ certifi- 
cates. We did not expect that all 
would maintain their first enthusi- 
asm. Many had never known what 
serious study meant. School was a 
memory—not a very pleasant one, 
perhaps—and in some cases the re- 
sponsibilities of married life with 
the added difficulties of the housing 
situation interfered with the effort. 
Nevertheless, of the 12 students en- 
rolled for the second year course, 
every one secured entry for the City 
& Guilds’ examination. 


The Obstacle of the Three-Shift Day 


The obstacle on the track is the 
three-shift system, inseparable from 
an industry which must run continu- 
ously. This is the iron bar which 
spokes the wheel every time, because 
under the three-shift system one sec- 
tion is always absent, since there is 
always one section on duty. In other 
words, no student can be present 
for more than two nights out of 
every three, and every lecture or 
demonstration must be repeated the 
following week, since half of the 
class is absent when it is first deliv- 
ered. Progress is thus reduced to 
half speed. 

When the student roll is small, the 
necessity of combining classes arises. 

(Continued on page’ 22a) 
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The First 50 Years for Victor Chemical Works 


was born 50 years ago, under 

very modest circumstances, 

and its years of growth so far have 

been closely identified with the per- 

sonality of its present chairman, 
August Kochs. 

It was in 1897 that Mr. Kochs, a 


V ICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


young business man with a_back- 
ground of chemistry, focused his at- 
tention on the manufacture of mono- 
calcium phosphate. At that time he 
was associated with the firm of 
Petersen & Mansar, flour merchants 
in the Board of Trade building in 
Chicago. The firm was losing money 





The first laboratory of the Victor Chemical Works was not a very elab- 
_ orate affair. Shown in the picture above is the laboratory as it was in the 
Chicago Heights plant in the early days of the company. 





1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








STORE GRAIN SAFELY... 





cientific research has proven grain in storage must be 
S ventilated with constantly changing fresh air in order 
to live. This grain must also contain a balanced amount 
of moisture — but if excessive dampness increases this 
moisture content, the grain will spoil. lf air cannot pass 
through the elevator walls, or if water seeps through 
disintegrated concrete areas, thousands of dollars will 


be lost in ruined grain. 


To reduce spoilage, elevator walls must “‘breathe” — 
must permit a limited amount of air to enter and leave. 
And the same concrete, which allows air passage, must 
also repel water or excessive moisture. 





should read it. 


Write today for “Wall Breathing”— a valu- 
able free booklet describing the causes of 
and remedies for concrete deterioration. ~ 
Every elevator operator and grain man 


on a manufacturing venture which 
was conducted as a side line in Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill., where the produc- 
tion of monocalcium phosphate for 
baking powder was being attempted, 
using phosphate rock as a raw ma- 
terial. There was no uniformity in 
the quality of the material being 
produced, and Mr. Kochs was encour- 
aged to look over the operation, and 
determine whether or not it was 
worth saving. 

Mr. Kochs found a small plant in 
rented quarters, which two men had 
started. The operators had no knowl- 


edge of chemistry and were blind- 
ly following inadequate instructions, 
with the result that about $2,000 
was being expended a month to pro- 
duce material salable at only $1,200, 
In spite of the uneconomic nature of 
the operations, Mr. Kochs was ip- 
trigued with the possibility of 
obtaining a suitable product, and 
studied all of the chemical literature 
available on phosphoric acid and 
phosphates, with a view of eliminat- 
ing the immediate faults in the proc- 
ess being used, and the monocalcium 
phosphate being produced. Shortly 





Today’s baking laboratory at the Victor Chemical Works plant in Chica- 
go Heights is equipped with all devices for making chemical and baking 
tests of the company’s products. The company has served the food in- 


dustry for more than 50 years. 
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Breathe 


Western's engineers and technicians, backed by 35 years 
of experience, have successfully applied this “Wall Breath- 
ing” principle to many of America’s largest mills and ele- 
vators. Thousands of dollars have been saved by restoring 
deteriorated masonry, installing necessary movement joints, 
and thus preventing consequent grain spoilage. Protect your 
structure by contacting the nearest Western office at once . 


.a skilled Western engineer will inspect your elevator 


without obligation. 
Let Western Be Your Concrete Dentist 


WATERPROOFING 


SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG, e« 


COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, 1, MO. 





ATLANTA, GA. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N.C. « KANSAS CITY, MO. ¢ SPRINGFIELD, MO. 





thereafter, he assumed management 
of the plant, and engaged the part- 
time services of a chemist to work 
with him in the study and develop- 
ment of the process. 

Mr. Kochs spent his days making 
phosphates, and his evenings trying 
to sell by letter. Within a year he 
made the first real progress in prod- 
uct improvement, by developing 4 
method of eliminating free phos- 
phoric acid from the monocalcium 
phosphate. This enabled the produc- 
tion of a pure, dry product, marked- 
ly superior to the former hygroscopic 
mass containing free acid and re- 
quiring the addition of starch or cal- 
cium sulphate to convert into a dry 
product. About the time that pros- 
pects for the venture began to show 
promise, *the owner of the rented 
building required the space for other 
purposes, and the youthful phosphate 
business was put out on the stree! 


First Plant Built 


Some real improvements in process 
as well as product had been made, 
however, and it was-decided that the 
prospects warranted the construction 
of a real chemical plant, if sufficient 
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August Kochs 


capital were available. Local financ- 
ing could not be found, so Mr. Kochs 
went East, where he spent several 
weeks in the laboratory of Prof. C. F. 
Chandler at Columbia University, 
demonstrating the quality of his 
product. Impressed by Mr. Kochs per- 
sonally as much as by the demon- 
strations, Prof. Chandler recommend- 
ed to William A. Read, the invest- 
ment banker in New York, that capi- 
tal be made available. As a result, 
Victor Chemical Works was incorpo- 
rated in Illinois on Feb. 21, 1902, 
and in May of that year ground was 
broken for the building of a new 
plant at Chicago Heights. 

Within the limits of a 20-acre tract 
of land, several buildings were erect- 
ed. The main structure was about 190 
ft. by 200 ft., arranged in. two and 
three stories. Others included a pow- 
er plant, an office and laboratory, 
and an elevator for storage of raw 
material. The layout was designed for 
the manufacture of “undiluted” 
monocalcium phosphate, and pure 
phosphoric acid, from bone. 

Less than a year after the new 
plant construction, in 1903, Walter B. 
Brown, now president, joined the 
company as chief chemist, later be- 
coming general superintendent. At 
that time the Chicago Heights plant 
and laboratory employed less than 25 
men. Mr. Brown, a graduate chemist 
of the University of Illinois, had his 
sleeping quarters adjacent to the lab- 
oratory. With a big watchdog for a 
companion he was able to spend 
nights as well as days in close con- 
tact with the plant. 


Progress Based on Research 


The next few years were spent in 
attempts further to improve the 
products, meet competition, and 
Overcome the natural reluctance of 
chemical consumers to purchase ma- 
terials from a new concern. It was a 
fundamental policy of the company 
that from the beginning a definite 
program of research was an integral 
part of operations. Attention was di- 
rected first towards the production 
of a monocalcium phosphate superior 
in purity and consequently of greater 
Stability in baking preparations, as 
compared with the phosphate then 
on the market. During this period, 
the company had been following a 
celebrated case in England dealing 
with the hitherto unsuspected pres- 
ence of arsenic in brewery products. 
As a result of this, Victor initiated 
work in this country and perfected 
a process eliminating the arsenic 
from food-grade Phosphates. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


In 1907, it was decided to diversify 
manufacturing activities, and the 
company began the production of 
U.S.P. epsom. salt, using magnesite 
imported from Greece. Monocalcium 
phosphate remained the mainstay of 
the business, however, and other 
phosphatic salts were added. In 1908, 
operations of the company became 
profitable for the first time. 


‘Turn to Rock for Raw Material 


The business had grown, and the 
supply of bone from the usual sources 
was becoming inadequate. To make a 
satisfactorily pure phosphoric acid 
from rock, however, presented seri- 


ous problems; to eliminate iron, 
aluminum and fluorine required first 
class research not only in chemistry, 
but in chemical engineering and 
equipment design. 

Lead was another undesirable im- 
purity -in food products, which was 
introduced into the finished phos- 
phate from lead tanks and evaporat- 
ors used in the processing of mono- 
calcium phosphate. The state of met- 
allurgical science had not progressed 
to the point where metals resistant 
to corrosion were available and the 
use of stoneware and glass in a large 
operation was impractical. Means, 
therefore, had to be found for the 


re 
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elimination of this undesirable im- 
purity. A process was developed in 
Victor’s research laboratory which 
eliminated lead as the last step in 
the manufacture of the acid and thus 
lead-free phosphates became avail- 
able. 

The successful solution of these 
manufacturing problems resulted in a 
major change in the company’s op- 
erations, and in 1912 a plant was 
built at Chicago Heights adopting 
the rock phosphate process, and was 
operated in conjunction with the 
original plant. Phosphate rock was 
used exclusively, and the output of 
the installation amounted to three 
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Scuce 1875 


Our reputation for precision 
work and dependable service, 
especially in emergencies, has 
remained consistent for 69 years 
—that’s why so many Millers all 
over the Nation say-"Essmueller 
Can Do It’. Have you tried us 
lately? 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 










ESSMUELLER SERVICE 













Bragging? No, we don’t think so. First, because our record, 


during the past 69 years, proves that we must render something 
“different” in the way of service or we wouldn’t be in business 
today! 


That in itself we think, qualifies our right to say, ““You Can’t 


Beat our Service.” 


Then of course, there’s the question of facilities and “abilities”, 


and with two great plants equipped with the latest machinery and 
staffed with mechanics especially trained for millwright work— 
well, it’s just a natural conclusion that we can fulfill every promise 
we make and we’re still waiting to be checked up on that statement. 


We Invite YOUR Inquiries 





The ESSMUELLER Company 


KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 
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times the former capacity. The mono- 
calcium phosphate made was greatly 
superior in quality to any previously 
manufactured. After a couple of 
years, an ammonium phosphate de- 
partment was added, and the com- 
pany was able to begin marketing 
that chemical in 1915. 


Otto H. Raschke Joins Firm 


In September of 1915, Otto H. 
Raschke, now vice president and di- 
rector of sales, joined Victor as sales 
manager, and the following year Wil- 
liam D. Webster, now vice president 





of finance and comptroller, joined the 
company. 

World War I caused severe short- 
ages of many chemicals, and sharply 
increased demands upon American 
industry. When the shortage of sul- 
phuric acid developed, Victor built a 
plant for the manufacture of the 
company’s requirements at Chicago 
Heights, with a capacity of 20,000 
tons a year. Increased demands for 
Victor phosphates in 1918 resulted in 
the construction of a second plant 
for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, bringing the capacity of both 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


plants to approximately 60,000 tons 
a year. 

The pressure of wartime demands 
did not divert efforts from basic re- 
search in the manufacture of phos- 
phates and phosphoric acid, and in 
1918 and 1919 an experimental elec- 
tric furnace was built and operated 
at Chicago Heights. This pilot plant 
produced good quality acid using 
phosphate rock, sand and coke as raw 
materials. Power consumption was 
high in the pilot plant operation of 
the furnace, and about that time it 
became necessary to make an imme- 








DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 


methods. 
DIABLEND malted wheat flour 


assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 





DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W.GARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


Maltose or 
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Otto H. Raschke 


diate decision on plant expansion to 
take care of increased demand for 
phosphoric acid and its salts. At that 


- time, however, electric power rates 


were too high, and it was decided to 
build the new plant using the wet 
process. An obvious requirement was 
that the new plant site should be 
chosen near the Tennessee phosphate 
rock deposits, and in 1919 a 40-acre 
tract of land was purchased at West 
Nashville, Tenn. Construction began 
in 1920, at a total cost of $1,106,000, 
and production of sulphuric and phos- 
phoric acids, and monocalcium phos- 
phate was started by Oct. 15 of that 
year. The process used comprised the 
decomposition of phosphate rock with 
sulphuric acid, with subsequent re- 
moval of the calcium sulphate by 
means of Dorr equipment. 


Victor Enters Organic Field 


Prior to World War I, Victor had 
never entered the organic chemical 
field. In view of the fact that coke, 
caustic soda, and sulphuric acid were 
available in the Chicago area the 
company was prevailed upon to build 
a plant in 1917 for the production of 
oxalic acid along the lines of the 
Goldschmidt process. Actual produc- 
tion began about the time of the 
Armistice, when imported oxalic acid 
was selling at prices of 40¢ to more 
than $1.00. a pound. Operations were 
complicated and expensive, and soon 
a flood of foreign imports endangered 
the business. 

The Tariff Act of 1922 established 
a duty of 4¢ a pound on oxalic acid 
which was found to be inadequate. 
Abandonment of its manufacture 


would have been forced had not 
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President Coolidge proclaimed an in- 
crease in the tariff to 6¢ a pound 
under authority of the flexible tariff 
provision of the Act in December, 
1924. This added duty, together with 
improvements in the process enabling 
more economic operation, saved the 
American oxalic industry. 

Formic acid is made from sodium 
formate, one of the same _ inter- 
mediates as oxalic acid. It was this 
relationship between oxalic and for- 
mic acids that induced Victor to un- 
dertake the production. of formic 
acid and make more efficient use of 
the plant and operating forces at 
Chicago Heights. 








Victor’s first attempt to make for- 
mic acid began in 1920, and continued 
during the period when imports were 
controlled by license. It ended disas- 
trously, however, in 1922 because of 
the failure of Congress to provide 
sufficient tariff protection to ward 
off the raids of German producers, 
who flooded the U.S. market at cut 
prices, and then as soon as Victor 
withdrew, raised the price to the 
limit permitted by the market price 
of competing acids, such as acetic. 
The Germans retained an unchal- 
lenged:.monopoly of the U.S. formic 
acid market until 1928, when Victor 
began the operation of a small unit 
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and was able to expand the plant sub- 
stantially after Congress passed the 
Tariff Act of 1930, providing a duty 
of three cents per pound. 


Other Phosphoric Salts Produced 


The increased productive capacity 
of phosphoric acid at Nashville re- 
sulted in further expansion and led 
to quantity production of various 
salts, such as trisodium phosphate 
marketed in 1921, and the manufac- 
ture of sodium acid pyrophosphate 
and tetrasodium pyrophosphate, 
started at Chicago Heights the fol- 
lowing year. 

Manufacture of dicalcium and tri- 


‘CLEAN 


OU won't find this definition in the dictionary. 
But in the miller's language the word “Haaky” 


has, in the past few years, become synonymous with 


cleaning. 


Haaky’s reputation is based upon performance—and 


upon new principles. The entire Haaky line of grain 


cleaning and aspirating equipment is built upon new 


principles. Successful principles, too. Youll see the 


evidence of this in Haaky machines at work in plants 














that will help you. 
Or— better still —tell 
us your specific problems. We 


details. 


all over the country. 


Illustrated here are two units of 
the Haaky line. 
Grain Separator—the other, the 
famous-Haaky Pressure Scourer. 


Whatever your cleaning prob- 
lems, there is a Haaky machine 


Send for 


will try to give you a specific 
answer. 


One is the 
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calcium phosphates were undertaken 
on a large-scale basis in 1924, ang 
the following year it was found de- 
sirable to consolidate the facilities 
for the production of monocalcium 
phosphate. The production of mono- 
calcium phosphate was _ transferred 
from Chicago Heights to Nashville, 
where the company’s entire require. 
ments have since been produced, 
Soon after the change, Jan. 7, 1926, 
fire damaged the Nashville plant 
building housing the monocalcium 
phosphate department. Emergency 
operations were resumed at Chicago 
Heights, and customers were supplied 
without interruption, while rebuild. 
ing was rushed to completion in less 
than 30 days. 

The year of 1926 marked the de- 
velopment of an entirely new prod- 
uct combining the detergent charac- 
teristics of certain phosphate salts, 
and the germicidal properties of so- 
dium hypochlorite. The product had 
its widest.natural use in the dairy, 
and food industries, however, because 
of the special marketing considera- 
tions presented, the company llo- 
cated the new product, named Di- 
versol, to its subsidiary, the Diversey 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated in 
1923. Diversol is still marketed by 
that name and in substantially its 
original form, but the name of the 
Victor subsidiary was changed in 
1931, when it became the Diversey 
Corp. 


Experiments in Thermic Provess 


The year 1928 marked another 
major change in the company’s op- 
erations; in this year a pilot plant 
blast furnace first built in 1923 at 
Chicago Heights was finally made to 
operate successfully in producing 
Phosphoric acid. Victor had never 
discarded the idea of producing phos- 
phoric acid by a thermal process and 
the management was determined to 


explore the possibilities of a blast 
furnace process. 
It was in 1923 that Henry W. 


Easterwood, now chief of Victor's 
patent department, joined the com- 
pany. Mr. Easterwood had previously 
spent several years at the Arlington 
Farm of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture where he had been studying 
the high temperature production of 
phosphoric acid. In 1924, the late 
Harry F. Noyes, who at the time of 
his death was a vice president of 
Victor, and Rothe Weigel, now execu- 
tive vice president, became associat- 
ed with the project. These men were 
mechanical and blast furnace cngi- 
neers, who brought with them essen- 
tial experience in the actual opera- 
tion of blast furnaces, and from then 
on progress was rapid. Prior to join- 
ing Victor, Mr. Weigel, a graduate 
of the University of Tennessee, was 
superintendent of an iron blast fur- 
nace plant. 

Pilot plant research was conducted 
at Chicago Heights, where a 2\/-ton 
coke fired blast furnace experimental 
plant was erected. Difficulties had to 
be overcome step by step in ap- 
proaching successful operation that 
was to be attained after four ycars, 
and made it practical to build a !:rge 
scale commercial plant. The full scale 
furnace plant was constructed at 
Nashville, and the furnace was iirst 
blown-in on Friday, the thirteenth of 
February, 1929. Within a few months 
modifications were made which en- 
abled the production of elemental 
phosphorus in addition to phosphoric 
acid, and byproduct ferrophosphorus. 
In 1930 the blast furnace plant was 
enlarged to supply the companys 
entire requirements of phosphoric 
acid. At that time, the manufacture 
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NSECT control to be truly effective must be a 
f continuous process . . . it must destroy all 
stages of insect life: eggs, larvae, pupae and 
adults. This is an important advantage of the 
“ENTOLETER” Insect Control System. It is con- 
tinuous mechanical control that, once installed, 
becomes an integral part of your processing. 
The result of “ENTOLETER” Insect Control is a 
complete and continuous kill that gives protec- 
tion to raw materials, to materials before and 
after storage, and to your finished products be- 
fore packaging. By constantly destroying all 


stages of insect life, the threat of insect multi- 


plication is eliminated, and food materials are 


PNIOLETE 


NIOLET 


CONTINUOUS 


PROFIT NOW FROM TESTED 
PLANT SANITATION METHODS. 





The KE Y to 


SANITATION 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 





INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 


MAIL COUPON FOR NEW BULLETIN. 













































This trio of “ENTOLETERS” is used to protect flour streams in 
prominent mill. 


Continuous Insect Control 


protected from adulteration by insect excreta. 

It is obvious from this description of its 
applications, that the “ENTOLETER” Infestation 
Destroyer is a primary part of the modern plant 
sanitation system . .. the key to effective con- 
trol. By continuous “ENTOLETER” operation, the 
food processor destroys insect life before it can 
build up and threaten plant or product clean- 
liness. The basic purpose of “ENTOLETER” Con- 
tinuous Control is to prevent infestation from 
developing. In addition to this service, the 
“ENTOLETER” system is an excellent means of 
blending flours, mixing compounds and im- 


proving vitamin distribution. 





ENTOLETER DIVISION 
The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send your new Bulletin, describing latest. applications of 
“ENTOLETER” Continuous Insect Control. 


oO - 
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of triple superphosphate was started, 
using volatilized phosphoric acid. 
This furnished an outlet for any acid 
produced in excess of that needed for 
technical phosphates, and permitted 
the continuous operation of the blast 
furnace. 


Acquires Phosphorus Reserves 


Broadening of the market and in- 
creased demand for phosphates led 
to the adoption by the company of a 
policy of acquiring its own phosphate 
reserves. In 1930, mineral rights of 
some individual properties were pur- 
chased, and in 1931 the Globe Phos- 
phate Co. was acquired, with about 








2,200 acres of Middle Tennessee phos- 
phate land. Since that time, addi- 
tional properties in the same vicinity 
have been secured. Thus far, only 
a small part of these reserves have 
been mined, as it has been found 
advantageous to buy the phosphate 
rock from outside sources. These re- 
serves are maintained against any 
contingency which might dictate a 
change of present policy. To produce 
a fluorine-free lime, for the manu- 
facture of a purer grade of calcium 
phosphates, Victor research devel- 
oped a patented process and con- 
struced a kiln at Nashville, where 
high quality lime is produced. To 
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supply this kiln, a limestone deposit 


at Anderson, Tenn., was purchased in 
1935. 

Manufacturing facilities at both 
the Chicago Heights and Nashville 
plants had been expanded by 1930 
to take care of increased demand for 
calcium phosphates, ammonium phos- 
phates, and: sodium phosphates. Di- 
sodium phosphate was first marketed 
by the company in 1929, while the 
following year saw the first volume 
sales of elemental phosphorus. Fur- 
ther diversification in the industrial 
chemical field was attained in 1931, 
when Victor became a manufacturer 
of phosphoric anhydride. This was 





ORDINARY 
SELF-RISING 


.». and much to the miller’s advan- 
tage, too! 


Yes, V-90 paints a brighter future 
for the self-rising flour business! No 
longer need self-rising flour sales be 
confined to merely a dozen or more 
southern states. No longer must self- 
rising be considered just a biscuit 
flour for consumption by the biscuit 
loving south. — 


, Today... thanks to V-90...house- 
wiveseverywherecanlooktoself-rising 
for most a// their baking needs. Not 
only better biscuits, but lighter . . . 
tastier... 


more appealing cakes, 
muffins, dumplings, 
and a host of other deli- 
- cacies as well! 


ie 





Vast Market For Self-Rising Flour! 


By making self-rising a truly general 
purpose flour, V-90 has expanded the 
potential market tremendously . . . 
not only throughout the rest of the 
country but right in the South as well. 


Right now a huge potential market 
for self-rising flour exists . . . one that 
offers millers almost unlimited sales 
possibilities. 

What’s more, V-90 enables millers 
to convert plain flour users into steady 
self-rising customers . . . customers 
that keep coming back for this profit- 
able, easy to promote mill specialty. 
There is definitely a nation-wide, 
rolling trend to self-rising flour made 
with V-90! 


Can This Huge Market Be Sold? 
Most certainly yes! 


Here’s proof! Already several enter- 
prising mills have run test campaigns 
proving beyond doubt that this huge 
potential market can be interested... 
sold profitably ... and re-sold again 
and again! 

The time and money saving ad- 
vantages of self-rising flour, as well 
as the wide range of superior oven 
products it assures, are creating an 
ever rising trend in this new, nation- 
wide market . . . a trend that gains 
momentumevery day! The self-rising 
flour picture is changing and so is 
the thinking of farsighted millers! 
They’ve got their eye on larger profits! 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK + KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS » GREENSBORO, N. C. + Plonts: NASHVILLE » MT. PLEASANT, TENN. » CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. + VICTOR, FLA. 
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followed by phosphorus pentachlor- 
ide, phosphorus oxychloride, phos- 
phorus trichloride, and phosphorus 
thiochloride. 

The period from 1932 through 1936 
ushered in several new products man- 
ufactured by Victor. Durinz this 
period, several proprietary products 
were produced, including a polymeri- 
zation catalyst for the petroleum in- 
dustry, and some modifications of so- 
dium metaphosphate. Aluminum for- i 
mate was produced and sold for use 
in waterproofing compounds. 

The availability of phosphoric an- 
hydride, the phosphorus chlorides, 
and pyrophosphoric acid stimulated 
Victor research chemists interest in 
the study of organic phosphorus com- 
pounds. They began reacting P.0; 
with alcohols and other organic 
chemicals, and during the past 15 
years the company has made several 
hundred organic phosphorus com- 
pounds available for research and 
commercial uses. 


































Electric Furnace Plants Planned 


During the middle 30’s, basic 
changes occurred in the power supply 
of the South, resulting in increased 
electric power available at lower 
rates. The blast furnace at Nashville 
had been enlarged three times, and 
the increasing cost of necessary coke 
became a serious problem. Due to 
steadily increasing demand and de- 
velopment of new uses for phosphoric 
acid, additional production capacity 
was indicated. Victor decided to build 
an electric furnace plant to supple- 
ment the blast furnace operation. In 
1937, a further major change in the 
company’s operations was deter- 
mined, when a 20-year contract for 
electric power was obtained from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, assuring 
an adequate power supply for electric 
furnace production of phosphorus. 
Following this, Victor purchased 133 
acres of land near Mt. Pleasant, ff 
Tenn., and started construction °f an 
electric furnace plant costing more 
than $1 million. 

The company’s first electric fur- 
nace at Mt. Pleasant came into oper- 
ation June 1, 1938. In the same year, 
another development was the In 
creased production of tetrasodium Py- 
rophosphate and its introduction as 4 
soap builder. This and other develop- 
ments’ opened broad fields of con- 
sumption of phosphates. Not only 
did the company have to maintain 
both the blast furnace and the ¢lec- 
tric furnace in operation, but addi- 
tional units were needed. Construc- 
tion of two additional electric {ur- 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


oA NEW PLANT... 


TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


This efficient new plant at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, is now ready to serve the mill- 
ing industry in the production of Norvell 


Sifters and Sieves. 


With twice as much floor space and 
production facilities available now, we 
are in a position to double our previous 


output and speed up our service to you. 


The company’s central offices will re- 





NORVELL-WILLIAMS, inc. 


Office’ iid’ Mill Supplies: 1320 Marn Sr., Kansas Cry, Mo. 


Factory: Fort Scott, Kansas 


main at 1320 Main Street, Kansas City, 
Mo., where we will continue to handle 


sales and our full line of mill supplies. 


Whatever your needs in sifters, sieves, 
bolting cloth, belting and other mill sup- 
plies, call us. We will serve you effi- 


ciently and well. 





THE NorvVELL 


“HUSTLER” 
SIFTER 

















ea @ 
W. E. NORVELL 
MANUFACTURERS OF MILL EQUIPMENT President 
THE NORVELL. QUALITY AND SERVICE H. J. HOLDEN 
LINE OF SIFTERS AND SIEVES “THE WILLIAMS WAY” . aa 
Vice President 
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naces at Mt. Pleasant was started 
in 1939. The No. 2 furnace came into 
operation Dec. 1, 1939, while the No. 
3 furnace was not producing until 
March 1, 1940. With this increase in 
electric furnace capacity, and with 
a further increase in the cost of coke 
it was found advantageous to shut 
down the blast furnace at Nashville 
that year. 


Continued Emphasis Upon Quality 


Throughout all the company’s de- 
velopment, the original objective of 
producing superior products contin- 
ued to be one of the main objectives 
of research, and improvements de- 
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veloped in the laboratory were in- 
variably translated into process 
changes in the plants. The develop- 
ment of chemical leavening agents 
having a controlled rate of reaction 
and superior to those marketed by 
alert competitors continued to be 
one of the company’s major research 
projects, and in 1934 the company in- 
troduced an improved, free-flowing 
monocalcium phosphate. 1939 brought 
an innovation in leavening agents, 
with the development by Victor 
chemists of a new slow-acting mono- 
calcium phosphate sold under the 
name of “V-90.” Again it was Victor 
chemists who found that a certain 
type of heat treatment was effective 


on so-called favorable impurities 
which remained in the 85% technical 
phosphoric acid produced by the blast 
furnace. This development was of 
major importance in the company’s 
sales to the milling industry in the 
preparation of self-rising flour, pan- 
cake flour, and the manufacture of 
household baking powders. 
Anticipated increase in demand for 
phosphorus, in view of World War II 
getting under way in Europe, re- 
quired the construction of a fourth 
electric furnace at the Mt. Pleasant 
plant. The No. 4 furnace was erected 
in 1940, and came into operation Dec. 
15. Phosphorus was sold to the US. 
government for shipment to arsenals 
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UALITY 


A miller knows that quality products 


pay off in profits, good will and con- 


tinued patronage. He also knows 


that standard quality.. flour can be 
delivered only if his bolting cloth is 
uniform in aperture under every 


operating condition. 


SWISS SILK is a quality product 
backed up by quality performance 
and has been bolting quality flour 
for the millers of America for over 


a century. 


SWISS SILK 


BODMER 
DUFOUR 
EXCELSIOR 
SCHINDLER 
WYDLER 
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and for Lend Lease to those nations 
with whom we later became allied. 
Following Pearl Harbor, the entire 
phosphorus producing capacity of the 
company was at the disposal of Navy 
and War Departments. 


Wartime Phosphorus Production 


Phosphorus was essential during the 
defense program and throughout the 
war for grenades, mortar shells, in- 
cendiary bombs, tracer bullets and 
bombs for smoke screens. Sodium ox- 
alate, one of the intermediates in 
the production of oxalic acid, had its 
important role for the production of 
airplane flares. 

Plans for building a new and larger 
plant for the production of phos- 
phorus oxychloride were approved by 
the War Production Board in March, 
1942. The plant was operating by 
October and supplied large quantities 
of this product to producers of plas- 
ticizers as well as manufacturers of 
sulfa drugs, and’ atabrine, the anti- 
malarial specific. To expedite ship- 
ments of phosphorus oxychloride, spe- 
cial lead-lined tank cars were ordered 
and completed in time to be of serv- 
ice during the period when the supply 
of these drugs was critical. 

Three plants were built and oper- 
ated by Victor for the Defense Piant 
Corp. Thé first of these planis to 
be constructed was authorized in 
June, 1942, for the production of 
phosphoric anhydride, but before it 
was completed, the productive capac- 
ity was more than doubled under a 
second authorization in August. The 
first plant was operating by Decem- 
ber, and the second by June, 1943. A 
large part of the P.O; produced was 
shipped to the manufacturers of 
methyl methacrylate resins for use 
in the noses, and other clear plastic 
parts of planes. 

The third plant built for the de- 
fense Plant Corp. was located at 
Chicago Heights, Ill., for the produc- 
tion of sodium iron pyrophosphate, 
and ferric ortho-phosphate. The au- 
thorization was approved in June, 
1943, and the plant operating by 
December of that year. These chemi- 
cals were required in the production 
of enriched flour and bread under 
the War Food Administration’s pro- 
gram of dietary improvement. During 
1946, the company completed nego- 
tiations for the purchase of al! of 
these government plants. 


Further Expansion in Florida 
Soon after V-J Day, the company 
decided to locate an electric furnace 
plant in Florida for the production of 
phosphorus. A suitable location was 
chosen on the West Coast, north of 
Tarpon Springs, where 106 acres 
were purchased, close to the deposits 
of phosphate rock in that state. ‘The 
site was named Victor and a contract 
has been signed with the Florida 
Power Corp. for electric power. Con- 
struction of the plant was begun in 
1946, but progress was slow due to 
materials shortages and strikes in 
the plants of suppliers of the neccs- 
sary equipment. Financing for ‘he 
new production facility and for ot!er 
plant expansion was accomplis!:cd 
early in 1946 by proceeds from ‘he 
issue and sale of 40,000 shares of 
3%% preferred stock, at par vaiue 
of $100 a share. 

Realignment of management of tie 
company effective Jan. 1, 1947, ws 
voted by the board ofdirectors at the'r 
last 1946 meeting. Under the new 
arrangement, officers were design: '- 
ed as follows: August Kochs, chai:- 
man of the corporation; Walter © 
Brown, president; Rothe Weigel, ©*- 
ecutive vice president; William D. 
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““VextRAM"’ is the Winthrop brand 
of food-enrichment mixture used 
universally in the food industry. 
Winthrop now offers two special 
formulas of ‘‘VEXTRAM” that in- 
sure the addition of vitamins and 
iron in the potencies required by 
Federal and State Standards. 

For the enrichment of degermed 
corn meal, ‘“VEXTRAM” Red Label 
has been prepared. This is a pow- 
der that mixes thoroughly with the 
coarse and fine particles of corn 
meal. One half ounce enriches a 
ewt. of meal. 


‘“VEXTRAM” Gray Label is granu- 
lar, approximately the same size 


as the particles of grits, affording 


oo 


uniform dispersion. To enrich one 
ewt. of degermed corn grits, add 
two ozs. of ““VEXTRAM” Gray Label 
which provides an allowance to 
cover rinsing losses. 


When “‘VEXTRAM” is added to corn 
grits and meal as specified, the 
following label is suggested for your 
product: Eight ounces of enriched 
corn grits (or enriched corn meal) 
contain not less than the following 
proportions of the minimum daily 
requirements: Thiamine, 100%; 
Riboflavin, 30%; Iron, 65%; and 
8 mg. of Niacin. 

Merchandising authorities agree 
that nutritive value today is one of 
the most important factors in the 








Stocked for immediate delivery: 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), St. 
Louis, Atlanta and Dallas, 


WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FOOD-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 














arichment for Corn Products — 


._ a 





marketing of food products. 

For practical assistance with your 
enrichment procedure problems, 
you are invited to consult our 
Technically-Trained Represen- 
tatives at no cost or obligation. 
Address inquiries to: 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y. 
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After a year of tests and use 


MILLERS == ENDORSE 
EVERY CLAIM MADE ‘ OXYLITE 


THESE FACTS 
ARE CONVINCING: 








JFLOUR 
BLEACH 


Ott pyrrertarcet 





Nationwide distribution from 
these strategically located 
warehouses: Rensselaer (N. Y.), 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Minneap- 
olis, Kansas City (Mo.), St. 
Louis, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), 
Dallas and Atlanta. 


Consult our TECHNICALLY-TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 4 Address inquiries to: 
for practical assistance with your bleaching Special Markets Division 
and enrichment problems. WINTHROP WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
a\ 170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





‘TRA 
USE FOR EASY, ACCURATE AND ECONOMICAL FLOUR-ENRICHMENT, 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Webster, vice president in charge of 
finance and comptroller; Otto H. 
Raschke, vice president and director 
of sales; Tolman G. Everett, secre- 
tary; William Pruzansky, assistant 
secretary. Other company officials 
previously elected are, Frank A. 
Schwerdt, treasurer, and Harry E. 
Jackson, assistant treasurer. All of- 
ficials have served in related capaci- 
ties with the concern for a number of 


years. 
The basic policies of Victor Chemi- 
cal Works have remained the same 
throughout its entire history. Fore- 
most among them has always been 
the insistence on quality production 














of all its products. This policy, start- 
ing with the company’s original prod- 
uct, monocalcium phosphate, has con- 
tinued, and today remains the gener- 
al rule. Research has been main- 
tained through good times and bad, 
and directed toward improvement of 
existing products as well as the de- 
velopment of new ones. Diversifica- 
tion was sought wherever practicable, 
but always bearing in mind that the 
company’s natural market is among 
the producers of stable consumers’ 
goods. Cost reductions over a period 
of time have been effected through 
improvement in processes and these 
have made possible lower selling 
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prices, thus broadening the markets 
of the company. 


50 Years Under One Management 


Summarizing, Victor Chemical 
Works is a company of 45 years cor- 
porate existence, with a growth rec- 
ord through the development of the 
quality and diversity of its products. 
For 50 years, the company has been 
under the same management and 
without mergers with or purchases 
of other companies. Formed with 
the aim of producing a_ superior 
monocalcium phosphate for baking 
powder, the company now manufac- 
tures a complete line of technical 





It’s a potent one-word SALES MAKER! 


Your customers, the housewives and mothers 
of 1947, are influenced by the nutritional 
value of the foods they buy. They consider 
vitamins of great importance, The words: 
“Vitamin Enriched” on your label tell them 
that they are making a wise purchase. 

You know that it pays to give your retail 
customers additional food values for greater 
health. By doing this you have boosted 
your sales. Enrichment has made more 


ture that sales-helping word “ENRICHED” 
prominently on your packages. 





readily. 





MEMO TO BAKERS: 


Be sure to order SQUARE enrichment 
wafers from your yeast company salesman. 
SQUARE enrichment wafers are made. only 
by ‘ROCHE’. They break evenly into halves 
or quarters, disintegrate quickly and evenly 
into extremely fine particles, the particles 
remain suspended longer—and pour off 








people buy more bread and more wheat 


cereal products. 


Maintain your competitive position. Fea- 


7 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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and food grade chemicals derived 
from phosphorus, formic and oxalic 
acids and their salts, and many spe- 
cial chemical products. Elemental 
Phosphorus is produced at the com- 
pany’s plants located near the do- 
mestic rock phosphate deposits, and 
processed at Victor plants situated 
within easy shipping distance of prin- 
cipal customers producing stable 
consumers’ goods such as pre-leay- 
ened flours, baking preparations, den- 
tifrices, pharmaceuticals, flameproof- 
ing and metal treatment compounds, 
detergents, soft drinks, textile chem- 
ical specialties, and other chemical 
manufacturers. 
¥ ¥ 

Editor’s Note: The foregoing ar- 
ticle was prepared by a public reia- 
tions agency for publication in this 
journal. 


The Need for 





Trained Millers 





TS milling of flour is probably no 
less of an art than it has always 
been, but it has certainly become 
more of a science. A high degree of 
technical training is pretty close to 
a necessity for millers~and this will 
certainly continue to be the case. In 
fact, future requirements are likely to 
be higher than lower. This does not 
mean that all about milling flour can 
be learned in school—far from it, of 
course, as only work and experience 
can give the necessary practical 
knowledge, but the period of time 
heretofore necessary in the develop- 
ment of a miller is greatly shortened 
by technical training. Moreover, tech- 
nical training plus practical experi- 
ence will usually produce a more 
valuable operative, especially for con- 
ditions nowadays, than can be devel- 
oped by experience alone.—The Hook- 
Up, Millers National Federation. 











SIGHT-SEEING CHEMISTS — 
Among the visitors at the Boeing “ir- 
craft Co. in Seattle during the recent 
convention of the Pacific Northwest 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists were George 
Thomas (left) chairman of the s«c- 
tion, and Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the “AACC. Mr. Thomas is 
chief chemist for the General Mi''s, 
Inc., plant in Portland, Ore. They «re 
seen here talking to Harry Fralcy, 
Boeing sales engineer, under the nose 
of a Boeing Stratofreighter, carg°- 
carrying twin to the new 80-passe!)- 
ger Stratocruiser. 
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Like Grain Itself 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Elevator Walls Must Breathe 


ment of milling industry, Kan- 

sas State College, in a recent 
article in The Northwestern Miller, 
called attention to the necessity for 
respiration for such living organ- 
isms as grain. This respiration, he 
explained, is necessary to prevent 
grain from heating and spoiling in 
storage. There is a moisture con- 
tent even in “dry” grain that varies 
with weather conditions, and respira- 
tion, or “breathing,” is the means of 
keeping this moisture within safe 
bounds. 

That is an important principle of 
grain storage, -but there is another 
engineering principle in this connec- 
tion that the layman is apt to over- 
look. Like the grain in storage, the 
walls of the elevator must breathe, 
too. 

By breathing is meant that the ele- 
vator walls must permit the passage 
of vapors but be impervious to water. 
The distinction between vapors and 
water is important. 


The Principle of “Wall Breathing” 


To illustrate the principle of wall 
breathing, consider this example: 
Sieves or screens may be made of 
so fine a mesh that water can be 
carried in them without leakage. For 
example, the screens through which 
portland cement must pass in order 
to meet engineering standards are 
so fine that if filled with water, the 
surface tension or molecular attrac- 
tion of the water prevents it from 
passing through the screen. But if 
one undertook to seal out vapors 
from a container filled with highly 
absorbent materials, such as ordinary 
salt, with a cover of this screen, he 
would be disappointed, because va- 
porous moisture passes readily 
through such a screen. 

In a similar manner, walls may be 
made to exclude water perfectly, and 
at the same time have excellent 
“wall-breathing” properties. Of 
course, this is not accomplished with 
Screens but by properly prepared 
and properly applied special mate- 
rials, by means of a trowel or brush, 
which become a part of the wall 
itself, not something added to it. 


Cracks Develop in Concrete 


Without proper surface protection, 
walls of concrete, brick, stone, terra 
cotta and other materials, develop 
checks, cracks and pits which admit 
water that leaches out soluble ma- 
terials in the wall, thus permitting 
larger amounts of water to enter. 
During cold weather, freezing causes 
flaking, spalling and extensive split- 
ting of portions of the wall. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars worth of dam- 
age is being done, even to individual 
industrial plants alone, and the an- 
nual, national damage can be con- 
Servatively estimated in millions of 
dollars —most of it unnecessary. Early 
attention to beginning symptoms can 
Save the most of it. 

There are wrong ways, as well as 
& right way to prevent wall deteriora- 
tion, and the wrong ways usually 
Prevent wall breathing and bring 
about the evils that result. 

To protect the walls with an abso- 
lutely impervious coat is not only in- 
jurious to the walls, but also to in- 
teriors. If the wall happens to be 
that of a grain bin or tank, an im- 


D: MAX MILNER of the depart- 


pervious outer coating may force 
the wall to exhale inward, causing 
damp interior walls and damage to 
grain. If the walls happen to enclose 
rooms, interior decorations may be 
seriously damaged or ruined. In any 
case this method is almost sure to 
cause interior sweating, even to the 


By M. E. Newell 


point of trickling water. 
Furthermore, the coating that is 
impervious to vaporous moisture be- 
comes absolutely useless in time, for 
the expansion of interior moisture in 
the wall creates pressure enough to 
cause blistering, cracking and flak- 
ing off of the paint or other material. 
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Some plastic materials dry out and 
shrink, leaving cracks at the joints, 
and at the bottom of bricks or blocks, 
the material may form a multitude of 
little gutters to catch rain or melting 
snow and to conduct it into the wall. 


A Job for Experts 

The most successful, permanent 
restoration of deteriorated walls that 
permits the exhaling and inhaling of 
vaporous moisture, is of a cementi- 
tious nature, and leaves the restored 
surface with its original appearance, 
and with the added advantage of sev- 
eral times greater endurance to the 
elements, usually offering a lifetime - 








how to win 
an all-round po 









rity contest 


When your prepared mix carries the assurance of popularity on the home front, it grows 
in popularity on retailer's shelves. It gains a preference that's reflected in sales. 


In bringing about this desirable situation, Monsanto's kitchen laboratories can be defi- 
nitely helpful. This applies whether you make prepared mixes for biscuits, pancakes, 
muffins, doughnuts, piecrusts, gingerbread, cake, etc. 


Long experience has qualified Monsanto kitchen technicians in bake-testing your recipes 
to discover possible improvements from the standpoint of product performance. Or, if 
you wish, Monsanto will supply samples of leavening agents for making your own tests 
—together with formulas that have been found successful in actual use... High quality 
and constant uniformity of Monsanto leavening agents are assured by Monsanto ele- 
mental phosphorus of better than 99.9% pu- 


MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 
for leavening and mineralization 


HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 
Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS: 





rity. If you wish help in formulating prepared 
mixes that win all-round popularity call any 
Monsanto office or write: MONSANTO CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. In 
Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 

SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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protection. The application of such 
products is the job for experienced 
engineers only. Inexperienced appli- 
ers are likely to discredit the merits 
of the materials by faulty applica- 
tion, since efficient waterproofing re- 
quires trained engineering skill. 

Among services offered by repu- 
table waterproofing engineers is tuck 
pointing with a mortar that has prac- 
tically the same coefficient of ex- 
pansion and contraction as the build- 
ing material pointed, thus providing 
an enduring, expanding joint, effi- 
ciently waterproofed. 

Another valuable service: is the 
treatment of joints in ‘movement; 
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that is, joints subject to varying 
strain, such as the bottoms of grain 
tanks, filled or empty. The problem 
has been to keep such joints water- 
tight and it can be done satisfac- 
torily. 

It would save many thousands of 
dollars annually for the owners of 
plants, mills and elevators, if all 
structures were inspected periodically 
by engineers competent to turn in a 
true and intelligent report of condi- 
tions, with detailed recommendations 
wherever needed. Such services are 
usually offered without cost to the 
plant owners. And well-known, repu- 
table engineers can be relied upon to 






offer only needed services. 

The far-sighted plant owner will 
greatly reduce his overhead by fore- 
casting needs and restoring walls be- 
fore they become costly jobs. And 
when doing so, it pays to remember 
that walls must breathe. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

Scouring of wheat to a certain 
limit will reduce the ash. It should 
not be carried to extremes so as to 
abrade or injure the bran coat. Avoid- 
ing harsh scouring prevents breaking 
of the bran coat, and the aspirators 
can do a better job. The bran is car- 
ried on to the first break roll.—Bul- 
letin of the A.O.M. 











HERE’S A HIGHLY EFFECTIVE PROGRAM FOR 
PEST CONTROL IN 


THE ALL-OUT 
FUMIGANT 





efficient control. 








LIQUID HIN is the all-out fumigant 


for building-wide clean-ups. It penetrates 
every crack, crevice or hiding-place in your 
mill or machinery . . . destroys all rodents, 
insects and insect eggs . . . assures thorough, 


An Industrial Fumigation Engineer will 
advise about the effective application of 
Liquip HCN. If you do not know of one, we 
shall be glad to recommend an expert serving 
your locality. You incur no obligation. 


Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. « 





A double-feature combination to rid your mill 
of insect and rodent pests and keep it clean. 






LIQUID HCN and ACRYLON leave no odor, taste 
or color and do not affect the baking qualities of flour. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Insecticide Department 


30-Z ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
2203 First Avenue, South, Seattle 4, Wash. « 


KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES: WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 


ACRYLO N, for regular “‘spot” fumi- 


gations, is a non-flammable liquid. A few - 
ounces of AcrYLON are poured directly into 
machines—the most likely centers of infesta- 
tion. It leaves no residue or caked material, 
and gets results with over-night exposure. 

AcryYLon is sold in quart-size bottles with 
quick-reading fluid-ounce graduations, per- 
mitting ease of application. Complete dosage 
chart appears on the label. Also available in 
5-gallon cans and 50-gallon drums. 


YOUR MILL 

















Azusa, Calif. 








* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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HOW TO SEPARATS 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening .. . a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 


You see, in the salt business'we ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under. 
sized salt crystals ...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well. 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 
















Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 









DIAMOND CRYSTAL 





ALBERGER 
PROCESS 





SALT 








PAPER SACKS | 


FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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LABORATORY SERVICE | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Ine 
t. Joseph, Me. | 


—_—_— = 
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FERMENTATION OR 


4 Ar MI-TEM P PROOFING CABINETS 
Offer New Aduantages: 


PSYCHROMETRIC CONTROL ¢« ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 
CONSTANT TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY 


PROOF OF THE 
PUDDING — 


New Installations: 


Kansas State College 
Department of Milling 


C. J. Patterson Co. - 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Doty, Technical Laboratories 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 

Western Star Mill Co. 
Salina, Kansas 

Midland Flour Milling Co. 
North Kansas City, Mo. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Great Bend, Kansas 
American Institute of Baking 
Chicago, Ml. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Let us tell you why— 
Write @ No Obligation 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CO. 


222 DWIGHT BUILDING ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 














MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


SINCE 1870 


Crowing buggér Every 
year te StrvEe thé 





Our long years of ex- 
perience in making better 
bags is your assurance 
that. whenever you buy 
FULTON, you buy 
QUALITY. Fulton Art- 
craft Printing of your brand is an added sales 


value. Shipments from our conveniently located 
plants listed below. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS PHOENIX 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS DENVER 









now” 


Merchen Feeders have been giving such economical 
and dependable service in elevators, feed plants and mills that 
today blending and feeding by weight — the Merchen way — 
has generally become standard practice. In progressive plants 
‘throughout the country, Merchen Powerless Feeders and 
Merchen Powered Scale Feeders are saving labor and time 
in the accurate and rapid blending of various dry free-flowing 
and ground materials. 

Yet even with the best equipment there is need for service, 


technical advice and the experience of men versed in the 


WALLACE 


COMPANY, 


ARK 1, NEW JERSEY REPRESENTED IN 


iN C, 


PRINCIPAL 


The best wero? Geti 


if 





art of precision materials handling. To bring you this service, 
Merchen Equipment is now backed by the experience of 
W & T’s nationwide staff. 

You'll find, too, that these W & T Engineers will always 
be glad to study your problems 
and make recommendations 


without obligation. 







& TIERNAN 


ITIES 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Editor’s Note—The following ar- 
ticle is reprinted from a recent is- 
sue of The Hook-Up, a publication 
of the Millers National Federation. 

¥v ¥ 


VERY once in a while a miller 
is called to account by some 
baker or weights and meas- 
ures official on the claim that his 
flour packages are short in weight. 
Of course, it is possible for mill 
weighing machines to get out of ad- 
justment and weigh light for short 
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Weight Variations in Flour Packages 


periods of time although such me- 
chanical aberrations are infrequent 
and quickly discovered. But for the 
most part these weight deficiencies 
are the result simply of moisture 
losses, which obviously do not repre- 
sent corresponding losses in value, 
and in addition are a natural phe- 
nomenon which the miller is help- 
less to control once the flour has left 
his hands. 

When a miller is confronted with 
charges of short weight he is up 


against the necessity of proving the 
falsity of the charges, and this usu- 
ally involves giving the protestant 
a liberal dosage of facts about how 
moisture changes occur in flour, and 
the effect of such changes on the 
weight of the flour package. So that 
millers may be adequately prepared 
to deal with such situations we are 
reviewing these facts below. 

Flour is composed of dry matter 
and moisture. Barring a _ broken 
package which has allowed a portion 





In recognition of the wide range of individual require- ™ 
ments, three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment 
Concentrates have been developed. Each meets the 
recommendations of the Millers National Federation as to } 
composition, and allows an ample safety factor. All are 2 
finely milled to uniform particle size to facilitate distribution | 
in your flour. You'll recognize the different types by the 3m 


color imprinted on the label. 


Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for 
quality. At Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., maintenance of such fe : 
uniformly high quality is based on vast resources, 3 
chemical and biological knowledge, and a near-century <3 

of experience as manufacturing chemists. “aa 
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MEETING THE MILLER’S REQUIREMENTS 
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of the flour to seep out and become 
lost, there can be no appreciable 
loss of the dry matter of flour in 
the ordinary course of movement 
from the mill to the consumer. With 
the moisture content of the flour, 
however, the picture is entirely dif. 
ferent. Flour is hygroscopic, that is, 
it will take on or give up moisture 
depending on the relative amount of 
moisture in the surrounding air. If 
the air in the warehouse is relatively 
humid, the flour will become more 
saturated with moisture; if the air 
is relatively dry, the flour will give 
up some of its moisture. 

As normally milled, the average 
moisture content of flour when it 
leaves the packers is usually from 
13.75 to 14% of the total weight. 
This may vary slightly from time 
to time, depending on the type of 
wheat and local weather conditions 
at the time the flour is milled, but, 
by and large, this is the general 
average for the country as a whole. 
(The maximum amount permitted by 
law is 15%.) Obviously, any varia- 
tion in this factor from the time 
the flour leaves the mill uniii it 
reaches destination will have a defi- 
nite bearing on the net weight of 
the flour which the purchaser re- 
ceives, If there is a gain in mois- 
ture, the net weight will be in- 
creased and if there is a loss, the net 
weight will be reduced. 

A large number of experiments 
have been conducted over a period 
of years in which the natura! loss 
of moisture of flour has been meas- 
ured under varying conditions of 
storage. The table below, for ex- 
ample, gives the results of a study 
made a number of years ago by the 
city sealer of weights and measures 
at La Crosse, Wis., in which three 
sacks of spring wheat short patent 


flour were subjected to what might 


be termed dry storage, but involving 
substantially the same conditions as 
would prevail in a heated warehouse, 
or as would exist where the flour was 
not constantly in contact with the 
outer air. 


Weight Variations in Sacked Flour 
(pounds and ounces) 








Jan. 22—49- 3 24-10 I 5) 
Jan. 23—48-11 24- 5 1 3 
Jan, 24—48- 7% 24- 3 12-1 
Jan. 25—48- 5% 24- 2 12- % 
Jan. 26—48- 4 24- 1% 
Jan. 27-—48- 3 24- 1 11-15% 
Jan. 28—48- 1 24- 11-15 
Jan. 29—48- 23-15 11-15 
Jan. 30—47-15% 23-15 11-14% 
Jan, 31—47-14% 23-14 11-14 
Feb. 1—47-13 23-13 11-13% 
Feb. 2—47-11 23-12 11-13 
Feb. 3—47-10 23-11 11-13 
Feb. 4—47- 9% 23-10% 11-12 
Feb. 5—47- 9 23-10% 11-12% 
Feb. 6—47- 8 23- 9 11-12 
Feb. 7—47-. 6% 23- 8% 11-11% 
Feb. ‘8—47- 6 23- 8 11-11 
Feb. 9—47- 5 23- 7% 11-11 
Feb. 10—47- 4 23- 7 11-10% 
Feb. 11—47- 3 23- 6% 11-10 
Feb. 12—47- 2% 23- 6 11-10 
Feb. 13—47- 2 23- 6 11- 9% 
Feb. 14—47- 1 23- 5 1 9 
Feb. 15—46-15 23- 4 1 8% 
Feb. 16—46-14% 23- 3 J 8 
Feb. 17—46-15 23- 3% *11- 9% 
Feb. 18—46-14% 23- 3 1 8 
Feb. 1946-14 23- 2% 1 8 
Feb. 20—46-13 23- 2 1 8 
Feb, 21—46-12 23- 2 1 1% 
Loss 2-7 1- 8 13% 


*Windows open for the day. 


Other experiments indicate that 
there is no appreciable difference in 
the moisture variations of vavious 
kinds of flour, and there doesn't 
seem to be any ‘noticeable rela‘ion- 
ship between the type of cont: iner 
used and the amount of moisture 
loss. On the other hand, small pack- 
ages exhibit greater and-more r ipid 
changes in net weight and mois‘ure 


content than larger ones. 


Most government regulatory 2U- 
thorities have long since recog? zed 
the inevitability of flour weight var- 
ations due to moisture changes and 
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make due adjustment for such 
changes from the normal moisture 
when packed in their weight check- 
ing operations. For example, the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Administration 
has issued a regulation relating to 
flour as well as some other foods of 
similar physical characteristics on 
this subject which provides that: 
“Variations from the stated weight 
or measures shall be permitted when 
caused by ordinary and customary 
exposure, after the food is introduced 
into interstate commerce, to condi- 
tions which normally occur. in good 
distribution practice and which un- 
avoidably result in change of weight 
or measure.” 

Reference was made to the fact 
that moisture losses do not signify 
losses in value. When flour is used 
in the preparation of bread, biscuits, 
cakes, etc., water or milk is always 
added to the baking mixture, so what- 
ever moisture is lost from the flour 
up to the time of its: use in the 
kitchen or bakery is more than re- 
placed when these fluids are added. 

It is of great importance that the 
consumer be convinced that he gets 
what he pays for when he buys a 
sack of flour and complaints of short 
weight should never go inadequately 
answered. The peculiar moisture-los- 
ing characteristic of flour is not uni- 
versally understood, unfortunately, 
by many government officials and 
commercial users, and millers should 
therefore be well posted on this sub- 
ject so that they can do an educa- 
tional job whenever the question is 
raised. 


* * * 
Mil 
ill Stones 
* * * 


JHEN the roller-mill came _ to 
Great Britain hundreds of pairs 
of millstones which had been used for 
grinding wheat into flour were called 
upon to grind pig-meal. These stones 
were close, hard burr stones, and 
beautiful stones for their purpose, but 
totally unsuited for grinding pig meal, 
and this was abuse right and proper! 
Being hard and close in grain, much 
time was taken up in dressing and 
furrowing them. But the work done 
by the stones when applied to the 
grinding for which they were orig- 
inally intended was first-class and 
oe not excelled by the roller 
mill. 

It may be truly said that to the 
casual mill hand the face of a mill- 
stone means nothing at all and to the 
careless miller it means little else. 
But to the stone miller in the true 
sense of the word, it means every- 
thing—it is a true reflection of him- 
self. A perfectly level stone cannot 
grind corn, At least it would not 
make a good meal, as the corn would 
be ground too soon, leaving nothing 
for the skirt to finish and this part 
would be running bare of feed and 
forming a glass-like surface, which 
would make the meal soft and 
fluffy” and hard to mix with water. 
There would be a great amount of 
heat generated and a great amount 
of power consumed. Stones in this 
condition are usually out of balance 
and often the cross-bar wants “let- 
ting in” or the bed-stone raised. If 
there is a pair of “governors,” they 
will, if fed too heavy, “hunt the gov- 
ernors” and, if speed becomes exces- 
Sive will jump off their irons. This 
would be a case of millstones “abused 
and misunderstood.” 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


The subject of mill bills is one to 
which some millers do not pay suf- 
ficient attention. Mill bills are tools 
which many millers will not buy if 
they can avoid doing so! Some would 
sooner spend £50 on fuel than £5 on 
mill bills, and this because they are 
not millstone millers in the truest 
sense of the term. 

Noman can do justice to a pair of 
stones with the few stumps and light 
mill bills often found in many mills. 
Where two or.more pairs of stones 
are dressed in the week, about 12 
doz. mill bills are needed.—Charles 
A. Webb in Milling. 


WILLIAM A. EDMONDS DIES 


POTOSI, MO. — William A. Ed- 
monds, superintendent of the Potosi 
Mill & Elevator Co., died recently at 
the age of 70. Mr. Edmonds spent his 
entire business life in the milling in- 
dustry, starting at the age of 12 in 
a mill belonging to his father. He 
was employed for several years, aft- 
er learning the craft in his father’s 
mill, in various mills in the Southwest 
and in central. Missouri, including the 
Okeene (Okla:) Milling Co. W. O. 
Edmonds, a son, is chemist for the 
Rice Enrichment Institute, Crowley, 
La., and a nephew, James Everett, is 


2la 


employed by the C operative Mills, 
Inc., Auburn, Ind. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Durum Wheat 


URUM wheat is the newest ara 

least widely grown of the dif- 
ferent wheat classes in the U.S. It 
was introduced in this country by 
M. A. Carleton in 1899. Mr. Carleton, 
then a cerealist for the Department 
of Agriculture, obtained the original 
seed in Russia. It was not until 1918 
that Durum wheat was firmly estab- 
lished as a crop in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota. 
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Scottish Milling School 


(Continued from page 3a) 


Local authorities require a certain 
minimum roll before they will ap- 
prove of the class being registered, 
and if the number of students at any 
particular stage is small, it may be 
necessary to include them with an- 
other class. This can be overcome in 
some cases by alternating the pro- 
grams taken in two consecutive 
years, e.g., the work of the fourth 
year can be taken in the third and 
vice versa. This cannot be satisfac- 
torily done in the first and second 
years, and to combine the students at 
the first and second stages in one 
class presents the instructor with a 
problem which cannot be satisfac- 
torily solved under existing condi- 
tions. 

















HERE’S HOW you'll save on your 
grain cleaning costs with the 97.5%* 
separating efficiency of DAY DUAL- 
CLONE Dust Collectors: 

1. Removes MORE dust from air. 
The patented 2-stage skimmer stack 
gives maximum separating efficiency 
over a wide range of volume. 

2. Saves power. Smooth, continuous, 
cyclonic air travel from inlet to outlet 
saves power by reducing back pres- 
.. eliminates power-consuming 
eddy currents. 

3. Cleans grain better. Power saved 
gives fan extra air volume for more 
efficient grain cleaning. 

*By actual test with Medium Flour 

DUST COLLECTORS AND DUST CON- 
TROL SYSTEMS «- EXHAUST FANS 
BAG CLEANERS + 
HOPPERS 
Write-to-DAY for Bulletin. 


sure. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


In the writer’s view, milling classes 
will only produce the results aimed 
at when. they constitute part of the 
day’s work of the apprentice miller. 
In such a scheme the worker would 
be required to attend the classes 
during his working hours, and would, 
therefore, be paid for so doing, but 
negligence, lack of application, or 
inability would be treated as they 
would be in any other part of his 
work. In organizing ‘such a scheme, 
it is assumed that provision would 
be made to insure the possibility of 
complete continuity in attendance. 


Program of Studies 
Reference has already been made 
to the certificates of the City & 
Guilds of London Institute, and to 
their value in providing an objective 
and tangible reward for diligence. It 
is not, however, the only, not in- 







TANKS, BINS, 


822 3rd Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 





Other Plants at 


Kansas City, Mo. & Ft. William, Ont. 


Representatives in principal cities 





deed the main objective. The cen- 
tral purpose of the course is to make 
the men better millers, by giving 
them the whys and wherefores of 
their work. Of course, there are still 
some millers who disapprove of the 
whole idea, and the so-called “prac- 
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tical man” still sneers at it. The 
writer has frequently been told that 
some of the men who have scored 
the highest marks have sometimes 
proved to be failures as millers. 
The obvious reply is that milling 
classes were organized—not to make 














The Inspectolite is a 
source of Black Light. 





THE INSTANT TEST 


WSS 


A slick of fortified flour shows a recognizable char- 
acteristic glow when exposed to the ultra-violet rays 
of the Inspectolite. It is easily differentiated from 
flour which does not contain the enrichment. 


U Spot this quick test equipment through- 
S out the mill for enrichment test. Use 
E it as a check test for rodent con- 

S \ tamination. 


For complete details, write to 
Dept. 358 


CHEMICAL & MFG. CO 
NEWAQK SN J 
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ve wet VWITAMISER 


Constant check: weigh 

scale shows amount fed. 

2. Instant control: precise 
hand wheel adjustment. 

3. Simple mechanism: even 
distribution; continuous 
feeding. 

4. Removable hopper: simply 

lift off to empty contents. 











OMEGA 


89 CODDING STREET, 


“DIAL” THE FEED RATE 
OMEGA VUcamiser 


AS EASY AS SELECTING YOUR RADIO PROGRAM! 


Set a dial and the variable speed drive of the OMEGA 
maintains exactly the desired feeding rate. 
machined groove in the feeding disc gives 
positive volumetric measurement of vitamin concentrate or other 
powdered material. The VITAMISER, rugged and dependable, has 
solved the feeding problems of many mills, large and small. 
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millers, but to make millers better 
millers. Of course, millers must learn 
to be millers in a mill, but it does 
not follow that every man who serves 
his time in a mill emerges as a good 
miller. Like all other craftsmen, 
millers are born, not made. 

The actual program of studies cov- 
ers everything that a miller may 
encounter in his work. In normal 
times, Britain receives wheat from 
all parts of the world, so the stu- 
dent is taught to recognize the types 
from different countries and at what 
time of year they become available. 
We don’t attempt to make them 
botanists, but we do show them to 
what family of plants wheat belongs; 
what type of seed it is, and why it 
is wrong to call it a berry. We do not 
attempt to make them entomologists, 
but we show them the kind of pests 
they will encounter, show their de- 
velopment and how they can be con- 
trolled. We do not attempt to make 
them accountants but we try to give 
them a general idea of how a grist 
must be costed, and when it becomes 
unprofitable to extract more flour. 
We do not attempt to make them 
chemists or physicists, but we hope 
they learn to appreciate what is 
meant when density, temperature, 
pressure, friction, acids, salts, pro- 
teins, are referred to; how physical 
properties and physical laws are uti- 
lized and handled in a flour mill; 
what a strong wheat is, and how its 
“strength” is measured; what 
changes take place in fermentation, 
and in what ways the quality of 
flour supplied to a baker may affect 
the bread produced. 

We do not attempt to make them 
farmers, but we show them the con- 
ditions wheat requires for its growth; 
how it is handled, transported, ware- 
housed, graded. In a word, we follow 
the grain from threshing machine to 
the elevator, through intake plant, 
cleaning house, screen room and mill 
to the packer. We do not stop even 
then, but follow it on to the bakery 
and right to the consumer’s table. 


Use of Cinema and Other 
Demonstration Equipment 


To attain our objective we take 
advantage of all means available. 
Drawings of machinery from milling 
engineers; samples of products from 
the various mills with which we have 
contact. We happen to have access to 
a projection lantern and a large col- 
lection of slides relating to wheat and 
flour milling, including historical, 
botanical, entomological, agricultural, 
and mechanical subjects. These we 
use as the occasion requires. From 
our local film library, short educa- 
tional films can be obtained on hire, 
and we use them on the school pro- 
Jector to elucidate such subjects as 
polination, water power, atmospheric 
pressure, levers, lubrication, etc. For 
a special occasion, say at the close 
of the session, we may borrow a larg- 
er apparatus and show the whole 
process in motion. At our closing 
meeting this year we showed a Cana- 
dian film describing how “Red Fife” 
was introduced into Canada from 
Glasgow, and leading on to the whole 
cycle of wheat production. This was 
followed by one of our own films 
showing the process of flour milling, 
laboratory testing, and experimental 
baking. 

Length of the Course 

The complete course consists of 
four sessions of 27 weeks. The classes 
meet on two evenings per week 
from 6:30 to 8:30 o’clock. One period 
Is devoted to the study of flour 
milling processes and machines, and 
the other to seience associated with 
milling: On paper this gives a session 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


of 100 hours (50 for milling and 50 
for science). Actually the work has 
to be much more condensed than 
this would indicate, for, as already 
stated, the maximum attendances 


‘which any miller can secure is only 18 


weeks out of the 27 (on account of 
the three-shift system). For the same 
reason, every lecture has to be re- 
peated the following week, so that 
only half of each session can be de- 
voted to new work, i.e., two hours 
per week for 18 weeks, and some- 
where in the already very crowded 
curriculum a place and time for tech- 
nical drawing has to be found: 


Standard of Education for Entrants 


To overtake a wide program of 
this kind in what is really an ex- 
tremely short time, it is necessary 
to follow the conditions outlined in 
the City & Guilds Syllabus in the 
following terms: “Prior to entering 
first year of the course, it is desir- 
able that the student should have 
attended for.two years a preliminary 
technical course, including English 
(i.e., grammar, literature, etc.), 
arithmetic, drawing, and elementary 
science.” 


This is most important. Where the 
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CONTINUOUS 
MIXER 


This mixer is designed for continuous blend- 
ing, adaptable either for wet or dry materials. 
.The beaters are adjustable and readily ac- 
cessible. The pitch at which they are set 
determines the extent of mixing. Heavy 
welded steel tank with sectional top. Rotor 
shafts mounted in heavy ball or roller bear- 
ing flange units. With or without clean- 


Available in capacities from 5 to 35 tons per 
hour, requiring 5 to 30 horsepower. Dimen- 
sions of smaller capacities 10’ 6/x32/x24” 
high and larger capacities 14’x52'4’’x36” high. 





GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COo., 2021 Pennsylvania Ave., Kansas City 10, Mo. 








Complete Line of 
Mill Furnishings 











For Prices, Rush Orders, Information 


Telephone Kansas City, Mo. Grand 2454 
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Reputation 


The quality reputation of your 
flours is mighty important to you 
and nothing will harm it quicker 
than improper diastatic balance. 
It pays to watch these values 


You can rely on our 


carefully. 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 


how. 
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There are several ways of “guesstimating” the 
value of your property for inventory, tax assess- 
ment, sale, and other uses. Even after the guess 
has been made, one is never certain whether the 
actual replacement value has been determined 
because of the many variable factors. 


Knowing the actual replacement value of 
your plant will pay you dividends. The cost of 
machinery and equipment, the value of your 
building and land has increased during the war 


Classes have been organized long 
enough to have their first year filled 
with young apprentices, there is no 
difficulty. The apprentices simply go 
to ordinary evening school for two 
years before being accepted in the 
milling classes, but as long as the 
first year is filled with millers rang- 
ing from 16 to 60, and really too 
mature to join classes designed for 
the 14’s and 15’s, the work done in it 
is apt to be ruined by the inability 
of the students to do simple prob- 
lems in mensuration and proportion, 
and by their having no knowledge of 
the elementary principles of drawing. 
If the class is to be successful, pro- 
vision should be made for. special 
preliminary classes to be held apart 


- from the regular course. 


Trend of Future Developments 


It has already been stated that, in 
the opinion of the writer, the de- 
sired results will be produced only 
when educational instruction is rec- 
ognized as an integral part of the 
miller’s training. The scheme has 
now been in operation for some time 
in the allied industry of milling en- 
gineering, and it is possible that the 
day is not far distant when this will 
be accepted by the flour milling in- 
dustry also. 

Another aspect which our friends 
in America would do well to consider, 
is the possibility of equipping a suit- 
able hall or other building as a ‘“Ma- 
chine School.” In this, firms of mill- 
ing engineers might possibly be will- 
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ing to render valuable assistance. In 
such a building, machines represen- 
tative of all the various milling pro- 
cesses would be assembled and set up 
individually, with or without power 
drives as thought best. If a complete 
flour mill were included, it would be 
in addition to these individual ma- 
chines and would form a separate 
unit for specific demonstrations on 
such things as the effect of altering 
the setting of the rolls, or the ar. 
rangement of silks on a purifier, on 


»the general balance of the mill, etc., 


etc. The individual machines would 
serve as models for the students to 
dismantle and assemble; to gain ex- 
perience in changing covers, fixing 
drives, resetting rolls, judging stocks, 
and suchlike. 

It is fairly obvious that the estab- 
lishment of such a building for the 
machinery essential for a flour mill 
would almost inevitably develop into 
a school of milling, housing a lecture 
room where scientific principles could 
be demonstrated with suitable appa- 
ratus, and where drawings could be 
made with materials and furniture 
appropriate to the work. It is along 
such lines that those who are privi- 
leged to initiate new plans for future 
development will have to work. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Whole wheat flour consumption by 
commercial .bakeries in the U.S. dur- 
ing 1946 amounted to 3,899,034 sacks, 
or about 44%4% of the total amount 
of wheat flour used in this country. 








Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 
will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding 


527 Second Avenue, S.E. 


New Rolls 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Don’t Guess—Know! 


period ... but do you know how much it has in- 
creased? Can you determine from your records 
how much it would cost your company to replace 
‘the plant in case of a fire or explosion? 


Determining the actual replacement value of 
flour mills, grain elevators and other industrial 
plants is-our business. Our appraisal engineers 
are experts in their line. They know valuations 


and do not have to guess. 


Let us tell you about our service. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 
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Ash vs. Yield 


(Continued from page la) 


If for example, a miller wants an 

ash of .42, one can see the difficulties 
he. would encounter if he milled a 
wheat similar to that in Sample C. 
That sample would have to be milled 
for a 66% patent flour to get the .42 
ash specification satisfied. By way of 
contrast, Sample B (shown by the 
solid line in Figure 2) could be milled 
for a straight grade flour and the 
ash would be .42. 


Practical Applications 


It is, of course, not practical to 
take the time and effort to mill 25 
samples in order that a mill super- 
intendent can- obtain similar infor- 
mation. It would, however, require 
only a few samples to obtain a high 
patent flour, a straight grade flour 
resulting from a-normal bran and 
feed clean-up, and flour made from 
an extended shorts clean-up. It is the 








A. N. Hibbs 


Mr. Hibbs, co-author with Mr. 
Keller, is a member of the staff of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. He 
was graduated from the milling 
school in 1948. 
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miller’s intention to obtain the max- 
imum amount of flour without an ex- 
cessively high ash analysis, so the 
extended bran clean-up milling is not 
necessary. 

If the miller was getting 75% ex- 
traction on Sample B and changed to 
Sample A, then a higher ash would 
result if he were milling to the same 
flour yield. If he changed to Sample 
C, it is doubtful if a 75% extraction 
could be obtained, and even 71% ex- 
traction would result in a higher ash 
flour. If this method of obtaining the 
ash vs. yield relationship of a given 
sample of wheat could be applied in 
the day-to-day operations of a com- 
mercial mill, there would be less ap- 
parently unexplainable ash variation. 

Wheat showing the milling charac- 
teristics of that of Sample B should 
be milled for a high extraction 
straight grade flour. If the ash analy- 
sis is the grading factor by which 


CASH for 
YOUR BAGS 


IN L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 
OR CARLOAD LOTS 














QUALITY 
BAGS! 


REPROCESSED 
VACUUM CLEANED 


COTTON & BURLAP 


© OF ALL SIZES 

® OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

® ASSORTED TO WEIGHT 
AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
ENCED SORTERS 


<h@le) AMERICAN 
zh BAG CO. 


118-114 3rd Av. N. Br. 3218-9-0 
Minneapolis, Minn. —_ 





power ee 


WRITE - WIRE - PHONE 
COLLECT 


BAGS BOUGHT and SOLD 
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hovmt ! i 
The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 


bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 
the accumulation of infestation. 


A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
tions at lightning speed. 


RICHMON MFG. COMPANY: 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF— 
HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 








90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Flour Exchange "The J. K. HOWJE CO. Minneapoiis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 











BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO—300 W. Adams Street 2 








LOS ANGELES—81 3-19 Sentee Street S 
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the flour is sold, a low ash patent can 
be obtained from a 100% straight 
grade flour at 72% extraction, if the 
wheat is like that in Sample B. 
There was no indication from the 
ash analyses of the wheats used in 
this problem that the ash analyses 
of the resulting flours would vary 
over such a wide range. The probable 
reasons for this variation are many. 
The results of the study do show, 
however, that it is to the miller’s ad- 
vantage to have at his disposal some 
method of determining the ash vs. 
yield relationship of his wheat before 
it goes to the mill. That method will 


_go a long way in offering some ex- 


planation for the too many times un- 
explainable variations in ash or yield. 


W. F. Keller 


Mr. Keller, who assisted Mr. Hibbs 
with the research reported in the 
accompanying article, is milling en- 
gineer with Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. He will become professor 
of milling industry at Kansas State 
College Sept. 1. The research report- 
ed here was conducted while Mr. 
Keller was experimental miller on 
the departmental staff at the milling 
school. 


- 
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INSECT HUNTERS—R. K. Durham 
(left) and Donald S. Eber, (right) 
both members of an advisory com- 
mittee of the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, pause 
during their inspection of the depart- 
ment’s 120-sack mill to examine some 
stock for evidence of insect infesta- 
tion. Mr. Durham is director of the 
technical service department of the 
Millers National Federation and Mr. 
Eber, formerly superintendent of the 
Spokane, Wash., plant of the Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., is executive 
secretary of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers. They are members of 
a committee of AOM members which 
conducied a survey of the school’s 
flour mill, in order to make recom- 
mendations regarding the expendi- 
ture of $15,000 that has been made 
available to modernize the plant. 





Purification is a very important op- 
eration in the milling process to ob- 
tain the maximum yield, color and to 
hold the ash within the specified lim- 
its after the wheat has been well 
cleaned and tempered to suit the mill 
flow. 











ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 





SMOOTH BLENDING 





NON -CAKING 





free-flowing 





Samples of Flour Blend will be fur- 
nished at no charge upon request. 


Chicago .. . Boston... 
Cleveland . . . Minneapolis .. . 


St. Louis . 





COLUMBIA 


FLOUR 


. Pittsburgh .. . 
Philadelphia .. . 


BLEND 


KYolo [aim -iiaelaeloalehiss 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD * PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


New York . . . Cincinnati 





Charlotte ... 


San Francisco 
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Plant Officials 
of Williams Baking Company say: 


“Multiwalls are better containers 
in many ways” 


Remember this ad? Speaking 
for management, Gerard R. 
Williams, president of Williams 


Baking Company, Inc., expres- 


A. S. Evans 


sed approval of multiwall paper Vuiiiesina dai 


bags for flour. Now plant offi- 
cials of the three Williams bak- 
eries add their endorsement in 
the following quotations from 
reports to Mr. Williams: 




































**Multiwall paper flour bags have everything in their favor. They do a 100% 


H. W. Kingsb 
job any way you look at it.”’ — A. S. Evans ag hel 


Supt., Wilkes-Barre, Penna. bakery 


*‘Paper bags are easier to unload from cars, and stack more compactly on 
skids. They are much cleaner; they keep the four room neater. They are 
easier to handle at the blender. Their sanitary protection is excellent. 
There is no more breakage than with fabric bags.”’ — H. W. Kingsbury 


“‘Multiwall paper bags are an all-around better container for flour.’’ 
— W. C. Stratton 


“I like multiwall paper bags for flour. They are cleaner, and stack,neatly in 
the flour storage room.’’ — A.B. Larson 


W. C. Stratton 
Supt., Newburgh, N. Y. bakery 


Pb 









MULTIPLY PROTECTION « MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


> ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 

ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hamilton St. m ee 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES— fon sianean Pelee: bhane 
IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL © VANCOUVER 
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Separate by Length with CARTER DISCS z 
E to qu 
° ° P ° ° reta 
Nothing could be simpler or more effective than the Carter Disc method of separating oats from wheat. ‘ 
Oats are longer than wheat. Nature made them that way. Being longer, oats are unable to enter the | 
pockets in a Carter Wheat Disc. These pockets pick up the wheat but reject the oats, large barley, straw the 
: joints and other material which is longer than the wheat. oe 

r 

The result is a clean-cut separation accurately performed he 
at low cost! Just as oats and other longer material can be ern 
separated on a basis of length differences—cockle and other bwin 
P . ord 
shorter foreign material can also be removed from wheat Mo 
by the disc method. Carter Disc Separators, individually hel 
or in series, can be adapted to meet the requirements of : 

any mill both as to capacity and separations desired. Don’t . 

e 
put up with oat or cockle trouble. Incorporate Carter Disc tine! 

Separators in your wheat cleaning system. con 

Rel 
Shown at left are two Carter Disc Oat poo 
Machines mounted one over the other. aon 

not 
do | 
HART-CARTER COMPANY a 
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HARRY BULLIS’ OBSERVATIONS 

A all of the innumerable surveys of politics 

and economics in Europe, with accompanying 
estimates both of their impact upon this country 
and our own duty in salvaging so large a se@tor 
of civilization, we have seen none more clearly 
stated nor firm in conviction than the report re- 
cently made by Harry A. Bullis upon his return 
from several weeks’ visit to the democratic na- 
tions of western Europe. His views were sum- 
marized in the news pages of our issue of July 22; 





and are reported at greater length on Pages 32;"* 


41 and 45 of this week’s issue. 

Characteristically, Mr. Bullis does not wander 
about in the fog of obscurity through which ‘we 
view the maze of ideologies of communism, social- 
ism and the remnants of free enterprise in west- 
ern nations, but simply accepts them as facts, 
straightforwardly referring to Russia as an armed 
and constantly threatening camp, England as 
making a lamentable failure of its experimenta- 
tion in socialism and the rest of what may be 
called “good will Europe” as weak and discour- 
aged but with a vital, if now dim, spark of faith 
still burning so long as hope exists of succor 
from this country. 

Even in the latter connection he does not 
mince words but states with all clarity that the 
hope of this part of the stricken world rests def- 
initely in what has come to be regarded as “the 
Marshall Plan,” which is nothing more than a 
restatement of the age-old philosophy—not ide- 
ology—that the Lord helps those who help them- 
selves. But he makes the essential point that 
that this help must be earnest and active, help 
in such terms that when the inevitable time 
comes, “perhaps shortly,” when America must 
say no to Soviet encroachment, it will not speak 
for itself alone but, in speaking sternly for it- 
self, speak equally and with the voice of au- 
thority for the free peoples of western Europe, 
however, broken they now may be. 

In this text_we are interpreting rather than 
quoting Mr. Bullis’ words, but in the following 
two paragraphs from his record, we are driven 
to quote the exact text, because in any inter- 
pretative summary, the full force of the mean- 
ing would be lost. 

“The risk is so great that we must pay 
the price, even though the price will be large 
and the recovery period long. We must sup- 
port the Marshall plan; however, we should 
be tough, and we should insist that the gov- 
ernments requesting our assistance tell us 
what they will do to put their own house in 
order. Also, we should have strong commit- 
ments which will assure us that they will 
help themselves if we help them. 

“In other words, we should help the peo- 
ple of those nations who will help themselves. 
We should also concentrate our economic 
assistance on those things that will assist the 
countries to build up their own productivity. 
Relief as such does not lift people, and the 
poor have never been a good market for any 
commodity. Our credits and goods alone will 
not help bail these people out. Whatever we 
do for them will be small in comparison with 
What they will have to do for themselves, 
but it is important that we give then” ‘as- 
sistance now.” 

While the picture painted .by Mr. Bullis is 


‘and confidence, 
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sufficiently grim, there is evidence of strong hope 
reaching, perhaps, its highest 
point in the paragraph: 

-“There is no need for anyone to worry 
about England going Communist. England is 
the only bulwark against Russia for us; 
therefore America must do everything it can 
to assist England.” 


GOOD TIMES IN MILLING 

| ie is gratifying to observe in the published prof- 

it and loss statements and balance sheets of 
the country’s larger milling corporations that the 
relatively large earnings of the past year, and to 
some extent of the two or three preceding years, 
have been primarily used to strengthen the cor- 
porations’ financial positions in anticipation of pos- 
sible recessions later on. It is perhaps even more 
gratifying to observe this same conservative po- 
sition evidenced in the annual statements avail- 
able to us of smaller milling companies, frequent- 
ly family owned, where a generous distribution 
each year of current earnings is rather normal 
practice. 

In statement after statement, including great 
and small companies, we note this firm determina- 
tion to build up assets backlogs capable of holding 
firmly against any reasonably foreseeable misfor- 
tune which may be visited upon the milling indus- 
try following these relatively lush years, as the re- 
sult either of general economic recession in this 
country or as the result of the One World eco- 
nomic disaster, the possibility of which it would 
be foolish to disregard. 

It is true that several of the country’s larger 
milling concerns, both in the two years immediate- 
ly preceding war and in the early part of our 
own inescapable participation in it as an active 
combatant, did extend their property investments 
both by building and buying mills and storage 
facilities. It is equally true that this expansion 
probably came to an end chiefly because of inabil- 
ity to build or buy new facilities save at fantastic 
prices. But, almost wholly apart from this, there 
was a marked wave of conservatism in the mat- 
ter of expansion. This continues to prevail save for 
certain plans for replacement of worn out proper- 
ties or the planning of additional. facilities on a 
long time program basis. 

It is to be-noted in contemplating this over-all 
picture of milling, that as of the present time, even 
the most confident and ambitious milling company 
would find it difficult to the point of impossibility 
to add to its facilities by purchase of other prop- 
erties. The head of one of the half dozen largest 
flour milling concerns recently stated that what 
might be regarded as the base price of any flour 
mill of reasonable size and location would be 
roughly at the rate of $3 per sack of daily capac- 
ity, or $600,000 for any worth while 2,000-sack 
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mill. This, incidentally, was confirmed by our own 
experience in asking the owners of a mill of ap- 
proximately this size if they would care to sell it 
for this sum, the reply being a quite positive “No,” 
but they just possibly might consider three quar- 
ters of a million dollars, in which case they would 
bury the money in the ground and sit around to 
see what the future might reveal. The reason for 
the reply was that the little company had made 
unexpectedly large earnings in the past year and 
looked confidently forward to earning at least 
half that amount in the current crop year. 

Yet we know of no miller who takes any great 
credit for himself or his organization for garner- 
ing these generous harvests. On the contrary they 
regard it as almost wholly as the fortune of 
events, of the great confusion in the economic 
world, of the enormous demand for bread foods, 
of the quite incredible and inexplicable move- 
ments of prices, even—though both they and we 
dislike to admit it — to the bungling of govern- 
ments, our own and others. It is, we believe, quite 
literally true that both flour and its products have 
throughout the crop year recently ended sold at 
exceptionally high prices wholly as the result of 
acceptance of almost panicky offers rather than 
as the result of any policy of withholding by the 
millers themselves. 

Considered in this light and keeping in memory 
the long succession of years through which mill- 
ers were denied even modest profits on their in- 
vestments and result of their activities, this 
present. and quite possibly too brief shower of 
blessings has indisputable right to be averaged 
over at least a ten-year period, which would in- 
clude several such thin and very hard years that 
average earnings for the industry were sometimes 
barely in the black and where normal mortality 
among flour milling concerns reached a probably 
all time high. 

At the moment and giving full weight to hope 
of change in the officially announced government 
export program, there appears good reason to be- 
lieve that reasonable prosperity of the flour mill- 
ing industry may continue through the current 
year, assuming that management may prove capa- 
ble of meeting new, perhaps quite unprecedented, 
problems. There undoubtedly will be many of 
these, chief of which may turn out to be a fur- 
ther yielding of government to ship wheat to be 
milled abroad instead of. flour milled in this coun- 
try at a very much less over-all cost to both the 
governments and people, especially in Europe. 
That, indeed, is at the very heart of the busi- 
ness; and in considering it, we must keep in mind 
that the governments and people of Europe, not 
failing to include many exceedingly capable mill- 
ing concerns exercising great influence, may be 
needy but they also are shrewd and experienced 
both in trading within and without their own 
borders. 

We suspect that some of our milling readers 
may regard this frank discussion of the once-in- 
a-century profitable operations of the milling in- 
dustry as inappropriate or perhaps ill-timed. Yet 
the reports of ‘the larger companies openly pub- 
lished and available to all reveal the truth to all 
people sufficiently interested to read them; and, 
finally, the flour milling industry, with all its ur- 
expected good fortune, today stands no higher 
than the common level of American industry as a 
whole. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH,. Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 









































Charles P. Dowd 


RESEARCH SUPERINTENDENT — 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Charles 
P. Dowd as superintendent of milling 
research for its four mills in Canada. 
The company operates a 2,000-bbl. 
mill at Calgary, a 2,500-bbl. mill at 
Humberstone, a 4,000-bbl. mill at 
Moose Jaw, and a fourth plant, of 
3,000 bbl. capacity at Saskatoon. Mr. 
Dowd was formerly associated with 
Spillers, Ltd., more recently as assist- 
ant to Wilfred Vernon, technical di- 
rector of that company. He was with 
the Spillers firm for 27 years and his 
last position was that of technical 
manager in which capacity he trav- 
eled extensively for the company and 
during the last year assisted in the 
reopening of the mill at Calgary that 
Spillers, Ltd., had built in 1928 and 
sold to a newly formed company, Re- 
nown Mills, Ltd., last year. The mill 
had been idle since 1932. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 











(HERES A UNIT HEATER THAT 
IS FREE FROM ELECTROLYSIS 


DOES NOT PLUG UP WITH 








Chicken, or Naked Lady? 


(Continued from page 24) 


statehood, while Texas and Iowa re- 
ceived recognition on their 100th an- 
niversaries. But the centennials have 
not been confined to states. A Utah 
centennial stamp shows a covered 
wagon and oxen, against a mountain 
background, with a fellow presum- 
ably representing Brigham . Young 
saying, ‘This is the place.’ 

“There also was a special centenary 
of the U.S. postage stamp itself. It 
showed a pony express rider, an old 
wood-burning locomotive, a modern 
diesel powered streamliner, and a 
ship. We came across another me- 
morializing the entry of the Stephen 
Watts Kearny expedition into Santa 
Fe, an incident in history that. we 
had forgotten, or never knew about. 

“Among private citizens who have 
been honored recently with special 
stamp issues are Thomas Edison and 
Joseph Pulitzer, founder of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and the New 
York World (now the World Tele- 
gram). 


@ “There must have been a stamp in 
commemoration of the OPA, although 
we didn’t come across it. One of our 
favorites, however, paid tribute to 
that early, depression born new deal 
agency, the NRA. It showed a guy 
with a scythe; another in a Homburg 





















4 ee construc- 
4 tion heating sections 


(Patented) of high test cast iron that will 
withstand steam pressures up to 250 Ibs. 


@ No soldered, brazed, welded nor expanded 
connections to become loose or develop leaks. 


e No electrolysis to cause corrosion, with re- 
sultant breakdowns, leaks or heating failures 
now, or in future years. 


HIGH TESY 


CAST 
IRON 


HEATING 
SECTIONS 


That’s why GRID Unit Heaters go on operating year after year 
in flour mills—without maintenance expense. It’s the material 
that makes the difference. In addition to not plugging up from 
particles in the air, GRID Unit Heaters are made to last as long 
as the pipes furnishing steam to them. In 
many flour mills they have been in continu- 
ous operation for over 17 years without main- 
tenance expense. 


Capacity tables and complete details upon 
request. Ask for the booklet “CORROSION 
IN UNIT HEATERS.” 


'D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. wie3scs. 





represented the harried thousands at- 
tending meetings at that time to 
establish- codes and code authorities; 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











“Sweet Cream 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS, MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





— 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING C0. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


— 








Vietor-Ohampion-Frost King-Headli:9r 
Family Fleur De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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a fellow in leather apron and billed 
gpllttens with a determined stride 
and a skirt only about three inches 
above her ankles—a style which we 
understand is returning to fashion. 
Presumably, she is the housewife, 
willing to save her nation by buying 
no ‘cut price’ products. The legend 
is, ‘In a Common Determination.’ 


“we note with interest a current 
stamp issue entitled ‘The Doctor’ 
which reproduces a painting of the 
doc at sickbed, with a worried fam- 
ily in the background. As far as we 
know, this is the first attempt on the 
part of our highly moral government 
to go to the field of well-known paint- 
ings for its stamp illustrations since, 
quite a number of years ago, it put 
out a 3¢ issue bearing on its face a 
facsimile of a famous painting by the 
Spanish artist, Goya, of a naked lady, 
who was reputed to be of high birth 
but who also was Goya’s mistress. 
This experiment was ill-fated, and 
the issue was soon withdrawn because 
of the protests of moralists through- 
out the land. Certainly, such a stamp 
would look out of place on an en- 
velope carrying the notice of a church 
meeting. 

“Tt becomes obvious to us that the 
biddy-chicken, as Mr. Sterling calls 
her, is not such a ‘plain damn silly’ 
subject for a new stamp as might at 
first appear, at least when the project 
is viewed in relation to precedent 
and to what might be advanced as an 
alternative. We believe that Mr. Ster- 
ling has underrated the hen, which 
currently represents a $3% billion 
industry at the farm level. He, or 
Mr. Ives or Congressman Sadlak, 
must be corrected on the statement 
that ‘average egg output of the cack- 
ling hen has been increased from 86 
to 113 per year.’ The 1946 average 
egg production per hen was 154, 
which shows what a busy and valu- 
able bird she can be if fed and other- 
wise managed properly. 

“The critic may sometimes be mis- 
led into viewing the actor’s art as a 
simple one because of the ease with 
which it is done. But, laying 154 eggs 
a year is a considerable feat, Mr. 
Sterling—take it from one who has 
known many chickens well. We think 
that you should not begrudge the 
great bird her stamp and her place in 
philately alongside Al Smith, the 
NRA and Goya’s nude.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


FLAX MATURING EARLY; . 
SEED EXPECTED SOON 


MINNEAPOLIS—The flax crop in 
the Northwest has matured rapidly 
as a result of intense heat and only 
Scattered showers during the past 
week, according to the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. Seed should start 
coming to market this week. 


The principal complaints are dam- 
age from canker, resulting from the 
heat, and a reduction of yields in the 
late sown flax. 


While the western provinces of 
Canada had some much needed rain 
during the past week, drouth areas 
still exist in Saskatchewan, which is 
the province where the largest area 
18 sown to flax (601,000 acres). Condi- 
tions in Manitoba, where 556,000 
acres are seeded, are still quite good. 
In Alberta, with 257,000 acres, mois- 
ture conditions are only fair. The 
Searle Grain Co. now indicates a 
flax acreage of only 1,279,747, an in- 
Crease of 33% over last year’s, in 
Spite of an increase in the govern- 


ment’s guaranteed price from $3.75 
to $5 bu, . 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 
storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 


in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus 


intimate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of 


superior milling wheats. 


. * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








JSULY TEXAS NEW CROP 


MILLING WHEA 


FIELD SEEDS | 
Transit 


GRAIN COTTPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXA 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mituine Co., Inman, Kan. 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


& 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okia. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!'i*:& 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














e 
Golden Loaf” 20's ou: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour — Grain — Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West , 
T Canada 








MADE-RITE 











KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





‘Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE & BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 





**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Canadian and European N ews 


* * + 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Failure of British-Soviet Trade 


Talks Deprives 


LONDON—tThe trade talks be- 
tween the British and Soviet govern- 
ments included the interchange of 
large quantities of grain from Russia 
for manufactured goods from Britain. 
Substantial agreement, it is under- 
stood, had been reached between the 
two governments, but Sir Stafford 
Cripps, president of the British Board 
of Trade, announced in parliament 
July 28 that the negotiations had 
fallen through over the terms of the 
repayment of the 1941 wartime credit 
of £100,000,000. 

Russia had agreed to deliver to 
Britain 1 million tons of grain from 
the 1947 harvest, 1% million tons 
from the 1948 harvest and 2 million 
tons in each of the following two 
years. 

Commenting on this proposed deal, 
the Corn Trade News (Liverpool) 
says: “From the statements issued by 
Sir Stafford Cripps and by the Soviet 
news agency, there can be little 
doubt that the agreed price for wheat 
was above the Canadian contract 
price, but below the open market 
price at Chicago. Thus, if the agree- 
ment had gone through, it might well 
have prejudiced our (Britain’s) posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the Canadian contract, 
particularly in the negotiations, due 
to start this autumn, on a final price 
to be fixed for the 1948-49 and 1949- 
50 seasons. Long term contracts for 
similar articles must bear a reason- 
able price relationship if. political 
amity is to be preserved. 

“We hope the government’s pre- 
occupation with the long term con- 
tract, which John Strachey, minister 
of food, recently described as the best 
means of increasing the supply of 
food available to us, will not lose us 
the opportunity of securing a valu- 
able supply of grain on a short term 
basis, for which we could afford to 
pay a higher price, without offending 
our Canadian friends. We have al- 
ready paid the full Chicago price 
for American wheat or its equivalent 
in flour and a still higher price for 
Plate. wheat for short term delivery.” 

Continuing, the writer says that 
neither Sir Stafford Cripps nor the 
Tass agency referred in their state- 
ments to the Marshall plan of eco- 
nomic aid to Europe. Nevertheless, 
many people will remain convinced 
that the decision of Russia and other 
eountries within her sphere of in- 
fluence not to cooperate in this plan 

ust have some influence on the 
talks. Finland, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia may now look to Russia for 
the grain which might otherwise have 
come from the US. 

The Corn Trade News points out 
that from the broad international 
view, the clear and unequivocal indi- 
cations given by Russia of her deter- 
mination to take her place among the 
grain exporting countries is the best 
possible news for importing countries. 
Russia was evidently prepared to of- 





Britain of Wheat 


fer Britain 4,500,000 tons wheat or 
other grain over the period 1947-50. 
These were no small quantities for 
one market and would form only a 
part of the Soviet’s export plan for 
the coming years. It is a develop- 
ment, says the Corn Trade News, 
that the International Wheat Coun- 
cil, still brooding on the possibility 
of a world wheat agreement, will 
have to bear very seriously in mind. 
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ELEVATOR CHARGES 
ON GRAIN INCREASED 


Canadian Grain Commissioners Au- 
thorize Gain in Handling Fees 
Effective Aug. 1. 


WINNIPEG — Increased tariff 
charges for country and terminal ele- 
vators for the crop year 1947-48, 
have been authorized by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
The changes went into effect Aug. 1. 

Country elevator elevation charges 
for wheat, barley, rye and corn were 
increased from 1%¢ bu. to 1%¢. Oats 
were raised from 1%¢ to 1%¢ bu, 
while flax charges were increased 
from 3¢ to 3%¢ bu. Storage charges 
on all grain were increased from 
1/45¢ bu. a day, to 1/30¢ bu. a day. 

Regarding terminal elevators, ele- 
vation charges for flax were increased 
from 2¢ to 2%¢ bu., and screenings 
increased from 3¢ a 100 lb. to 3%¢. 
All grain shipped from terminal ele- 
vators in railway cars shall be sub- 
ject to an additional elevation charge 
of %¢ bu. Ten days free storage is 
now permitted instead of 15. The cost 
of preparing cars for loading grain 
out of terminals is increased from 
$4 to $6 a car when paper is used. 

Regarding eastern terminal ele- 
vators, storage charges for the upper 
St. Lawrence group (including insur- 
ance against fire), have been re- 
duced from 1/25¢ bu. to 1/30¢ bu., 
while the winter storage rate is in- 
creased from 1/40¢ bu. to 1/30¢ bu. 
The following includes the elevation 
and storage charges for the lower St. 
Lawrence group: 

Elevation Charges — (a) Receiving 
from canal or lake vessels, including 
shoveling, elevating, weighing, stor- 
ing and insurance against fire for 
the first 10 days, increased from $6.25 
a thousand bushels to $7 for single- 
deck vessels and to $8.25 for double- 
deck vessels; (b) receiving from 
ocean vessels, including shoveling, 
elevating, weighing, storing and in- 
surance against fire for the first 10 
days, increased from $7.50 a thou- 
sand bushels to $8.50; (c) receiving 
from railway cars, wagons or trucks, 
including elevating, weighing, storing 
and insurance against fire for the first 
10 days, increased from $6.00 thou- 
sand bushels to $7; (d) discharging 
to vessels, railway cars, wagons or 





trucks, including elevating and weigh- 
ing, increased from $4.00 a thousand 
bushels to $5. 

Storage charges (Including insur- 
ance against fire)—-Maximum charge 
after first day of September increased 
from 1%¢ to 2%¢. 
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MILLS MAY ACCEPT WHEAT 
REGARDLESS OF ORIGIN 


WINNIPEG—Any mill not operat- 
ing under a country elevator license 
may take wheat for commercial mill- 
ing purposes from any producer, even 
though the mill is not located at the 
delivery point specified in the pro- 
ducer’s permit book, according to in- 
structions from the wheat board. 

No special written permission is 
needed to cover this transaction, the 
board states, but all entries covering 
the deliveries must be made in the 
permit book with a notation showing 
the point at which the grain was de- 
livered, and the name of the milling 
company taking delivery of the 
wheat. At no time, however, shall this 
be construed as permission to over- 
deliver, the board warned. 
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Vacations Retarding 
Sales, Executive 
Activity in Canada 


TORONTO—Vacations are creat- 
ing new problems and retarding to 
some extent the activities of sales 
and executive forces in the Canadian 
milling industry. For several months 
the industry has been producing 
more flour than its rated capacity 
allows, which means that free time 
has been encroached upon. 

The incessant demands of overseas 
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markets continue and a great dea] 
more flour than is at present avail- 
able could easily be sold if mills 
could produce it. Inquiries from Ey- 
ropean and other overseas markets 
continue but over there the fact 
that Canada is unable to accept or- 
ders for more flour is no more wide. 
ly understood. 

Doubtless, production will improve 
as time goes on and already increases 
in capacity are widely planned but 
it will take time to bring these into 
effect. 

———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Western Farmers 
Resent Price 
Discrimination 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—Reports from western 
wheat growing provinces indica‘ dis- 
appointment over the news that the 
government has fixed the price for 
soft winter wheat grown in Ontario 
this year at $1.55 bu., basis Monireal, 
plus an equalization payment of 8 
bu. This gives the Ontario farmer 
$1.46 bu. on his farm, as against $1.18 
to the western spring wheat farmer 
at his country point for his best 
grade of wheat. 

No fault is found with the price 
for Ontario wheat, but western ‘arm- 
ers feel that since their wheat is 
worth more money in world markets 
they should get for the crop they are 
now about to market a premium over 
the price of the inferior winter wheat 
of Ontario. Soft winter wheat grown 
in Canada has always sold on open 
markets for less money than hard 
western wheat. In the war of 1914-18 
the recognized difference was 10¢ bu. 
under. 

The foregoing comparisons are use- 
ful mainly as proofs that fixing 
prices for a commodity like wheat is 
an impossible policy for any govern- 
ment to adopt if it means ai the 
same time to be fair with producers 
in every part of the country where 
wheat is grown. 
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Canadian Mills Almost Certain 
to Set New Production Record 


TORONTO — During the first 10 
months of the current crop year 
wheat flour production in Canada 
amounted to 23.8 million barrels, ex- 
ceeding the output for the same pe- 
riod of the previous crop year by 1.6 
million barrels according to Domin- 
ion bureau of statistics reports. With 
only two months remaining in this 
crop year and taking into consid- 
eration the current high rate of mill- 
ing it seems almost certain that a 
new record for Canadian flour pro- 
duction will be set in 1946-47. 

During May 1947 the mills turned 
out 2.6 million barrels of flour. Mills 
reporting operations for May had a 
total rated milling capacity of 92,820 
bbl. per 24-hour day and on the ba- 
sis of a 26-day working period in the 
month 108.8% of the rated capacity 
was effective. 


Exports of wheat flour (based on . 


customs returns) during the 10 
months of the present season have 
amounted to 13.7 million barrels, as 


compared with 11.6 bbl. for the same 
period in 1945-46. 

Following is a record of production 
and exports during the past nine 
years together with statistics by 
months for the first. 10 month: of 
current crop year: 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
OF CANADIAN FLOUR 


(Barrels of 196 Ib.) 


Crop year Production Exports 
|, | SPR anrearcane ve 12,867,728 3,609,656 
ROUNOUN. hivakd whdiec tics 15,197,297  4,601.245 
BRNOHSO Geka vchbsiiede 17,778,311 6,781,367 
eS Ree eee 19,575,833 10,293,827 
BUMEOES ces wedce savant 19,905,741 10,205,778 
SOONEOE chacvcivass ces 23,590,516 12,575,215 
SOROE 8S 5-6 tic crddar ae 24,303,833 13,464,371 
Sa Ae ae 24,634,905 13,923,832 
ae RE eee 26,435,341 13,785,172 
1946-47 

RETRO OF Ree 2,158,627 1,977,008 

September ......... 2,227,748 1,236,125 

SARS ee er ee 2,432,875 985,726 

November .......... 2,518,655  1,36°,060 

December .......... 2,350,040 721,744 

January ........... 2,477,865 1,379,676 

February .......... 2,212,207 1,230,635 

STS eA 2,354,128 1,356,020 

re ee ee 2,399,074 1,114,377 

MOF. a saske sks aay 2,625,176 2,307,812 


Total—10 months ..23,756,295 
Same period 1945-46.22,087,548 
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Cool Spell and Rains Relieve 
Drouth, Heat Damage to Wheat 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
grain crops received relief from 
scorching temperatures late last 
week, when the mercury at several 
points dropped below 40° at night. 
Highs through the day were barely 
above 70°. Rains were spotty and 
variable. The main drouth stricken 
areas received little or no relief. 
Other areas requiring moisture re- 
ceived amounts ranging from a trace 
to one inch. Other points were soaked 
by torrential downpours. Practically 
all of the rain came as the result of 
thunderstorms and, in widely scat- 
tered areas over western Canada, was 
accompanied by hail. 

Oats and barley crops continue to 
suffer severely, but the deterioration 
to wheat is not so pronounced, and 
some observers feel that the pessi- 
mistic reports emanating from parts 
of Alberta and southern and eastern 
Saskatchewan are premature, as far 
as wheat is concerned. 

The moisture situation is still des- 
perate in many areas, while in other 
regions crops are virtually standing 
in water. Several points in Manitoba 
and southern Saskatchewan report 
rainfall since April 1, to,be almost 
100° above normal, but the number 
reporting rainfall very substantially 
below normal far exceeds the former. 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 

















CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Several points in the drouth strick- 
en area of northern Saskatchewan 
have had less than three inches of 
rain since the first of April, com- 
pared with a normal eight inches. 

New wheat has been delivered at 
at least three points in western Can- 
ada, but the harvesting of this ce- 
real is not expected to be general for 
another three or four weeks. Barley 
swathing is making good progress and 
a few cars have been delivered to 
date. Fall rye in odd carload lots is 
also coming forward. There is a large 
percentage of weed seeds reported 
in early samples. 

On the basis of acreage seeded, a 
normal crop of wheat would have 
yielded well over 400 million bu., but 
adverse weather conditions have cut 
down original estimates. Some ob- 
servers place the present outlook at 
350 million, it may be less. 

In such a case, wheat available for 
export as wheat or flour will be less 
than expected a while ago. Domestic 
requirements for seed and bread will 
take around 70 million bushels, while 
the British contract for the new crop 
year will account for another 160 
million. The amount remaining for 
sale in other markets is considerably 
less than the situation demands and 
will call for close calculation on the 
part of the government to make sure 
that those abroad who need wheat 
or flour most will get the greatest 
possible amount. In this process the 
amount of wheat left in Canada a 
year from now is likely to be very 
small. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
TO BUY FLAX AT $5 BU. 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that un- 
der the provisions of the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, it is empowered to 
purchase flaxseed from producers in 
eastern and western Canada between 
Aug. 1, 1947, and July 31, 1948, in- 
clusive, at the fixed price of $5 bu. 
for the top grade. The board’s official 
price list covering all grades of west- 
ern Canada and eastern flaxseed will 
be released at the earliest possible 
date. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


BLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 





CANADA 


«= Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Direct Exporters 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "°%"s!° 











ARNOLD 


iia 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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British Flour Milling Industry in 
War Reviewed by Millers’ President 


LONDON—R. P. Hudson, presi- 
dent of the Northeast Coast Millers 
Assn., recently prepared a review of 
flour milling in northeast England 
entitled “The Trade of Hull and the 
Humber Ports, 1947.” In his review, 
Mr. Hudson drew attention to the 
achievements of the flour milling in- 
dustry as well as to some of its 
problems. 


He said the past 12 months have 
demonstrated that the effects of six 
years’ total war were more serious 
than most people were prepared to 
believe in the hour of victory, and 
this is as marked in the milling in- 
dustry as in any other section of 
national activity. 

While Britain has remained on an 
all-wheat basis throughout the war 
and postwar periods except for a 
small admixture of barley and rye in 
1943 and 1944, the public has seen the 
introduction of 90% extraction of 
flour for the first time since 1919, and 
of bread rationing for the first time 
in Britain’s history. 


Importation of American Grades 


There has been more .variety in 
the grades of imported wheat allo- 
cated to mills during the past year, 
as the Cereals Import division of the 
Ministry of Food had to supplement 
their, normal supplies of Canadian 
high grade Manitoba wheats with the 
U.S. wheats of varied grades in order 
to overcome the tight position pre- 
vailing in July and August, 1946. 

The disastrous weather of the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1946 also added 
to the worries of millers, who are 
using 35% of homegrown wheat and 
have to use great care and skill to 
maintain the quality of their flour. 
However, in spite of all the diffi- 
culties, shortages and transport bot- 
tlenecks, millers throughout the year 
had provided the public with regular 
supplies of flour of uniformly high 
quality. 

With the return of ex-servicemen, 
the mills are again well staffed, ar- 
rears of maintenance work are being 
overtaken and, though most of the 
milling machinery now being manu- 
factured is going overseas, a little is 
trickling through to the home miller. 
Building difficulties and delay in 


adopting over-all plans continue to 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GLEN AVON MILLS 


A High Grade 


STRAIGHT SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Solicits the business of 
high grade firms 
AVON, N. Y. 
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FOR QUALITY” 





There Is Nothing Uncertain 


About 


BAY STATE FLOURS 


milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 


They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods: 


not of average—but of 


&xcellent Quality 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


hold up the erection of the modern 
plants which will one day replace the 
mills destroyed by enemy action. 


Feed Supplies Dangerously Low 


A considerable part of most flour 
millers’ activities is in provender 
milling and the manufacture of com- 
pounds for livestock. Here the re. 
striction on imports and the reduced 
wheat feed resulting from higher 
flour extraction rates, have had a 
crippling effect, and instead of ex. 
servicemen returning to an industry 
gradually getting back to its prewar 
proportions, they have returned to 
find pig and. poultry feed cut down to 
a dangerously low level, and even the 
milk supply endangered by reduced 
supplies. 

The pig and poultry population of 
these islands is now reduced to half 
of that in 1939. The very small im- 
ports of corn have now ceased, while 
protein supplies also have ceased, 
while supplies of protein cake are at 
a very low level. It is thought this 
protein shortage will continue for at 
least two or three years and the gap 
is not likely to be wholly bridzed by 
an increase in home production 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


KANSAS MILLERS PURCHASE 
OKLAHOMA GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY—David F. Johnson 
and Ben D. Blackburn, owners of 
the State Line Milling Co., Kiowa, 
Kansas, have purchased the E. A. 
Johnston Grain Co., Capron, Okla., 
including the grain company’s eleva- 
tor property there. The purchase will 
increase the grain storage capacity 
of the milling company by 43,000 bu., 
giving the company a total of 83,000 
bu. The new owners will take posses- 
sion of the elevator as soon as the 
present wheat stocks are disposed of 
by the former owner. 
























Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING £O. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS finncsore 











“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * tous: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 





McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


‘DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 














Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 








1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








OPERATING | 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade 


OFFICES: 


Mi ° 
Mee WE Pectene meokecne Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. _ New York City 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade oe 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 

New York Rubber Exchange 


Chicago, Tl. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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WHAT GOES ON IN EUROPE 


AS OBSERVED BY HARRY A. BULLIS 


Cuff Notes Made by the President of General Mills, Inc., During His Recent 
Air Safari to England and the Continent. (Editorial Comment on Page 25). 





There are five “musts” if Europe 
is to get back on its feet, Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, 
Inc., declared after his recent visit 
on the Continent. These five points 
are: 

“1, Adoption of the Marshall Plan 
in some form of organized assistance, 
approved by Congress and supported 
by American public opinion. 

“2. Stabilization of the currency of 
each country. 

“3. The maintenance of a strong, 
vigorously functioning economy here 
in America. 

“4, A constructive 
service abroad. 

“5. An increase in American im- 
ports. We must purchase more for- 
eign goods after the nations of Eu- 
rope are back to productive func- 
tioning.” 

The following article reports some 
of the observations made on his tour. 


information 





GERMANY—It is absolutely nec- 
essary to bring Germany back to a 
useful, productive economy in order 
to have a prosperous western Eu- 
rope. Germany needs a sound sta- 
bilized currency. In Germany, . and 
also to a large extent in France, 
we have a new economic system— 
or.a return to a very old one. It is 
the barter system, pure and sim- 
ple. The currency situation of these 
two countries is terrible. The peo- 
ple have no faith in their currency. 
They are willing to barter anything 
because they have to eat. In Ger- 
many a package of cigarettes is 
worth more than almost anything 
else because, with the cellophane 
around it, it cannot be faked. Al- 
most everything else can be faked. 

The mark in Germany and the 
franc in France have become so de- 
preciated that there is no incentive 
to earn money because so little can 
be purchased with the present cur- 
rency. 

In Germany, all of the former 
national debts should be cancelled. 
The old currency should be called 
in and a new currency isstted which 
will be stable. 

We shall have to furnish Germany 
with food for some time. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for us to maintain 
a proper supply of food for that 
country. The people now are existing 
on a minimum diet which is far 
from adequate. 

Production must get along in the 
coal mines in the Ruhr and in all 
manufacturing activities throughout 
Germany. Adequate food and a sound 
stable currency will assist in in- 
creasing production. 

A date should also be set beyond 
which a German cannot be indicted 
for being a Nazi. At the present 
time, when a foreman in a factory 
‘gtarts to put pressure on the work- 
ers, the workers threaten to hand 
in his name to the authorities as a 
former Nazi. This results in the fore- 
man having no control over his 
workmen. 

Socialization of the coal mines in 
the Ruhr should be postponed for 
at least five years, and longer if 
possible. The present British social- 


istic government is urging the so- 
cialization of these mines. This should 
be postponed because, under national 
socialism which operates under com- 
mittees, no individual seems to have 
the necessary authority to speed up 
production and to increase produc- 
tivity per worker. 

It is important also that the Ger- 
man people be allowed to organize 
their own economy as quickly as 


possible under their own peculiar ~ 


conditions. This calls for experienced, 
practical civilians, in addition to 
army officers, who will delegate re- 
sponsibility to German industrial- 
ists and German statesmen and per- 
mit them to get their economy go- 
ing and to start production. Our 
military officers in Germany are do- 
ing their best, but they need the 
help of experienced, practical busi- 
ness executives and trained govern- 
ment administrators. 


FRANCE—France, like the other 
countries of Europe, is having to re- 
build its productive economy. Mean- 
while, she needs to import commodi- 
ties like coal and wheat, of which 
she produced sufficient for her own 
needs before the war. 

French agriculture as a whole is 
producing only about 75% as much 
as it did before 1939, largely be- 
cause of lack of machinery and fer- 
tilizers. This year the situation was 
made even worse by the very severe 
winter, so that the wheat crop was 
reduced to about 50% of normal. 
Consequently, France will have to 
import about 95 million bushels of 
wheat to take care of her needs be- 
fore the next harvest. 

Another factor that contributes to 
the short supply of wheat is the 
steady decline in the acreage plant- 
ed to wheat which has resulted from 
the government price policy. The 
government has endeavored to keep 
the price of bread down, and in or- 
der to do this it has held down the 
price of wheat to the producer. The 
wheat price was effectively con- 
trolled, so that there was not much 
wheat in the black market. The of- 
ficial price of corn was less than 
that of wheat, but controls were 
not so effective, considerable corn 
found its way to the black market, 
and corn acreage increased while 
wheat acreage decreased. 

The bread which is being made in 
France at present is terrible. It con- 
sists of 50% corn or rye and 50% 
American flour. 

From an economic point of view, 
France has come back faster than 
any other country, but its financial 
situation is the worst. The situation 
is serious largely because the peo- 
ple have no faith in the French 
franc, which has depreciated. Peo- 
ple with money are living in semi- 
luxury, while the remainder live in 
poverty. If France should not get 
back on its feet and if France should 
go communistic, the United States 
and England would be on the spot 
and Russia would have the Ruhr and 
practically everything it wants in 
Europe. We must support France, 
and if we do this intelligently and 
with vigor, France will not turn 
communistic. But France must be 
given a stable currency, and living 
conditions for the rank and file of 
the French people be made tolerable. 


It must be made possible for the 
French to purchase at least the nec- 
essities of life and have some in- 
centive to work hard and raise their 
standard of living. 

It has often been said that France 
is the keystone of western Europe. 
One of the best guarantees against 
the spread of Communism in Europe 
is a strong, vital, prosperous France. 


ENGLAND—We did not find any- 
one starving in England, although 
they are bored with the food ra- 
tions and they are tired of having 
to queue up for every food product 
which they purchase. In England, 
in contrast with France, everyone 
gets the same whether he has money 
or not. England has a very small 
black market because the rank and 
file of English people do not like 
black markets. 

It has been said that England is 
like a championship football team. 
The team is back on its own five- 
yard: line with its back almost 
against its own-goal line, but the 
team is not demoralized. No one 
knows what play the quarterback 
is going to call, but being a cham- 
pionship team, they will pull out a 
trick play. 

The English know that they are 
dragging bottom, but they do not 
like to have any foreigner tell them 
so. American congressmen have gone 
to England and committed that error. 

Last winter was the worst winter 
England has ever had, with ter- 
vifically cold weather and insufficient 
fuel. This winter may be even worse, 
especially if the weather is cold and 
if the supply of coal is not improved. 

It has been often said that coal 
is England; however, the English 
will tell you that England is much 





Harry A. Bullis 


EUROPEAN TOUR—Harry A. Bul- 
lis, president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was one of a group of 
Minneapolis businessmen which trav- 
eled to Sweden recently to enter that 
city’s claim for the 1952 Olympics. 
Following the Olympic bid, Mr. Bul- 
lis visited the Continent and saw at 
first hand many of the problems fac- 
ing Europe. 
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more than that. They have nation. 
alized the coal mines and they are 
not getting enough production. (ne 
reason is that everything is run un. 
der committees with no one having 
enough authority and responsibility 
to get things done. A drastic reor. 
ganization of the administration of 
the coal mines is going on right now. 

The difference between the bombed 
areas in England and the bombed 
areas in Germany is that the English 
have cleaned up the rubble and have 
made the demolished buildings look 
as orderly as possible, whereas in 
Germany nothing has been done yet 
to remove the rubble and the wreck. 
age of broken down walls and en- 
tire buildings. 

At present, the English are ex- 
porting as much as they possibly 
can, but production is still lagging. 
The wage earner says, What is the 
use of working hard and earning 
money when there is nothing much 
one can buy with it? (No new 
dresses and nothing much for the 
home.) The incentive to earn is not 
there. Once the chain of production 
is going again and there is mer- 
chandise in the shops, there will be 
an incentive to work. 


The nationalization program which 
is now being carried on by the pres- 
ent socialistic government must go 
through. It cannot stop now. While 
the government has lost its nerve 
and is only half socializing, neverthe- 
less, the rank and file of the Enzlish- 
men who voted the Labor ticket 
must carry on the job of increasing 
production; therefore, the Labor gov- 
ernment is probably doing better 
than a Conservative government 
could do at the present time. How- 
ever, the people are becoming some- 
what fed up with the food ration- 
ing (which permits only a barely 
adequate and. very monotonous diet), 
and with all of the other government 
regulations and restrictions. There 
will undoubtedly be a crisis in Eng- 
land, but it will be an orderly crisis 
because the English have a great 
respect for the law and they always 
obey it. 

There is no need for anyone to 
worry about England going commu- 
nistic. England is the only bulwark 
against Russia for us; _ therefore, 
America must do everything it can 
to assist England. 


SWITZERLAND — If all of the 
countries of Europe were as prosper- 
ous as Switzerland, many of the 
troubles of that portion of the world 
would be eliminated. 


Switzerland escaped the desiruc- 
tion of war. The Swiss people are 
working hard and are attempting to 
obtain some of the export business 
formerly enjoyed by England. Swiss 
exports are at an all-time high. The 
Swiss have all the coal they want, 
but they especially desire to buy 
steel, machinery and wheat. Swiss 
retail stores are loaded with con- 
sumer goods. In Switzerland there 
are no restrictions on imports, and 
imports also are increasing. 

Industry is booming. But Switzer- 
land is exceedingly poor in raw mate- 
rials. She needs to import in order 
to live and to export in order to pay 
for her imports. Her industry, ‘o 4 
large extent, consists of the process- 
ing of raw materials into finished 
goods. 

The existence of a free, demo 
cratic Switzerland in the heari of 
Europe is an important factor in 


‘decreasing the spread of Communism. 


SWEDEN-—Stockholm is probably 
(Continued on page 41) 
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HANSCOM STRIKE MEETING 
BROADCAST BY N. Y. UNION 


NEW YORK—Local 50 of the Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers In- 
ternational Union of America, the 
largest factory local in the bread and 
cake field in the country, staged an 
on-the-spot broadcast of a strike 
meeting Aug. 9 in connection with 
the strike at the Hanscom Baking 
Corp. plant. 

For the past three weeks of the 
eight-week-old strike the local has 
been running a newspaper and spot 
radio campaign with minute an- 
nouncements on various radio stations 
in New York City. Aug. 9 it put the 
the meeting at Manhattan Center, at- 
tended by 3,500 members, on the air. 

The tenor of the remarks at the 
meeting was that the strike was not 
limited in its importance to its effect 
on the 350 Hanscom. workers. One of 
the important issues discussed was 
whether or not a contract could be 
signed similar to that signed with 
other large metropolitan bakeries or 
whether there would be an open shop 
contract. 

The local plans an extensive public 
relations program of a new type 
through radio and press, it was an- 
nounced. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PIONEER BAG NAMES TWO 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


KANSAS CITY—The Pioneer Bag 
Co. has announced the appointment of 
two new representatives. W. J. Gore, 
Wichita, has been named Kansas 
salesman for the company and will 
handle the firm’s full line of textile 
and open mesh bags. Mr. Gore has 
been in the bag business in Kansas 
for 10 years, excepting two years 
spent in service. 

Ralph J. Soebbing, University City, 
St. Louis, has been appointed Mis- 
souri salesman for the company. He 
will cover all of the state except the 
Kansas City area. Mr. Soebbing is 
well known in his state, and has been 
in the bag business for 25 years. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
MILL BEING PAINTED 

: BUFFALO—Workmen are _paint- 

ing the General Mills, Inc., plant, 

and it is estimated that 10 thousand 

man-hours of labor and two thousand 

gallons of paint will be required to 








complete the job, which includes 


painting the adjoining Frontier and 
Dakota elevators. 





Crop Report 





(Continued from page 12) 


ume attained last year,” accordi 
the board. : oe 
Illinois reported one-fourth of its 
corn tasseled as against 70% a year 
8g0, while in Ohio it was 20% with 
a little more than one half expected 
to tassel by the middle of August. 
The board was fairly optimistic 
about feed supply prospects, how- 


' €ver, which it said “improved dur- 


ing July’ so that the quantity per 
animal unit will exceed that in all 
= a — of record, though con- 
siderably low th i 
in 19800 e liberal supply 
Significantly, the pasture outlook 
mee good, and only 1942 and 
5 conditions were rated better in 
the past 20 years. 


Wheat Prospects Good 
b es contrast to the spotty corn out- 
OK, Wheat prospects continued the 
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highest in history, with new records 
already harvested or in the process 
of harvesting for Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Col- 
orado and Idaho. 

The winter wheat estimate is 1,- 
095,648,000 bu., nearly 222 million 
bushels more than last year. 


Durum Output Rises 


Durum wheat production at 45,- 
734,000 bu. is forecast up by about 
10 million bushels from last_ year, 
with the bulk of the increase ac- 
counted for in other varieties of 
spring wheat. 

Although the board said conditions 
for winter wheat were almost uni- 
versally good, “spring wheat yields 
were affected by the lack of rainfall 
and high temperatures which oc- 
curred during July across the north- 
ern plains and in dryland spring 
wheat areas of Idaho.” In Minnesota, 
both durum and other spring wheat 
were only moderately affected. 

The winter wheat average of 20.1 
bu. for each acre so far harvested 
eclipses the 19.5-bu. record estab- 
lished in 1942 and is 2.1 bu. higher 
than the record total outturn set last 
year. Yields of spring wheat an acre 
are estimated at 17.1 bu., 2 bu. an 
acre above last year and the highest 
since 1943. 

Oats continued the downward 
trend, adding to the concern for feed 
grains, with lower yields indicated 
on Aug. 1 in Iowa, Minnesota, Illi- 
nois, and Wisconsin, the major pro- 
ducing states, compared with the 
July 1 forecast. Indicated production 
of 1,223,624,000 bu. is, like corn, 19% 
below the 1946 record crop, and is 
attributed primarily to an 11% re- 
duction in acreage. 

Indicated production of winter 
wheat in leading states, in thousand 
bushels: 


Final 

Aug. 1 July 1 1946 

| Se eee es ee 49,185 51,371 48,522 
ROA. 29's avo ous 35,926 34,364 29,692 
ERIEMOIB oi cecwsose 30,262 26,228 19,392 
Michigan ....... 28,500 29,640 22,896 
pS Cy eee 27,588 24,684 18,780 
Nebraska ........ 94,292 94,292 89,723 
pt aeeere eee 294,360 279,642 216,756 
Oklahoma ....... 104,734 111,490 88,262 
TORR oi eco ncas 129,420 136,610 62,916 
Montana ........ 24,180 23,560 32,620 
ee eer 23,520 23,520 20,400 
GOLWEMOS 84406 cc% 56,856 56,856 35,100 
Washington ..... 51,610 52,602 67,283 
COPOROM Fok bc ses 17,424 19,800 20,176 


Estimated production of spring 
wheat in leading states (other than 
durum): 


Final 
Aug. 1 July 1 1946 
Minnesota ...... 19,296 19,296 24,726 


North Dakota ..126,093 133,735 107,469 
South Dakota .. 50,992 47,805 44,863 


Montana ........ 42,525 48,195 29,775 
ROOMO bk can ewe 15,903 16,416 14,446 
Washington ..... 17,556 15,960 10,682 


Durum wheat 41,976,000 bu. in 
North Dakota and 2,768,000 bu. in 
South Dakota. 

Estimated production of corn in 
leading states, in thousand bushels: 


Final 

Aug. 1 July 15 1946 

ol Serre eee 111,738 128,668 178,409 
TROIBOR 6 oie bKs 173,240 186,233 231,489 
BMIMOIB: feo ik 406,080 415,104 514,368 
Michigan ....... 50,992 54,915 50,512 
Wisconsin ...... 101,800 99,255 111,980 
Minnesota ....... 207,324 207,324 239,888 
SONU «2 Vo sins <et.cie 416,808 456,504 661,620 
Missouri ........ 144,738 144,738 171,976 
South Dakota ..101,192 116,760 120,300 
Nebraska ........ 203,700 210,975 231,362 
2 Nees ©: 60,225 62,634 63,231 
Kentucky ....... 74,086 74,086 81,879 


Indicated production of oats in 
leading states: 


Final 

Aug. 1 July 1 1946 

Fe ee 20,670 20,670 62,235 
SEI wee ces 35,710 33,831 56,160 
SE Out s'e-ns 111,342 114,716 168,693 
MIGHIBNGM 2. ...4% 33,660 28,050 71,890 
Wisconsin ...... 118,062 120,873 124,758 
Minnesota ...,.. 163,332 176,943 192,168 
TPE 187,638 204,696 220,476 
Missouri ........ 31,165 27,100 60,884 
North Dakota .. 66,906 70,092 62,764 
South Dakota ..102,706 101,218 100,398 
Nebraska ....... 64,612 64,612 71,708 
0 Ar 40,860 38,136 40,556 
Oklahoma ....... 29,398 29,398 24,780 
Wee bttbswes ae 31,243 31,248 36,366 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD 
FILS 


PARIS, FRANCE 





For more than a century, we have 
been leaders in the manufacture of 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


Our brand has always been noted for 
its uniformity, tensile strength and 
durability. Our silk was a favorite 
with mill superintendents in many 
of the leading mills of the United 
States and Canada, until shipments 
were stopped by the war. 


We are again in position to supply 
-our milling friends with their 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


requirements, with the assurance 
they will receive the same high qual- 
ity, and guarantee of satisfaction. 


Insist upon getting this super- 
brand, and know you are getting the 
best. 





Importers: 


F.H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. 
100 Gold Street, New York 7 


Distributors: 


The J. K. HOWIE CO. 
20 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. C. PURVINE 


Bristol, Tenn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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H. J. Inman 


BUYS OWN MILL — H. J. Inman, 
sales manager of Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd., in Ontario since 1935, has pur- 
chased the assets of Standard Farm 
Products, Ltd., Peterboro, Ont., and 
will act as distributor for Purity and 
Pioneer products in that vicinity as 
well as manufacture his own brand 
of commercial feeds under the name 
of Trent Valley Feeds. 


NEW COMPTROLLER — The Cana- 
dian Wheat Board has announced re- 
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C. E. Gordon Earl 


cently the appointment of C. E. Gor- 
don Earl, B.A., C.A., as Comptroller 
to succeed the late R. C. Findley. Mr. 
Earl was born and educated in Win- 
nipeg, graduated from the University 
of Manitoba in 1931, and became a 
partner of Millar, MacDonald & Co. 
in 1944, after becoming a chartered 
accountant. He is a specialist in grain 
accounting and is familiar with the 
operations of the wheat board. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A. de Swaan, New York flour mer- 
chant, left Aug. 8 for a three-week 
business trip to Mexico, where he 
will spend a good part of his time 
in Mexico City. 

7 

Cc. C. Reynolds, general manager, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, is spending two weeks with his 
family in Red River, N. M. 


Ogden Geilfuss, Chicago, divisional 
manager for the National Grain 
Yeast Corp., accompanied by Mrs. 
Geilfuss, was a recent visitor to At- 
lanta. Before going to Chicago, Mr. 
‘Geilfuss was in charge of the Atlan- 
ta office of the firm. 


J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 
southeast bulk products region, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., returned to Atlanta 
headquarters after visiting the Rich- 
mond, Va., and Jacksonville, Fla., 
branch offices. 

o 


Mrs. D. S. Berman, wife of D. S. 
Berman, bakery flour salesman for 
the southeastern divisional offices of 
General Mills, Inc., Atlanta, is in 
Emory University Hospital recover- 
ing from an operation. 


William A. Clark, manager of the 
Clark Milling Co., Augusta, Ga., en- 
tered the University hospital Aug. 3 
to undergo a minor operation. 


Charles R. McClave, president and 
general manager of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
visited the Chicago office of the Mil- 
lers National Federation recently. 

R. K. Durham, technical director 
of the Millers National Federation, is 





now on vacation with Mrs. Durham 
and their daughter in Omena, Michi- 
gan. 

& ' 


O. W. Fisher, vice president of 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, has 
been appointed head of the public 
service division of the Community 
Chest. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. F. O. Altvater are 
spending their vacation at Ocean 
City, N. J. Mr. Altvater is chain rep- 
resentative for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
in the Pittsburgh area. 


James J. Selvage, Atlanta, presi- 
dent of the southeastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., was among those 
from this city flying the inaugural 
run of a new air service to Chicago- 
New York via Eastern Air Lines. 


William Davis, 13, son of Victor 
Davis, Western ‘Terminal Elevator 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was strick- 
en with infantile paralysis recently. 
Young Davis became ill while on his 
job as board marker on the Hutchin- 
son Board of Trade. His condition is 
reported as favorable. 


G. W. Noel, Kansas City manager 
of Cereal By-Products Co., returned 
early this week from a short trip tu 
Indianapolis where he joined relatives 
who are visiting in this country from 
England. 

& 


H. K. Wheeler, Chicago specialty 
representative, Central grocery prod- 
ucts region, for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
who sometimes works in his shirt- 
sleeves, lost his coat recently when 
one of Chicago’s big winds whipped 





the garment from a 35th floor win- 
dow and carried it around a coruer 
of a building to a pool of water on 
the 22nd floor. A workman returned 
it. 

* 

A./J. Jordan, branch manager gro- 
cery products in Des Moines for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., reached the 
semi-finals of the Iowa State Ama- 
teur Golf Tournament last month. 
He was the city’s sole representative 
after the third round matches. Mr. 
Jordan won the Des Moines city 
junior championship some years ago 
and was Iowa open champion. 


& 

K. P. Aitken, Jr., and J. E. Heman, 
sales directors of the grocery prod- 
ucts division of Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., called on the trade in Indiana 
and Ohio last week. 

* 


Christopher Harris, treasurer and 
St. Joseph manager of the Stratton- 
Theis Grain Co., was elected to the 
Kansas City Board of Trade recently. 


Whitely Davis, formerly of Tal- 
madge Bros., Athens, Ga., is now 
manager of the City Wholesale Co., 
Griffin, Ga., taking over operation of 
the wholesale flour business as well 
as the. blending plant. 


David S. Jackman, vice president, 
treasurer and general manager, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, is spending 
a week on his ranch in Colorado. 

Lloyd E. Leatherock, manager, spe- 
cial products department, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, has returned 
from a short business trip to Kansas 
City. 

‘ & 

P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, attend- 
ed a meeting of the family flour in- 
stitute at St. Louis. 


L. A. Ritterhouse, secretary-treas- 
urer and manager of the grain de- 
partment, Arnold Milling Co., Ster- 
ling, Kansas, is spending his vacation 
on a western tour, including Yellow- 
stone National park. 


William D. McIntyre, president of 
the Tender Krust Baking Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., and a past president of 


DYNAMIC KERNELS STORY 
ON THE SCREEN 


Perry Hayden’s dynamic kernels 
“biblical wheat” project, which has 
had world-wide attention during the 
past seven years, hit another publicity 
target Aug. 2 when the story was 
shown in a full color moving picture 
version, called “God Is My Land- 





lord,” before a large group of invited “ 


spectators at the fair grounds in 
Adrian, Mich. The showing was de- 
scribed as a “world premiere.” 

For six years Mr. Hayden, presi- 
dent of Hayden Flour Mills, Inc., 
Tecumseh, Mich., carried on a proj- 
ect which involved the sowing of all 
but a tenth of the successive crops 
deriving from an original cubic inch 
of seed. The tenth went to church or 
charity. In the sixth year the yield 
had reached a grand total of 72,150 
bu. 

In 10 years, it is said, the dynamic 
kernels would have required all the 
wheat lands of the U.S., and in 18 
years the whole arable area of the 
globe. 
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—————————— 
CHAPEL WINDOW MEMORIAL 
FOR MILLING GRADUATE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—An in- 
dividual memorial for their son, Lt. 
Leslie W. King, who died in World 
War II, has been established by Mr. 
and Mrs. George E. King, Wichita, 
in the all-faith memorial chapel plan- 
ned at Kansas State College. 

Lt. King was a graduate of the de- 
partment of milling industry with the 
class of 1935 and prior to his service 
in the army had been employed by 
the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. He died in a Japa- 
nese prison camp at Subic Bay in the 
Philippines. 

The memorial will be in the form 
of a stained glass window and will 
cost $750. 

awae 
the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc., has 
been named to the panel of concili- 
ators and arbitrators for administra- 
tion of the new utility strike law by 
the Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board. 

& 


Rondal Huffman, assistant secre- 
tary of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, spent a day last week in St. 
Louis on business. 

* 


Ellis D. English, vice president and 
sales manager, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, last week made a 
trip to Chicago, Detroit and other 
northeastern points. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 
SPLITS K. C. SALES SETUP 


KANSAS CITY—Separation of the 
family and bakery flour sales depart- 
ments in Kansas City has been adopt- 
ed by the Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
eago, it was announced last week. 

In the southwestern area, Boyd 
Houston of Kansas City has been 








appointed southwestern divisional 
sales manager for the bakery flour 
department. 


Jack B. Ferguson, St. Louis, will 
continue as southwestern divisional 
sales manager of the family flour 
department. 

Ralph McCollough has been ap- 
pointed as family flour sales director 
for the Greater Kansas City area, 
under Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Houston has been with the 
Standard Milling Co. for the past sev- 
en years and previously was with the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, for 10 years. Mr. McCollough 
has been with the Standard company 
for 23 years, except for a period of 
service from 1943 to 1945 during ‘he 
war in the army ordnance. He was 
stationed during his foreign service 
on the Gold Coast of Africa. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. E. GALLAGHER TO NEW 
GENERAL MILLS POST 


T. E. Gallagher has been namnicd 
assistant general manager of ihe 
west central district:of General Mi!ls, 
Inc., farm service division, George 
Pritchard, district general manager, 
has announced. Mr. Gallagher joined 
General Mills in 1944 as administra- 
tive assistant to the district general 
manager. Previously, he was asso- 
ciated with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Supply Co. from 1922 to 1931, as 
radio division manager. From 1932 to 
1943, he served as assistant manager 
and later as a member of the board 
of directors of the Regional Agricul- 
tural Credit Corp. 
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JOHN R. MORRIS DEAD 


At Time of Retirement in 1939 Was 
Executive Vice President of the 
International Milling Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—John R. Morris, 
75, for many years vice president in 
charge of the grain department for 
International Milling Co., died Aug. 6. 

Mr. Morris was born in Wales, came 
to the U.S. as a young man, and be- 
came secretary and manager of the 
Nye, Schneider, Fowler Co., Omaha. 
He joined the International company 
in New Prague, Minn., in 1912, was 
made a director of the company in 
1922 and vice president in 1928. 

At the time of his retirement in 
1939, he was honored by his associates 
in the company. Mr. Morris was a 
member of the former Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, and was a 
golf enthusiast. He was president of 
Charles K. Morris Co., Chicago. 

He is survived by. his widow, Ger- 
trude; three daughters, Mrs. Howard 
Brigham, Montclair, N. J., Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lau, St. Paul, and Mrs. Frank 
Hurrle, Mankato; two sons, Charles 
K., Chicago, and John R., Jr., Robin- 
son, Ill. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 
TO HOLD SEPT. 8 DINNER 


MINNEAPOLIS—A meeting of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
has been scheduled for the evening 
of Sept. 8, according to an announce- 
ment by Wayne Fish, secretary. The 
gathering will be held at the Radis- 
son Hotel, with a dinner following 
cocktails. Mr. Fish states that a num- 
ber of important subjects will come 
up for discussion following the dinner 
and all members are urged to attend. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALESMAN TRANSFERRED 
BY COLORADO COMPANY 
ATLANTA — Felton D. Duncan, 

who has been covering the Alabama, 

Georgia and Carolina territory for 

the southern office of the Colorado 








F. L. Ferguson 


HEADS NEW COMPANY — F. L. 
Ferguson, for many years vice presi- 
dent of Dixie Mills, Inc., East St. 
Louis, has incorporated the Royal 
Scot Milling Co., that city, with a 
group of associates. The new firm, 
with Mr, Ferguson as president, will 
take over the Alfocorn line of feeds 
and will market a new line under 
the trademark, “Royal Scot.” 
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Milling & Elevator Co., from head- 
quarters here, was transferred to 
Mississippi recently and will handle 
business for the southern office in 
that state and part of Louisiana. 
The announcement was made by Win 
P. Craig, southern manager for the 
company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOREN A. BROWN NAMED © 
_MANAGER AT SIOUX CITY 


KANSAS CITY — Hart-Bartlett- 
Sturtevant Grain Co. announced this 
week the transfer of Loren A. Brown 
to the company’s Sioux City, Iowa, 
office where he will be general man- 
ager. Mr. Brown’s membership on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade is now 
in the process of being transferred 
to Paul Bartlett, Jr., while application 
is being made for membership on the 
Sioux City Grain Exchange for Mr. 
Brown. The Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Sioux City branch operates a ter- 
minal in that city as well as a num- 
ber of country elevators in South 
Dakota. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TOM HODSON WINS LANPHER 
TROPHY AT GOLF TOURNEY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Tom _ Hodson, 
Hooley Bakery, Stillwater, Minn., won 
the Lanpher Trophy and the 1947 
championship of the Associated Bak- 
ers of Minnesota at the 17th annual 
Minnesota Baker-Allied golf tourna- 
ment at the Minneapolis Golf Club 
Aug. 5. Douglas N. Beecher, Eagle 
Roller Mill Go., New Ulm, Minn., was 
the high man for those in the allied 
trades. : 


After the tournament, a banquet 
was held for the presentation of the 
trophy and the many prizes awarded 
to the runners-up in the tourney. 
Chris Egekvist, Egekvist Bakeries, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was chairman of 
the meeting, at which 129 members 
played golf and 220 attended the 
banquet. 








Marshall Plan 





(Continued from page 11) 


are being taken in addition to the 
export of coal cars and locomotives, 
it will be necessary for the U.S. to in- 
crease its export of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer materials to Europe if the gains 
are to- be held and the relief feed- 
ing period shortened. That this coun- 
try can be expected to take this dras- 
tic step is questioned on the basis 
of political considerations. The great 
political obstacle to a reduction in 
the domestic use of fertilizer is found 
in the current price support program 
which, in the case of potatoes, sets a 
premium on excess production at 
highly profitable levels and encour- 
ages the use of fertilizer supplies do- 
mestically. 

With.a circle of economic factors 
slowly strangling the European econ- 
omy it is a matter of dispute over 
the weak point in the circle at which 
to attack and break the chain of 
events. It is pointed out that even 
with increased coal output there im- 
mediately arises the problem of al- 
location of the expanded production. 


Crop Failures Hinder 


Although the low level of German 
industrial production established by 
the Potsdam agreement seems to be 
focal point of the distress in the 
European economy, other nations in 
Western Europe are suffering from 
crop failures which aggravate the 
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SEED FOR ENGLAND—A request from the British Ministry of Food 
for 500,000 Ib. of U.S. flax seed recently received quick action. Important 
English planting schedules were involved. To meet them, the ship Queen 
Elizabeth docked at New York one morning, was loaded with seed the 
same evening and the next day sailed for England. The photograph 
shows the seed packed in Bemis bags on dock shortly before loading in 
the Queen Elizabeth hold. 





food relief burden for the 1947-48 
crop year. 

Food to this expert seems to be the 
major weakness in the strangling cir- 
cle now engripping European econ- 
omy. It is insisted that the cheapest 
method of rehabilitation in the long 
run will be to prepare to move 20 
million tons of cereals into Western 
Europe annually, together with in- 
creased shipments of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers. 

The effect of such a greatly ex- 
panded program on our price struc- 
ture and our domestic consumption 
levels creates a domestic political 
problem the answer to which this ex- 
pert makes no attempt to supply. 


DEATHS 


Edward W. Higgins, 53, controller 
of Merck & Co., Inc., died at his 
summer home in Lamoine, Maine, 
Aug. 3, of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
Mr. Higgins was a graduate of Wa- 
bash College and Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
He joined Merck in 1945, having pre- 
viously been associated with the 
White Motor Co., Fisher & Co., the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Houston & Jolles. 
Mr. Higgiris had also, at one time, 
conducted his own management con- 
sultation service. 











Rutherford Hahn, vice president 
and superintendent of the Gilster 
Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill., died Aug. 
7, at the age of 70. Funeral services 
were held: at Steeleville Aug. 9 and 
burial was made at Evanston, IIl. 
He had been connected with the com- 
pany for the past 47 years and also 
had served as president of the First 
National Bank of Steeleville for some 
time. He is survived by his widow and 
a daughter, Mrs. Lydell Stearns. 


Despondency over destruction of 
the Hutchinson, Kansas, plant of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., which 
burned last May, was believed by 
his widow to have prompted the sui- 
cide of William Blanchard, 53, for 25 
years an employe of the local mill. 
Mr. Blanchard’s body was _ found 
hanging in his garage Aug. 7, 


ST. LOUIS MILLING GROUP 
HOLDS SUMMER MEETING 


ST. LOUIS—The summer outing of 
the St. Louis Milling & Grain Club 
was held at the Algonquin Golf Club 
Aug. 8, with 88 members and guests 
in attendance. Golf was played dur- 
ing the afternoon, and prizes were 
awarded. The blind bogey tournament 
was won by R. G. Kohler, with Ben 
Schulein, Jr., runner-up; low score 
on par 3 holes was taken by P. C. 
Knowlton, runner-up J. R. Mulroy; 
best poker hand on five blind holes 
went to R. E. Nye, runner-up J. V. 
Maxwell. Eight new members were 
placed on the roster: Roger P. Anna, 
Thomson & McKinnon; Lyle P. Car- 
mony, Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.; 
Don L. Clark, Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; M. Alexander Jones, 
Lorraine F. Jones & Son; Clark C. 
King, M. D. King Milling Co., Pitts- 
field, Ill., and M. D. King of the same 
company; Frank Molumby, Sauers 


‘Milling Co., Evansville, Ill., and J. 


L. Young, Norris Grain Corp. Attend- 
ance prizes were awarded to C. L. 
Douthett, H. D. Peters, F. B. Wad- 
dock and C. L. Thole. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. J. O’ DOWD OPENS GRAIN 
BROKERAGE FIRM IN K. C. 


Kansas City—B. J. O’Dowd has 
opened a grain brokerage business 
in Kansas City with offices at 1200 
Board of Trade Building. Widely 
known in the grain trade, Mr. O’Dowd 
for many years was associated with 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. and 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., having en- 
gaged in grain business for approxi- 
mately 30 years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. W. PUTNAM RESIGNS 
IGLEHEART POSITION 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—H. W. Put- 
nam, manager of laboratories for 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., has announced 
his resignation, effectiye Sept. 1. 

He will become head of the tech- 
nical service division of the Central 
Soya Co., Decatur, Ill. He has been 
with the Igleheart organization for 
the past 12 years. 

Robert Hudson will be the new 
laboratory manager, succeeding. Mr. 
Putnam. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.). 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans.City St. Louis Buffalo 
i > Se ey ee eee pe 


Wee TIN 5d os sc Golan vee @ @ @7.15 
Spring top patent ..............- 6.35@6.89 ee ee ree, | te Ones Se 
Spring high gluten ............. SS ee lS ee Bs x ee --@7.15 
SPP BOE cece cc ccccvsctcces coc eee COSC 6 @.. -@7.15 «tA tes 
Spring standard ...........+.+- 6.25@6.79 6.35@6.45 ...@.. - @6.95 + -@6.50 
See ee eee ee fell aed ~eeeeoras: cpa ee - @6.80 oot es 
Spring first clear .......cceecess 5.50@6.29 5.90@6.00 saa es - @6.20 --@6.05 
Hard winter family ............ ee iS ace ++-@... 5.90@6.40 . -@6.55 +» @7.15 
Hard winter short ............-. 5.65@5.90 o0@ oe 5.60@5.65 -- @6.00 ee 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.55 @5.70 ve@ es 5.55 @5.60 - @5.70 -»@5.85 
Hard winter first clear ......... 5.15@5.20 we ces 4.30@4.45 - @5.80 --@5.65 
Soft winter family ..........+-+. +r Sh 65 ee sw ens ---@6.20 «Hy. 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.30@6.80 sift ies 6.25@6.40 6.35@6.70 ...@65.70 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.90@6.45 Ler 1 wee wr eRe ee 
Soft winter straight ........... oe cee 6a cM os 5.50@5.60 - @5.60 --@5.55 
Soft winter first clear ......... §.00@5.70 ...@... ...@... -@5.15 «-@4.95 
Rye flour, white ..........++4.- 6.40@6.45 6.50@6.60 --@. - @6.95 --@6.85 
Mye Met, GAS  .cccscccscvccves 4.65@5.35 @5.60 ...@. - @4.95 --@5.00 
Duram, gram., Dulle .. 0... enon «++ @5.65 @5.60 ...@. - @6.20 ---@5.91 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
a | Perey Sara $7.15@7.45 $7.25@7.45 $...@... oe O7.26 $s5.0 ois 
Spring high gluten ............ 6.65@7.25 7.30@7.40 7.10@7.35 --@6.80 7.05@7.55 
| 5 PERT eee -+-@... 6.75@6.85 6.65@6.80 te we are 
Spring standard ......csccscvee 6.30@6:75 6.65@6.75 6.55@6.70 --@6.50 6.75@6.90 
Spring first clear ...........-++- 5.75@6.20 6.70@6.80 6.15@6.25 --@6.00 6.10@6.25 
Hard winter family ............ TT SAA Sri Kipnaee se: ie «»-@6.00 6.35@7.30 
Hard winter short ............ 6.00@6.15 6.00@6.10 5.95@6.10 ...@... 5.95@6.27 
Hard winter stdndard ......... 5.80@6.00 5.85@5.95. 5.75@5.95 ...@5.35 5.75@6.05 
Hard winter first clear ......... rr res a, | ee eee a --@5.00 5.32@6.00 
Soft winter family ............. ct Sa 226@... 17.15@7.26 --@6.65 6.50@7.60 
Soft winter short patent ...... -+-@... 5.85@6.00 5.75@6.25 --@6.25 ee, SAA 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.65@5.80 ...@... eek - -@5.30 ae 
* Soft winter first clear ......... Sik — Pay Pa eS @5.20 5.15@5.95 
Rye flows, WHite ....ccvcccscees 6.80@6.90 6.75@7.00 as 6.50@6.75 7.00@7.20 
Bye BOOP, GOP 2.6 cc csvvccvouse toe nae Peay, Aen Pay eee ---@5.50 4.00@5.20 
DOU, STSR.,, DUE... vciicecsvce -+-@5.97 oe oes eae ar) ree ra, le 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... 6... ae F329 is Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 ...@5.30 
GOO n.06-4:0.0:0:5.608 .- @6.36 — eT, Spring second patent] @4.40 «.@4.80 
Bakery grades ..... @7.19 ee Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 a ees 
SO eee @5.74 a Spring exports§ .... @12.28 ...@.. 
Ontario soft winterst @5.70 cues 
Ontario exports§ .. @ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-Ib. cottons. §280-Ib. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 


Minneapolis 


Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
56.50 @57.00 i860 wiese rrr esac 
re see 61.00@61.50 60.00@61.00 


Soft winter bran .. eed Ke oa coe coee 
Standard midds.* .. 71.00@74.00 64.00@65.00 Pe, Sere ree ee onal oes 
Flour midds.¢ ..... or Set -+.-@70.00 «+ «-@64.50 68.00 @68.50 67.00@ 68.00 
i Sern 79.00@79.50 73.00@75.00 wee. arr wre leere Tey ee 
: Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
SPINS WOR. 260.20 $67.75@68.75 $76.00@77.00 $....@71.50 $....@66.00 eae. Lae es 
Hard winter bran.. a ere Pee Serre ~ wear Trt week ne asks 
Soft winter bran .. ere eer amy Gs 84 ee eS eee sees 65.00 @70.00 
Standard midds.* .. 71.75@72.75 80.00 @81.00 + +++@77.00 «+ +-@70.00 at, 7a 
Flour midds.t ..... 80.50@ 81.00 wees ose eeveinies «+++ @75.00 75.00@77.00 
MOR GOS cccevccows 81.50@82.00 83.00@ 84.00 --@79.00 s@ sven Py Sar 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
boy EELS CTE $....@30.25 $....@31.25 «ee @34.25 
qWinnipeg ......... or @ 30.25 


++ @29.25 ares 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in tents per bushel: 








WHEAT DURUM 

-—Minneapolis, — Chicag -—Kansas City. Mpls. 

Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. May Sept. 
iO cas seeees 236% 232% 227 234 231% 227% 225 223% 218% 234 
SS ere 234% 229% 225% 232% 229 225 225 223% 218% 234 

Baer ee 231% 227% 223 232% 229 225 223% 222 217% 228% 
’ > EAA 233% 229 225 233 229% 225 223% 222% 216% 232 
BEB DB cn ccccves 237% 232% 229% 236 233 227% 225% 224% #«=®219 235 

OM DB socccesea 242 237 233 239% 236% 231 228% 228% 223% 239% 

7--BARLEY— -——CORN— +r RYE c OATS ‘ 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Dec. May Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 

Aug. 4 ..148 oes 222% 205% HOLIDAY 229 225% 100% 98% 96% 94% 

Aug. 5 ..148 «eee 219% 203% 269% 255% 220% 219% 97% 96 93% 91% 

Aug. 6 ..148 .+-. 222% 203% 266% 251% 220% 220 98% 96 94% 91% 
Aug. 7 ..148 -ee. 223% 205 269% 253% 227% 225% 99% 96% 95 92 

Aug. 8 ..150 ..+s 230% 212% 275 258% 234 231 102% 99% 98 94% 
Aug. 9 ..150 see. 238% 102% 101% 98 


220% 279 262 240 238 105 





Stockpiling Plan 





(Continued from page 9) 


of a basic daily diet of 1,800 calories 
for Germany. With this accelerated 
movement to the occupation zone, it 
is probable that the army will be 
able to stockpile substantial quanti- 
ties of grain in the occupation terri- 
tory. 
Trade Sources Puzzled 

Trade sources are puzzled by the 
revelation that PMA is caught up, 
previously having assumed that the 
government wheat buying program 
was behind schedule. 

An authoritative spokesman of the 
feed industry, who prefers to re- 
main anonymous, told The North- 
western Miller that if the government 


exports the planned wheat goal of 16 
million tons this year, prices will 
soar. He indicated, however, after 
long conversation with government 
officials, that the export wheat goal 
will not be met and the most opti- 
mistic export goal for wheat will be 
10 million tons. He asserted that 
wheat fed to animals on farms in this 
country this year may amount to 
more than 350 million bushels and 
even if the corn crop attained an 
output of 2.8 billion bushels, more 
than one third of the production from 
the normal surplus producing states 
would be of poor quality and would 
force the use of wheat for feed. 


Return of Controls Feared 


Although this feed industry repre- 
sentative would not: admit that feed 
industry restrictions on the use of 





wheat for feed would be ordered by 
Congress, he confessed that he feared 
this possibility. At this time the gov- 
ernment has no authority to regulate 
the use of any grains’ by any type 
of processors, but the rapidly worsen- 
ing foreign situation leads to the 
conclusion that the administration 
will press for the return of war 
powers over grains. 

If Congress grants the money to 
export food and feed grains to 
Europe, it is recalled that in his mid- 
year economic report President Tru- 
man specifically noted the desirabil- 
ity of the reinstatement of war con- 
trols over the use of grains by do- 
mestic processors. 

Significant in this respect is the 
knowledge that in regard to govern- 
ment controls, important segments 
of the grain industry have already 
expressed approval of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. monopoly of the wheat 
export business on the grounds that 
this monopoly provides them with 
normal and adequate margins with- 
out danger of competition. The old 
Office of Price Administration pro- 
vided all segments of industry with 
profitable margins. 

It is wondered here if industry is 
prepared to fight for a return of free 
enterprise, or if it is willing to fol- 
low the U.K. system of frozen econ- 
omy, with the government dictating 
all intermediate transactions. 

Add it up in this fashion: The world 
demand for wheat exceeds the avail- 
able supply even discounting the 
probability of Russian aid. Bushelage 
in the corn crop must be discounted 
by poor quality corn,- particularly 
from the Corn Belt. The U.S. export 
goal for grains for the present crop 
year is between 14% and 16 million 
tons. If the U.S. attempts to reach 
that goal, it must be considered that 
livestock and poultry population will 
require at least 350 million bushels 
wheat for feed. 

Winding up his interview, this au- 
thority agreed that the government 
had failed completely to estimate the 
relief problem by at least two years. 
When the war ended the government 
failed to appraise the problems ahead. 
Now it was afraid to admit that fail- 
ure and was trying to obscure the 
immediate dangers by soft-pedaling 
the sacrifices that this country must 
make if it intends to restore a demo- 
cratic Europe. 
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WHOLESALE SUGAR PRICES 
RAISED 


WASHINGTON —The Sugar Ra- 
tioning Administration Aug. 5 an- 
nounced wholesale sugar price in- 
creases effective Aug. 6. The maxi- 
mum price increase for 100 Ib. raw 
and direct-consumption raw sugar 
was set at 13.5¢, while the increase 
for other direct consumption was 15¢, 
Under the Cuban-U.S. sugar contract, 
prices paid for Cuban sugar rise as 
the U.S. price index goes up. 





J. ROY SMITH APPROVED 
FOR PLANNING COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO—J. Roy Smith, Smith’s 
Bakery, Inc., Mobile, Ala., has been 
formally approved by the policy com- 
mittee for the baking industry pro- 
motional program as a member of the 
program’s planning committee, Harry 
W. Zinsmaster, chairman of the 
American Bakers Association has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Smith’s appointment brings the 
total number of BIPP planning com- 
mitteemen to 16, including four ex- 
officio members. Representing all 
branches of the baking industry and 
all sections of the country, the plan- 
ning committee shoulders complete 
responsibility for development and 
administration of the promotional 
program. 

Mr. Smith, along with Howard 
Fisch, Highland Bakeries, Atlanta, 
Ga., was originally nominated for a 
spot on the planning committee by 
ABA’s executive committee and board 
of governors at the governors’ meet- 
ing July 28-29 in Chicago. Mr. Fisch 
subsequently wired that pressing com- 
mitments would make it impossible 
for him to serve on the commitice. 
Thus formal approval of the policy 
committee was sought only on Mr. 
Smith’s nomination. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURITY DIVIDEND 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of Purity Bakeries Corp. has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
a share on the common stock of the 
corporation, payable Sept. 2 to stock- 
holders of record on Aug. 18. 

George L. Burr, New York, a direc- 
tor of the company since 1930, was 
elected chairman of the executive 
committee. 








STAFF OF LIFE 


Mill Group Denies Reported 
Plan to Test OIT Licensing 


WASHINGTON—Rumors to the ef- 
fect that a group of millers has en- 
gaged counsel and will seek a judi- 
cial determination of the issue of 
whether or not the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, in processing license 
applications, has resorted to arbitrary 
and capricious considerations in mak- 
ing validations, based upon the use 
of an historical formula, have been 
categorically denied. This announce- 
ment was made Aug. 1 by Martin 
F. Smith, general manager, Flour 
Millers Export Assn., in a bulletin 
to members. 

Last April, when an emergency 
flour allocation was made for the 
state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, in the 
amount of 200,000 sacks to cover a 
sale made by a Canadian exporter in 
that amount, Mr. Smith was instru- 
mental in getting the department to 
validate licenses to historical partici- 
pants in Brazil, 


The rumors of possible legal «c- 
tion to halt the historical base sys- 
tem of licensing are said to sicm 
from complaints made by the spon- 
sors of the original Sao Paulo alloca- 
tion who, with legal counsel, com- 
plained to the Department of Ccm- 
merce. 

Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.), in 
the closing session of Congress, 'n- 
troduced a resolution (S. Res. 158) 
which was referred to the Comniit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
calling for the investigation of 
charges against the OIT. The Dill 
authorizes the committee to make a 
full and complete study and investisa- 
tion of the allegations and charges 
made against the OIT and to repvrt 
to the Senate at the earliest préc- 
ticable date the results of its stucy. 
The committee is authorized to con- 
duct hearings and to compile such 
information as it deems advisable. 
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TEXTILE TRADE EXPECTS 
CONTINUED GOOD MARKET 


NEW YORK—Estimates from prac- 
tically all the cotton growing states 
promise bright prospects for the com- 
ing crop. However, the trade expects 
heavy sales, both domestic and export, 
and the recent reaction of new crop 
cotton futures is a strong indication 
of the consensus among the trade. 

Undoubtedly cotton will be rela- 
tively scarce next year since, of the 
11,500,000-bale crop, domestic mills 
can conceivably use 10 million, while 
exports will account for the balance. 
Prices are high, and even our 4¢ 
export subsidy is not sufficient to 
bring U.S. cotton into line with world 
prices. 

“The outlook is generally an opti- 
mistic one for the whole cotton in- 
dustry,” said Thomas J. White, presi- 
dent of the Memphis Cotton Ex- 
change, “due to the strong probabil- 
ity of great total movements to do- 
mestic and foreign markets.” _ 

The number of shipping declara- 
tions received in the trade here with- 
in the last week indicates larger 
shipments of burlap. from Calcutta 
than have been sent to the U.S. for 
some time. Importers were hopeful 
that better arrivals of burlap would 
be in order during the next few 
months. } 

Local trade is slow, as many bag 
manufacturers are awaiting the ar- 
rival of purchases made late last 
year. 

Most buyers look forward to lower 
prices in the near future, but the 
outlook is not too encouraging. One 
of the chief obstacles was the report 
that the Pakistan government would 
place a tax on the raw jute before 
it enters Hindustan, where the weav- 
ing mills are located, after the divi- 
sion becomes final. 

The strong demand for paper bags 
continues to grow among buyers. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite. figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.83, as 
compared with 12.10 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per lb. of 
cloth is 34.65, as compared with 17.12 
a year ago. 
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PLANS GROUP FORMED 
IN PILLSBURY DIVISION 


NEW YORK—Lewis B. Wall, pres- 
ident of the pre-mix division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Ine., has announced the 
formation of a plans committee with- 
in the division which will hold meet- 
ings on a regular basis with the idea 
of keeping division members in all 
Capacities informed on division prog- 
ress and activities. 

Within this committee there will 
be a group of permanent members, 
such as W. Murray Wilshire, general 
sales and advertising manager, John 
G. Jones, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, and Lewis E. Rus- 
sell, vice president-production, of the 
pre-mix division. 

The rotating members of the com- 
mittee, in addition to these, will con- 
Sist of two regional sales managers, 
two territorial sales representatives, 
two technical service representatives. 
The rotating members will serve at 
three consecutive meetings and a new 
group will then be selected so that 
eventually the entire field group will 
have had an opportunity to serve on 
this plans committee. 

The first meeting will be held at 
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the Traffic Club, New York, Aug. 
11-13. The rotating members attend- 
ing will be Clark J. Buswell, regional 
sales manager, New York region; E. 
J. Rosado, regional sales manager, 
Chicago region; A. M. Luyben, terri- 
torial sales representative from Phil- 
adelphia in the New York region; C. 
J. Peter, territorial sales representa- 
tive, Detroit, in the Chicago region; 
L. J. Saboit, technical sales represen- 
tative, Springfield, Mass., in the New 
York region, and J. W. Fetter, techni- 
cal service representative, Covington, 
Ind., in the Chicago region. 
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LONG RANGE ADVERTISING 
GROUP CONSIDERS COPY 


CHICAGO — The advertising sub- 
committee of the millers long range 
program committee met in Chicago 
Aug. 5 to consider proposed copy and 
media for the program’s coming ad- 
vertising campaign. Members of the 
sub-committee who attended the 
meeting were S. C. Gale, General 
Mills, Inc., chairman; V. H. Engel- 
hard, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., and 
J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co. Others in attendance included 
Herman Steen, Millers National Fed- 
eration vice president, R. E. McDon- 
ald, director of the long range pro- 
gram, and representatives of the J. 
Walter Thompson advertising agency. 
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SENATORS APPOINTED TO 
STUDY U.S. AGRICULTURE 


WASHINGTON—Sen. Arthur Cap- 
per (R., Kansas) has announced the 
appointment of the following mem- 
bers of a Senate agriculture subcom- 
mittee to study the long range agri- 
culture problem: George D. Aiken, 
chairman, (R., Vt.); H. J. Bushfield, 
(R., S. D.); George A. Wilson, (R., 
Iowa); Edward J. Thye, (R., Minn.); 
Elmer Thomas, (D., Okla.); A. J- 
Ellender, (D., La.), and Scott W. 
Lucas, (D., Ill.). A schedule of hear- 
ings has not been announced. The 
hearings will be held on Senate Reso- 
lution 147 which was introduced by 
Sen. Thye and parallels hearings 
which have been held in the House 
Agriculture Committee during the 
past sessions. 
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PURITY BAKERIES REPORTS 
28-WEEK INCOME HIGHER 


CHICAGO—Purity Bakeries Corp. 
for the 28 weeks ended July 12, 1947, 
has reported consolidated net income 
of $1,693,940 after interest, deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes, all other charges 
and deduction for minority interest. 
This net income amounts to $2.10 a 
share on 805,045 shares of common 
stock outstanding, and compares with 
net income of $1,626,840 or $2.05 
a share for the corresponding 28 
weeks of 1946 on the 793,555 shares 
then outstanding in the hands of the 
public. 

For the 12 weeks ended July 12, 
1947, consolidated net income was 
$733,031 after all charges and minor- 
ity interest. This net income amounts 
to 91¢ a share and compares with 
net income of $696,168 or 88¢ a 
share for the corresponding 12 weeks 
of 1946. . 
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BAKERY TO REMODEL 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS—The 
Fehr Baking Co. has obtained a per- 
mit to remodel and add a second 
story to the plant at 611 Palm. The 
project will cost an estimated $32,- 
000, 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quofations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close 
Aug. 2, Aug. 9, 
———1947—___ 1947 1947 
Allied BURRS es Oe OTe Par seee ie 35% 291% 31% 31% 
PI | gk oie?s we a.0 6.504005 06H es 60 00 0 eR 391% 30% 36% 35% 
pS SEES ae ere rere 99% 91 991, 963% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ...............++ 39 30 3534 3454 
a ae Mie RBs Lun Bi ohio 2.54) 4m oss oth ical Bia BERS 4934 38% 43 43% 
Sr ener a Sr ae 3% 3% 3 
Continental Baking Co. ..............0..000% 203% 13% 144% 143% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............. 106% 97 9914 98 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 153% 62 6634 66% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd.......... 192%, 185 192% 189% 
ME WE ID io nc oc 6 bis5.c vie cde secssceesion 30 24 252 26 
*Flour Mills of America, Imc................. 19% 13% 17% 17 
I I a atic he tb a8 ce cae eects 13% 10 10% 10%4 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd.................. 85 168 182% 183% 
a eee er ace ear er ee 45% 3856 40 391% 
TR ME ao a ale Do's o Liv.g .s.0 R000 8. 0.008 54% 43 51 49% 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd................% 131% 126% 127% 128% 
ee OS Ee a ON eerie 12 9514 110 107% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” ............. 9% 1%" 83% 8, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York.......... 3 341% 38% 8 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 116% 13 ey 11444 
MA MNS 85. c aie ee Pew oa od bed ois 00) he he 584 431% 55 51% 
DR ME Cass GRO EE. ois ieee ccc ee cece 103% 971% 100 00 
PO, IPMOUND ODS Sow cece eee ivene 3414 27 31% 31% 
IE Ed cic'g pa Vso 4k aed Neos 0eb-s eae 31% 15 26 26 
WE IS BIN ov Soke sce ete ccdeebeueete 301% 361% 354% 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ..............0.eee005 36% 25 30% 30% 
I EOS. 5's ip ya ls cools cies ood 6a beh sins 85 91 90% 
EE” a ee eee 170 155 157 158 
TN gc bey dec kciciess ect cmriy 105% 102 105 105 
Eases eae See ee 11% 9% 10% 10% 
St. Regis Paper Co., Pfd....................5 9814 931% 98 97% 
Standard Wirmmids, Ime. . .. 2.62... sce ecees ie 26% 315% 30 
Standard Brands, Inc., $3.50 Pfd............ 101% 97% 101% 101% 
SE I aE Boe Win 6 2 hs 0 o-a vie clnw,s 00 00 4 gies 49 3534 39 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .............-.55055 104% 2 104 103% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ..............+.+5+05- 451% 32% 3934 3914 
United Biscuit of America .................. 22% 19% 21% 21% 
Wagner Baking Co. ..........--..ceeeeeees 8% 10 10% 
Wistar CROCE OG, on cece cence 49 3512 4712 7 
Victor Chemical Co., Pfd. ................... 104% 101 102 102 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................. 8% 3% 44%, 4% 
I OS aa Vivien’ pink 656 6 vias io esos tees 19% 11 125% 12% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ............... 1061, 98% 
d Asked 
Pillsbury Mills, Imc., Pfd. ..............e000% 107 108% 
IE ONE IG 555 5b 5 cicteis gs wie csogsees 13% 15% 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd................. 115% 118% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., 5% Pfd.............. 138 139% 
Langendorff United Bakeries, Inc., “A”....... 31 33 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., “B”....... 231% 25 
PEE SEU ENED cals doc tc wecccecrecsees 185 187 
RPP ocd tik CURLERS PEER EEC ES TT 11y% 12% 


*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. 





Galvin Sets Probable Corn Crop 
at 2,725 Million; Ups Wheat Guess 


CHICAGO—C. M. Galvin, local 
crop statistician, in a report released 
Aug. 5, raised his estimate of the 
nation’s corn crop to 2,725 million 
bushels from his July figure of 2,682 
million, and placed the Kansas wheat 
crop at the astounding total of 309 
million, to bring production of all 
wheat up to 1,511 million. 

Mr. Galvin is the first authority to 
rate the Kansas wheat crop above 
the 300 million-bushel mark. His 
estimate of winter wheat production 
has been revised up rather sharply 
in practically all areas of the belt. 
The production in the Pacific North- 
west was improved by timely rainfall. 
Outlook for spring wheat production 
as of Aug. I also was materially in- 
creased as compared with a month 
ago. 

His estimate of the corn crop does 
not make any allowance for weather 
conditions since data was collected 
on an average date of July 26. He 
rates the corn condition at 72% of 
normal, compared with 84% a year 
ago and the 10-year average of 72%. 
Precipitation is now urgently needed 
over a large acreage in the central 
west and undoubtedly there has been 
deterioration as a result of extreme 
temperatures and absence of moisture 
since July 26. 

Oats harvest is making rapid prog- 
ress. Yields in central states are dis- 
appointing, but outlook in-the north- 
western states is for heavy produc- 
tion. 

Nebraska winter wheat production 
is estimated at 96 million bushels, 
Oklahoma 115 million, Texas 140 mil- 
lion, Colorado 59 million, Missouri 26 


million, Illinois 29% million, Ohio 
48 million and Indiana 37 million. 

Mr. Galvin’s estimates of produc- 
tion, compared with government sta- 
tistics, are here shown (in millions 
of bushels): 


Galvin Government 
Aug. 1 *July1, Final Aver. 
1947 1947 1946 '36-45 
W. wheat ..... 1,145 1,092 874 654 
Spr. wheat .... 366 343 282 236 
All wheat ..... 1,511 1,435 1,156 890 
AN are 2,725 2,771 3,288 2,638 
GARR sicctcsces 1,196 1,247 1,510 1,161 


* Special July 15 estimates for corn. 
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GRAIN EXPORTS ABOVE 
1946 IN PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA—Although grain 
exports through the local port de- 
clined in July, the aggregate total for 
the first seven months of the year 
was sharply higher than the compar- 
able 1946 period. 

John H. Frazier, managing direc- 
tor of the Commercial Exchange, 
said 34,366,161 bu. grain left here 
since Jan. 1, compared with 31,363,- 
057 bu. in the first seven months of 
last year. 

The July figure of 6,046,182 bu. 
included 3,529,057 bu. corn, 1,078,- 
514 wheat, 588,823 oats and 849,786 
barley. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Aug. 2, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 








Baltimore ...... ee oe 7 
WUEERIO: - 6.0.0 cease 87 91 33 

Afloat ........ oe ee oe 
Chicago ..... Tre ee 
New York .....«. 6 

SURI necbaes 87 91 33 
July 26, 1947 .. 58 91 33 = 
Aug. 3, 1946 .%. 134 ee ov 90 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Comparative dullness pre- 
vails in the flour market and even scat- 
tered carlot orders are not numerous in 
the domestic trade. Buyers remain hope- 
ful of securing flour later at better prices 
or at least of being able to purchase on 
dips in the wheat market. Export trade is 
moderate and Production and Marketing 
Administration prices last week were too 
low for any volume of business. 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
amounted to only 35% of capacity, com- 
pared with 206% in the preceding week 
and 148% a year ago. About half the busi- 
ness was accounted for by sales to PMA 
and for private export, and the low do- 
mestic total marked the first decline in 
active selling in more than a month. 

The larger bakers are covered ahead 
for varying periods of 60 to around 100 
days, but the vast majority of the baking 
industry is not as well covered and some 
still are taking flour pretty much on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Prices still are his- 
torically rather high and there is con- 
siderable apprehension about carrying large 
inventories. Millers generally have not been 
pressing sales and are content to let the 
buyer set the pace. Currently, average un- 
filled orders in the Southwest are around 
65 days’ capacity run, and while there 
might be a small amount of running time 
open. here and there for the next two 
months, the majority of mills are in no 
real need of new business now. 

The industry expects another period of 
large booking when spring wheat flours 
reach a ‘‘normal’” level during the northern 
harvest movement. When that occurs, it is 
expected that some additional hard win- 
ters will be. booked also. Many bakers 
probably have not made up their minds 
on relative percentages of spring and win- 
ters for the year as yet. 

Family flour trade is light consisting 
mostly of scattered carlots. The peak of 
the hot weather in central and southern 
states is not conducive to heavy movement 
of family flour and there is no urge to buy 
now, particularly since many jobbers cov- 
ered their needs liberally a few weeks 
ago. 

Cracker bakers were not active flour buy- 
ers this week, following the liberal book- 
ings made at the end of July. Rather 
heavy bookings for forward shipment were 
made then. 

Judged by the standards of last crop 
year, export business is rather dull, al- 
though a fair volume was purchased last 
week by the British, French and Nether- 
lands. The latter still is interested in pur- 
chasing. September quotas for India, and 
August allocations for Lebanon remained 
unfilled. South Africa filled its August 
quota. Latin American business was small 
and limited by the tight rein on licenses. 
Brazil, Cuba and Colombia were the most 
interested. PMA remained too low as a 
bidder in the past week and volume to 
this agency was down sharply. 

Clears continued to sag, displaying pro- 
nounced weakness late last week for spot. 
Values were off 15@25¢ compared with a 
week earlier. Offerings were not pressing, 
but there was no spot demand. The situa- 
tion was a little more encouraging on for- 
ward offerings, which could be sold about 
15¢ over spot for September, destined for 
export use. At $80 ton, high ash clears 
were about on a par with terminal corn 
prices. 

Shipping directions continue to flood mills 
and many are behind in shipments\'ts buy- 
ers, who have’ teen ordering ouc their 
120-day bookings a long wsy ahead of 
schedule. Even the resumption of full op- 
erations at Buffalo has so far not notice- 
ably affected directions in the Southwest. 
Evidently buyers stocks were at rock bot- 
tom at the end of the crop year. 

Prices were 5¢ higher generally, except 
for clears, compared with a week ago. 
Quotations, Aug. 9, carlots, Kansas City, 
sacked: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.60@5.65, standard patent $5.55@5.60, 
straight $5.40@5.50; established brands fam- 
ily patent $5.90@6.40, family patents $5.70 
@5.80; first clears $4.30@4.45, second clears 
$4.10@4.15, high ash clears $4; soft wheat 
short patent $6.25@6.40, straight $5.50@ 
5.60, cake flour $6.45@6.60, export straight 
$5.25 @5.50. 

One mill reports domestic business ac- 
tive, 1 fair, 5 quiet, 6 slow, 2 dull. 


Denver: Price of flour showed a substan- 
tial drop during the last few days. Prices 
are down considerably for immediate de- 
livery, and are off as much as 90¢ sack 
for September delivery. Demand is reason- 
ably heavy at this time, and some report 
that supplies are becoming limited. Re- 





ports indicate that shipments by truck are . 


going through sooner than shipments by 
rail. 

Wichita: Wichita mills operated six and 
one half days at capacity last week. Do- 
mestic sales slumped to about 30%, com- 
pared with 160% the preceding week. One 
mill reported export sales to Asia Minor. 
Shipping directions were good. Prices were 
10@15¢ sack higher than those prevailing 
the preceding week. 





Hutchinson: Business was quiet with mills 
of this area last week. Inquiries were light, 
with no great urge to buy. The family 
trade showed signs of coming to life, with 
some booking from that quarter. Mills are 
so crowded by shipping directions they are 
not anxious to book for early shipment, 
Quotations were off 5@10¢. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been only fair, with prices about un- 
changed from this time last week. Shipping 
directions are good. 

Texas: Total sales last week amounted 
to 40 or 50% of capacity, mainly domestic, 
as Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion bids were too low to induce adding 
to the liberal bookings to that agency al- 
ready on the books. Demand for family 
flour is slow, and specifications on book- 
ings are lagging. Operations continue at 
full attainable volume, 100 to 110% of ca- 
pacity. Prices unchanged, quotations Aug. 
9, 100’s: family flour, extra high patent 
$6.15@6.30, high patent $5.90@6.05, stand- 
ard bakers, plain $5.75@5.85, clears, plain 
$5.30@5.40, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: After a fairly active period 
in the early part of last week, spring 
wheat flour sales cut off rather sharply 
at mid-week. The price situation was high- 
ly erratic as a result of the downward 
readjustment in the fantastic spring wheat 
premiums for high protein grain, and, while 
the final basis of flour quotations was 
far more attractive td buyers than be- 
fore, the decline seemed to encourage most 
of the buyers to hold off in the hope of 
further concessions. Prices were marked 
down about 75¢ sack Aug. 6 on old crop 
flour, with a 20¢ sack discount for new 
crop, shipment after Sept. 15. A 20¢ ad- 
vance occurred Aug. 8, but the discount 
for new crop was widened to 30¢ sack, 
leaving old crop prices about 50¢ sack 
net lower for the week and new crop 
about 60¢ lower. Family flour, however, was 
up about 30¢ sack. 

Spring wheat mills booked 55.8% of ca- 
pacity last week, against 135% the previous 
week and 92.5% a year ago. Practically 
the entire total of the past week was do- 
mestic, with PMA prices too low to in- 
terest spring wheat mills and virtually 
no private export business possible  be- 
cause of the lower prices in other sections 
of the country. 

Recent liberal sales have put mils in 
better position from the standpoint of order 
backlogs. Unfilled business on spring mills 
books now averages around 40 days’ running 
time. 

Quotations Aug. 11: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.35@6.45, short patent $6.45@6.55, 
high gluten $7@7.10, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $7.10, first clear 
$5.90@6, second clear $5.60, whole wheat 
$6.25, all prices in sacks. Prices for ship- 
ment after Sept. 15 30¢ less. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: A fairly 
good demand for flour has developed. Bak- 
ers are doing most of the buying. Pur- 
chases have be@n made for approximately 
120 days in advance. Family flour trade 
remains rather quiet. Shipping directions 
continue to arrive in good volume. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There has been a decided falling 
off in sales of bakery flours. In fact last 
week was one of the quietest six-day peri- 
ods for some time. Bakers are backing 
away from prices and are only taking on 
small fill-in lots. They do not seem to be 
in a buying mood, and sales the past 
week were scattered and chiefly in one 
and two carlots. Late in the week interest 
increased a little and a few round lot 
orders were put through. Shipping direc- 
tions are fairly good. Family flour con- 
tinues quite active. Mills have considerable 
business on their books and deliveries are 
good. New business is also quite active. 
Quotations Aug. 9: spring top patent $6.35 
@6.89, standard patent $6.25@6.79, first 
clear $5.50@6.29, family flour $6.90@6.95; 
hard winter short patent $5.65@5.90, 95% 
patent $5.55@5.70, first clear $5.15@5.20, 
soft winter short patent $6.30@6.80, stand- 
ard patent $5.90@6.45, first clear $5@ 
5.70. 

St. Louis: Local mills say there is a 
good inquiry, but new flour bookings are 
rather light. The steady upturn in wheat 
has created a cautious tendency on the 
part of the trade. However, some fair- 
sized orders were placed on the books for 
from prompt to 120-day shipment. Export 
inquiries are heavy. Holland is reported 
as buying some 80%. The British with- 
drew temporarily, but came in later, book- 
ing a considerable volume. Demand for 
clears is easier with prices about steady. 
Jobbers report very little buying by the 
trade. A few carlots were placed on the 
books for nearby to 120-day delivery by 
the larger -bakers, but the smaller bakers 
are buying for present requirements only. 
Shipping directions are good. Prices are 
10¢ higher. 

Central states mills report new business 
as slow. Large and small bakers are show- 
ing very little interest, although a few 
carlots were placed on the books for 30- 
to 90-day shipment. Prices are steady to 
10¢ up. 

Quotations Aug. 9, in 100-lb. cottons: 
hard winter wheat standard patent $5.70, 





short patent $6, family patent $6.55, high 
protein clears $5.80, low protein $5.20; soft 
winter wheat bakery cake $6.35@6.70, all- 
purpose $6.35, family patent $6.20, straight 
$5.60, clears $5.15; spring wheat short 
patent $7.15, standard $6.95, straight $6.80, 
high protein clears $6.20, low protein $5.70. 

Cleveland: With the decline in spring 
wheat premiums varying from 14@57¢ bu., 
considerable spring wheat flour was sold 
in this territory. Prices became interesting 
to both jobbers and bakers, and it is felt 
that a great many bakers have protected 
themselves for the next 120 days. 

First spring wheat clears have been of- 
fered freely the past week. There appears 
to be an accumulation. Some of these 
clears were sold at quite a discount. Mills 
have been eager to place new business 
on the books. Bakers are interested in 
bringing down costs and, consequently, are 
looking for a break in the market. Most 
bakers are complaining about their volume 
of business and stating that the month 
of July has placed them in the red. Con- 
sequently, price is a main factor with 
bakers and will, no doubt, continue to be. 

Manufacturers of shortening have _ re- 
duced prices 2¢ lb. to the housewife. This, 
coupled with unrationed sugar and a popu- 
lar price on flour, has caused the demand 
for family flour to continue very brisk 
for this time of the year. 

Quotations Aug. 9: spring family $7.25, 
high gluten $6.80, standard patent $6.50, 
first clear $6; hard winter family $6, stand- 
ard patent $5.35, first clear $5; soft winter 
family $6.65, short patent $6.25, straight 
$5.30, first clear $5.20. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The flour market was active 
the past week, with sales picking up grad- 
ually. Part of this was due to the end 
of a strike in five of the city’s mills which 
had made many buyers hesitant. However, 
there still is a lot of flour to be bought 
and some of the trade is still waiting for 
the spring crop of wheat. With the first 
of the new spring crop moving out of 
the Dakotas, flour prices, particularly on 
standard patents, slipped downward dur- 
ing the week, moving up very slightly at 
the week’s end. Observers look for a fur- 
ther downward trend later this month as 
the new spring crop moves out in volume. 
Clears were steady. 

Quotations Aug. 9, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.15, high gluten $7.15, standard 
$6.50, first clears $6.05; hard winter family 
$7.15, standard $5.85, first clears $5.65; 
soft winter short patent $5.70, straight 
$5.55, first clears $4.95. 

New York: A fair volume of flour, prin- 
cipally spring wheat, was sold during the 
week to the small and medium-sized trade 
for September shipment. The sharp break 
in prices was an incentive to buy, al- 
though all buyers did not follow it, many 
having booked heavily on the previous 
week’s decline. Good sales of soft wheat 
flour were also reported, but southwestern 
flours did not share largely due to the 
earlier heavy volume of business. No spec- 
tacular business was reported to the chain 
bakers and little beyond their steady week- 
ly commitments were indicated. 

The export market was also active. The 
United Kingdom was reported to have cov- 
ered the entire September allotment of 
10,000 tons of 72%: extraction at $5.55@ 
5.73, New York, and 8,000 tons of clears 
at $5.43. French purchases of 80% extrac- 
tion flour at $5.10, clears at $4.85 and 
durum at $6.03, Gulf, also filled this coun- 
try’s allocations. Holland’s purchases of 
80% flour were indicated at $5.15, Gulf. 
South Africa and India were also in the 
market. 

Domestically, flour fell into two distinct 
price ranges, one for August shipment cf 
old flour and the other for shipment after 
Sept. 15. The difference was generally 
about 20¢. An increasing number of buyers 
also requested shipment in paper sacks. 
Prices for the week ending Aug. 9 were 
about $1 below the preceding week. 

Quotations, new crop, Aug. 9: spring 
family flour $7.15@7.25, high glutens $6.65 
@7.25, standard patents $6.30@6.75, clears 
$5.75@6.20; southwestern short patents $6 
@6.15, standard patents $5.80@6; eastern 
soft winter straights $5.65@5.80. 

Boston: The Boston flour market is highly 
irregular, due to the spectacular fluctua- 
tions of cash wheat. Spring flour responded 
to the sharp drop in Minneapolis cash 
wheat, with price revisions downward rang- 
ing from 25¢ to 70¢. Hard winters moved 
the other way, registering price increases 
of 15¢. Soft wheat flour is 10¢ lower to 
20¢ higher. The general trade reaction to 
the various price swings is that the long 
awaited adjustment of price values has 
finally materialized. 

Many bakers entered the market for size- 
able quantities of flour for periods extend- 
ing to 120 days and at the close of the 
week the general feeling was that most 
of the larger operators are well supplied 
with minimum inventory requirements for 
the next three months. Attempts to attract 
commitments for new crop springs for Sep- 
tember delivery and later at discounts 
ranging from 20@30¢ were virtually ig- 
nored. 

Quotations Aug. 9: spring short patents 
$6.65@6.80, standards $6.55@6.70, high glu- 
ten $7.10@7.35, first clears $6.15@6.25; hard 
winter short patents $5.95@6.10, standards 
$5.75@5.95; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.19@ 
6.25, eastern soft wheat flour $5.75@5.80, 
high ratio $6.75@7, family flour $7.15@ 
7.26. 


Philadelphia: The erratic behavior of 
grain futures continues to be _ reflected 
in the local flour market and buyers are 
operating cautiously. 

Principal recent development is the sharp 
downward revision in old crop spring prices, 
thus further reducing the wide spread 
which has existed over new in recent 





' $7.05@7.55, standard patent 
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weeks. At one point the differential amount- 
ed to $1. 

Quotations generally have retreated some- 
what, with the downturn paced by spring 
grades. As a result, prices are 5 to 60¢ 
under those of a week ago, with the 
widest setback taking place in high gluten, 

Mill representatives report that modest 
amounts of flour are still changing hands, 
although demand has slackened consid- 
erably from the point reached when fvy- 
tures markets were experiencing selling 
pressure. 

One observer is of the opinion that many 
bakers took advantage of the lower prices 
recently, so that their stocks are replen- 
ished for immediate needs and these con- 
sumers are unlikely to re-enter the picture 
unless another setback hits flour. 

However, there are also reports that 
purchasing thus generated was of wider 
scope than generally realized, hence milj 
books now carry more orders than for some 
time, with delivery dates ranging through 
October. 

Meanwhile, though, the over-all senti- 
ment is laden with caution and baking 
interests are making it clear that quota- 
tions must become very attractive before 
they will bé tempted to add to present 
commitments: 

Settlement of the Buffalo strike at a time 
when it seemed to be spreading has bol- 
stered the sentiment of those who had 
begun” to worry, lest the added burden on 
mills still operating would result, at least 
for a while, in a tight delivery situstion, 


Concern over that labor trouble was also 
believed to be a factor in the recent buying 
of flour. 

Government operations in both flour and 
wheat continue to receive close attcition 


here, with some predieting that PMA will 
be forced to raise its buying price if it 
hopes to meet prospective requireme:.‘s. 
The Washington release on the De :art- 
ment of Agriculture estimate thai the 
1947-48 wheat supply will amount to 1,519 
million bushels—the largest on record— 
provoked considerable discussion i! the 
trade, particularly the statement that more 
wheat can be shipped abroad and. still 
permit an increase in the carryover. 
Export business still lacks buying gor, 
as foreign buyers display no_ inclination 
to rush to fill their new allocations. I'rance 
has been inquiring for 80% extraction ‘flour 
and some other countries are nibbling 
Quotations Aug. 9: spring family $7.25 
@7.45, high gluten $7.30@7.40, short pxtent 
$6.75@6.85, standard $6.65@6.75, first clear 
$6.70@6.80; hard’ winter short $65.10, 
standard $5.85@5.95, soft winter $5.85@6. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: A moderate strengtiien- 
ing of flour prices, during the week, did 
not bring about any material increase in 
sales, since buyers seem to have some 
bookings and are not interested in taking 
on more at the high prices. The main 
strength was apparent on southwestern 
hard winter and midwestern soft winter 


wheat flours. In contrast, a severe break 
occurred in old crop spring flour prices, 
with reductions in some cases of 50 60¢ 
sack. This did not result in any leavy 
stimulation of sales. New crop spring wheat 
flour prices are now approximately 20¢ sack 
cheaper than old crop, with buyers siliow- 


ing reluctance to contract for future de- 
livery. There was no activity in sales of 
Pacific Coast flours. The baking and job- 
bing trades were the most active purchas- 
ers with the principal business on south- 
western hard wheat flours. Export »usi- 
ness was dull, with sales dwindling con- 
siderably. European countries with Sep- 
tember quotas contracted for limited 
amounts. Sales to South American coun- 
tries were at a minimum. 

Quotations Aug. 9, carlots, deliv:red, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery iort 
patent $5.85@6, standard $5.75@5.90, ‘irst 
clear $5.45@5.60; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.80@6.90, standard $6.65@ 5.80, 
first clear $6.30@6.55, high gluten $7 10@ 
7.30; soft wheat short patent $6.25” 5.35, 
straight $5.65@5.85, first clear $5.25% 5.45, 
high ratio cake $6.45@6.70; Pacific (oast 
cake $6.95@7.15, pastry $6.05@6.15. T’rices 


are new crop flour, with the exceptio: of 
spring, and are based on all-rail ‘ate. 
Barge shipments from Minneapolis on s) ring 


flour are 20¢ sack less. 


Atlanta: New business quieted down :on- 
siderably with buyers feeling they vuld 


loaf awhile on purchases made in the 
past several weeks. Most bakers are irly 
well covered but some are still takin. on 
small lots here and there as needed. “hip- 
ping instructions are coming along all 
right. 

Trading with wholesale grocers is uch 
slower as majority are booked for 3°) to 


90 days. Specifications are quiet to 00d. 
While flour is not backing up in tail 
outlets, stocks are heavier. With c ‘ton 
picking time opening in the southern part 
of Georgia and other sections, move:ient 
of family flour will probably show ai. in- 
crease. j 

Blenders are apparently satisfied ith 
current commitments and show little in- 
terest. They report their outgo as f: ir. 

Inquiries slackened also as the moarket 
was not too active and majority of )uy- 
ers have satisfied their requirements for 
the near future; at least. 

Prices didn’t show much change. !'0w- 
eer, spring wheat flour dropped and the 
spread between old crop and new -roP 
narrowed, Southwestern quotations adv: ced 
slightly, but family flour held about un- 
changed. The family flour business is still 
highly competitive and bakery flour pices 
are not exactly even. 

Quotations Aug. 9: spring high g¢) ten 
$6.75 G 90, 
first clear $6.10@6.25; hard winter stond- 
atd patent $5.75@6.05, short patent $5.95@ 
6.27, first clear $5.32@6; hard winter ‘am- 
ily $6.35@7.30; soft wheat family $6.50@ 
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760; soft wheat cut-off $5.70@5.90; soft 
wheat first clear $5.15@5.95; cake flour, 
extra fancy $7.15@7.50; pastry flour $6@ 
6.35; self-rising flour 12@13¢ sack over 
plain. New crop spring wheat fleur quoted 
around 20@25¢ under old crop. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Bakers and wholesalers, having 
watched the grain market through several 
weeks of the new season, seemed to have 
come to the conclusion that there was noth- 
ing to be ‘gained by waiting longer, and 
millers reported that they were making 
satisfactory bookings for domestic busi- 
ness on forward commitments. Millers 
viewed the future with confidence, and 
felt that any business which could not 
be placed in this country would be snapped 
up by the government or by foreign inter- 
ests. As one miller put it, “If we don’t 
get any domestic business, it doesn’t mat- 
ter, because we can always sell to Uncle.” 
Quotations Aug. 9: family patent $7.80, 
bluestem $6.36, bakery $7.19, pastry $5.74. 

Portland: The drop in premiums in Mon- 
tana wheat, reflecting approach of harvest, 
found millers more inclined to purchase 
and to push sales of flour in the domestic 
field. However, flour business continues rath- 
er narrow. In the meantime, however, mills 
have managed to get all the export book- 
ings they wanted for September, and are 
expecting October purchases at any time. 
Export bookings have been heavy, with 
ample wheat available to cover sales. Sales 
to the government have been around $5.25 
@5.30 for export straights, 

Hard wheat flour prices were down for 
the week, with only cake flours showing 
a slight advance. 

Quotations Aug. 9: high: gluten $7.09, 
all Montana $6.82, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.15, bluestem bakers $6.58, cake $6.80, 
pastry $6.05, whole wheat 100% $6.61, gra- 
ham $6.10, cracked wheat $6.10. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Four mills in this part 
of Canada wound up the crop year with 
nothing new to report. They are booked 
to the end of September with orders for 
the U.K. and other export countries. In- 
quiries from new buyers abroad continue, 
but there is very little flour available for 
sale to any but established accounts. No 
relaxation of this situation is in sight. 

Quotations Aug. 9: ceilings, top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl., sec- 
onds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to U.K. govern- 
ment regulation flour $12.28 280-lb., ship- 
ment to end of September, via~ Halifax or 
St. John. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is be- 
ginning to show on the market, but very 
little is available. Harvesting has been 
delayed by weather and other conditions. 
Quotations Aug. 9: standard grades of soft 
wheat flour for domestic use $5.70 bbl. in 
used cotton bags, Montreal freight basis. 
None of this flour is available for export. 

Ontario soft winter wheat is beginning 
to offer at ceiling prices, but the market 
is almost dormant. Quotations Aug. 9: 
$1.41@1.43 bu., Ontario shipping points, 
according to freight. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled almost 200,000 
bbls. and none of this was cleared to the 
United Kingdom. The total was made up 
largely of small lots worked to numerous 
destinations, Domestic trade in flour con- 
tinues good, and mills are operating full 
time. Quotations Aug. 9: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary $5.30 cot- 
tons; second patents $4.80; second patents 
to bakers $4.60. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: After falling sharply late 
last week, prices of millfeeds stiffened Aug. 
11, when demand came in actively from 
the East and Central states. Offerings, 
which had been a drug on the market for 
a few days, were quickly cleaned up. As 
compared with a week ago, however, bran 
is $3@3.50 ton lower, while the heavy 
feeds are $4@5 lower, except on red dog, 
which is off $1@2 ton. All August ship- 
ments are quoted at the spot price and 
there is only about 50¢ discount for Sep- 
tember bran. September middlings, how- 
ever, are $1.50 under August. Quotations: 
bran $59@60, standard midds. $64@65, flour 
midds. $70, red dog $73@75 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, 


Duluth: Demand was light; trend was 
lower; supply just enough to fill orders; 
pure bran $60, standard bran $59, flour 
midds, $72, mixed feeds $67.50, red dog $76. 


_ Kansas City: A highly erratic market 
which opened strong then suddenly be- 
came bearish again was the character of 
millfeed trading at Kansas City, Aug. 11, 
omen corn jumped to historic highs last 
emg millfeed became bullish Aug. 8-9. 

is tenor continued over the week-end 
’ into the first hour of trading Aug. 
feenit on when corn futures dipped the 
aoe on a report of rain heading for the 
ewe belt, millfeed buyers began backing 
soot bom @ sudden influx of resales soft- 
$58 @b8 e€ market. Barly quotations were 
th 50 for bran and $65.50@66 shorts, 
ar Kansas City. Later quotations had 
opped to $56.50@57 for bran and around 
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$64.50 for shorts. Formula feed business 
continues sluggish so mixer interest is 
apparent in the market only when neces- 
sary. Millfeed production is running at a 
good pace, mills report. 


Wichita: Demand for millfeed has de- 
clined and supplies are more than ample. 
Prices are sharply lower. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $54, shorts $61. These 
prices reflect a decrease of $11.50 on bran 
and $10 on shorts under prices prevailing 
one week earlier. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed interest virtually 
vanished on a declining market and very 
few new contracts were closed. Prices were 
off $5@6. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $58@58.50, mill run $61, gray shorts 
$64.50@65. 


Salina: Demand is extremely slow with 
prices sharply lower and supplies abundant. 
Quotations basis Kansas City: bran $58@ 
58.50, gray shorts $64.50@65. 


Fort Worth: Bran $60@61, gray shorts 
$67@68, burlaps, delivered TCP, $7 lower 
on both bran and shorts than a week pre- 
vious. Demand, which had been slowed by 
the high prices, shows improvement on the 
decline, 


St. Louis: With no demand for nearby 
delivery, bran or shorts, prices broke sharp- 
ly. Bran $61@61.50, gray shorts $68@ 
68.50. 


Cleveland: The demand for feed has fall- 
en off to the extent that prices have de- 
clined approximately $7 ton and no takers. 
Feed is a drug on the market. Now that 
the Buffalo flour mills have resumed opera- 
tions, the East is able to obtain all the 
feed it needs. Quotations: bran $66, stand- 
ard midds. $70, flour midds. $75 ton. 


Buffalo: Settlement of the strike in five 
Buffalo flour mills had a depressing effect 
on millfeed prices. The trade was working 
very close to requirements with very little 
inventory ahead. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, 
jutes: bran $67.75@68.75, standard midds. 
$71.75@72.75, flour midds. $80.50@81, red 
dog $81.50@82. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations in the Bos- 
ton market are sharply lower this week. 
Prices fell almost daily as sellers sought 
to move supplies and declines ranging from 
$4@7.50 were recorded. Buyers are extreme- 
ly cautious and are rather inclined to seek 
out distress lots and then only for prompt 
shipment. Quotations: spring bran $71.50, 
middlings $77, mixed feed $76, red dog $79. 


Philadelphia: An irregular pattern pre- 
vails in the local millfeed market. Some 
dealers report that buyers just aren’t in- 
terested, while others say they are experi- 
encing a steady, though moderate, demand. 
-All of which adds up to the fact that 
buying as a whole is far from urgent 
and fairly wide concessions on future de- 
livery have not proven fruitful bait thus 
far. Quotations: bran $76@77, standard 
midds. $80@81, red dog $83@84. 


New Orleans: Weakness prevailed on bran 
and gray shorts during the week, with a 
sharp break in prices on spot and August 
deliveries. Inquiries were by no means 
broad, buyers showing little interest in 
purchasing for other than immediate re- 
quirements, despite the fact that prices 
for future deliveries showed renewed 
strength. The local market is well stocked, 
particularly on bran, for the remainder 
of the month. There were a few inquiries 
on bran for export; however, only a lim- 
ited number of sales were completed. Bran 
$61.50@62.25, gray shorts $68.50@69.25 ton. 


Atlanta: Demand expected to pick up; 
trend breaking; supply ample; wheat bran 
$65@70, gray shorts $75@77. 


Seattle: The milifeed market continued 
strong, with no weakness in prospect. Buy- 
ers took every offering that came along, 
and in some cases became a little frantic 
and bid the market up a dollar or so, 
without notable success. For instance, one 
of the smaller interior millers reported 
during the week that he could have got- 
ten $69 at Portland for a quick car, al- 
though the nominal market runs $2 or $3 
less than this. The miller was unable to 
take the business because he is sold up 
for at least six weeks. Terminal mills were 
reported to have a comfortable backlog 
of orders clear up until the first of the 
year, and with advancing grain markets 
local millfeed buyers were beginning to 
look for forward supplies. Most of them 
were finding that the pickings were thin, 
because California buyers cleaned the mar- 
ket up pretty well a month or more ago. 
Market firm at $66@67 sacked, Seattle- 
Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run, spot $67@69, August 
$65; middlings $76. 

Ogden: Spot millfeed prices continued un- 
changed the past week, but were off $3 
for September deliveries. Plants continue 
working to capacity. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $64, middlings $68, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $69, mid- 
dlings $73; California prices: $69.50, mid- 
dlings $73.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; 
Los Angeles prices: $69.75, middlings $73.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: No change appears 
likely in the market for these products 
until mills are again active on the export- 
ing side of the flour trade. Supplies avail- 
able at present are utterly inadequate. 
Quotations: ceilings, bran $30.25, shorts 
$31.25, middlings $34.25, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal freight basis. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed situation in western 
Canada is unchanged, with eastern Canada 
bidding for all available supplies, and tak- 
ing practically the bulk of the output from 
western mills. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $29.25, shorts $30.25; 
Alberta bran $26.75, shorts $27.75; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
é 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 


Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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WANT ADS 

















gle cars and some l.c.l. business is being 
done in rye flour. Buyers enter the market 
only.-when in dire need of supplies. White 
patent rye $6.40@6.45, medium $6@6.35, 
dark $4.65@5.35. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 15¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure white 
$6.95, medium $6.65, dark $4.95, rye meal 
$5.95. 

Atlanta: Demand light; trend easier; 
supply ample; rye, white $7@7.20; dark 
usually quoted $2@3 less. 





¥ v 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Vv Vv 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 








HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER FOR 
1,400 cwt. soft wheat flour mill. Gilster 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR SOFT 
wheat mill in northern Indiana. Address 
8805, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn 





WANTED—FLOUR MILLER FOR -12 TO 
8 a.m. shift in our 200-bbl. mill. Write, 
wire or call Preston Milling Industries, 
Fairbury, Neb. 





WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN 
for eastern Pennsylvania. Experienced 
man preferred, allied trade experience 
acceptable. Write 8795, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—GRINDER OR BOLTER TO BE 
trained as second miller. Excellent work- 
ing conditions and good future. Located 
in central Tennessee. Address 8839, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED — HEAD MILLER IN MINNE- 
sota 700-bbl. mill. Must be capable. Give 
full information as to experience, ability, 
age, etc., in first letter. Address 8786, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 








MILLWRIGHTS —IN 3,500 CWT. MILL. 
Able to spout, set machinery, etc. 54- 
hour week, 1% time after 40 hours. $2 
per hour. Sheet metal man, experienced 
in flour mill spouting, layout, etc. Apply 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience, This is wonderful opportunity 
to b ted with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Millis, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 








NATIONAL MANUFACTURER REQUIRES 
salesman California, Pacific Coast area; 
acquaintance feed, flour mills, fertilizer 
manufacturers and similar industries pre- 
ferred, but not absolutely essential. Good 
salary to start, opportunity advancement. 
Expenses paid. Wefurnish car. Applica- 
tions confidential; our salesmen aware 
this advertisement. Reply giving age, sal- 
ary, marital status, references previous 
employers. Snapshot if possible. Address 
8817, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER WANTED TO 
develop and direct programs for promo- 
tion of flour for large food concern. 
Must be qualified to handle all aspects 
of advertising’ and sales promotion, in- 
cluding supervision of agency activities, 
assisting with annual budget, preparation 
of sales reports and promotional mate- 
rial, and conferring with company execu- 
tives. Should have had 5 to 10 years’ 
experience, including advertising depart- 
ment and agency work. Actual experi- 
ence in merchandising flour desirable 
but not required. Prefer college graduate 
30-45, with experience in food field. Per- 
manent with advancement opportunity in 
national organization. Occasional travel. 
Reply in confidence, giving age, educa- 
tion, employment and earnings record. 
Address 8793, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—50-BBL. MARVEL MIDGET 
flour mill; 55 H.P. Model 47, Fairbanks- 
Morse, semi-diesel engine; 30 H.P. Fair- 
banks-Morse, 220-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle; 
1,200 R.P.M. Type H, open, used motor 
with movable base. Priced to sell quick. 
BE. M. Levi Blevator & Hardware, Zee- 
land, N. D. 

















FOR SALE—COMMERCIAL FEED MILL 
in a large midwestern town. Well estab- 
lished. Good volume. Purchase of this 
mill affords an opportunity to make con- 
nection with large poultry processing firm 
as an outlet for station feed and for 
other advantages. Machinery and equip- 
ment in excellent condition. This is a 
going business. Over 100 dealers selling 
the product. A real opportunity. Reason- 
ably priced. Write 8807, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Vv 

WANTED—JOB AS HEAD MILLER BY 
experienced miller. Available on _ short 
notice. P. T. Proffitt, 1920 Ludlow Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

















WANTED —JOB AS SECOND MILLER, 
hard wheat mills or spring wheat. Can 
do general repair. Well recommended. 
Address 8816, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis* 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED — ALL OR PART OF USED 
machinery for flour mill with 300-bbl. 
capacity. Address 8759, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

. E. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


























MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v 

FOR SALE — ONE COMPLETE HUM- 
phrey Manlift, 98’ high with new belt 
194’ 8” in length. Doughboy Industries, 
Inc., New Richmond, Wis. 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour demand is again 
rather quiet, following a fairly good vol- 
ume of sales last mid-week. Prices figure 
about 20¢ sack under a week ago. New 
crop rye is arriving at Minneapolis. Qual- 
ity fS8 good and the crop is larger than 
last» year’s short one. Quotations: pure 
white $6.50@6.60, medium $6.30@6.40, dark 
$5.50. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $7.14. 

Buffalo: Prices continued to fall. There 
was a small flurry of buying interest on 
one day during the week. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $6.85, medium $6.55, dark $5. 

New York: On lower prices the trade 
resumed interest in rye flour and a better 
volume was sold than for some time at 
around $6.50, cottons. Rure white patents, 
Aug. 9: $6.80@6.90. 

Cleveland: Rye grain the last week had 
the biggest break seen the past year. Con- 
sequently, the price of rye flour declined 
approximately 70¢ sack. The volume of rye 
flour business has been very good. Jobbers, 
as well as bakers, have anticipated their 
needs for the next 90 days. Quotations: 
patent white rye $6.50@6.75, medium rye 
$6.30@6.80, dark rye $5.50. 

Philadelphia: Rye flour continues to be 
a slow-moving commodity in this market. 
The combination of a normal summer let- 
down in buying of the dark flour and a 
rather widely held feeling that prices will 
drop once the new crop really starts mov- 


- ing are the principal contributing factors 


to «the present dullness. Even a further 
downward revision—which made the Aug. 
9 quotation on rye white $6.75@7, as com- 
pared with $7.30@7.50 a week ago—failed 
to provoke purchasing interest. 


Chicago: A few scattered sales of sin- 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Summer dullness per- 
vades the markets for these mill prod- 
ucts. Quotations: rolled oats $3.85 per 80- 
lb. bag, cottons; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes 
$4.70, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal continues light. Supplies are moder- 
ate and sufficient to take care of the 
demand. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ilb. 
sacks $3.95 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks, 25% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.85 on,Aug. 11; 20 oz. packages 
$3.10 case, 48-02%. packages $3.35. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for Aug. 2 and Aug. 9, at 
Kansas City: 
SETTLING PRICES 


BRAN— Aug. 2 Aug. 9 
Pree $58.00@ 58.15 $....@*56.75 
September .... ~---@t54.00 ....@*56.25 
October ...... --+- @51.50 --@*55.75 
November 50.25@ 50.50 -»@*55.15 
December Pe -.»-@t49.50 --@*55.1 
pT, =r eee See ete eye a 

SHORTS— 

August ....... $66.25@ 67.00 $....@*63.15 
September 61.50@ 62.50 -++-@*62.50 
October ...... 56.50@ 57.50 - oes @*61.50 
November 55.00@ 55.75 «ee. @*61.25 
December 54.80@ 55.00 @ *60.00 
January ...... 53.50@ 54.50 ....@*59.15 
Sales (tons) .. 4,200 4,080 
tSale. *Bid. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


July July Aug. Aug. 


1 
Five mills - 10,411 
*Four mills. 


21,472 29,881 *35,274 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN 


SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United 


States, as compiled by the 


secretary of 


the Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels 


(000’s omitted), on Aug. 2: 





Wheat Corn Oats’ Rye B'ley 

Baltimore. 2,194 997 7 35 61 
Boston ... 12 32 ee ee v4 
Buffalo .. 2,094 179 357 6 88 

Afloat .. 239 ar - 6 be 
Chicago .. 5,478 4,006 1,490 18 226 
Duluth ... 1,662 4 248 "- 249 
Ft. Worth. 10,969 67 853 ee 27 
Galveston. 794 om 15 es Fei 
Hutchinson 10,379 ee i. -“ ae 
Ind@’apolis.. 1,075 738 154 84 a 
Kan. City. 25,809 317 383 20 92 
Milwaukee 853 232 60 s- 1,651 
Mpls. .... 470 523 177 78 1,388 
New Orl. . 191 106 43 ri 
New York. 12 18 66 i 

Afloat .. oe as me 92 
Omaha .. 4,689 1,204 129 5 26 
Peoria ... ae 747 12 ~- 40 
Philad’Iphia 1,708 205 24 2 19 
Sx. City .. 160 190 42 2 7 
St. Joseph 3,874 865 799 4 101 
St. Louis . 5,311 217 360 oe 2 
Wichita .. 8,351 oe 7 a 
On canal . 295 oe os 

Total . 86,619 10,647 5,226 254 4,069 
Total July 

27, 1946 . 69,246 11,095 6,435 190 3,278 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain 


in store and 


afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Aug. 2, 1947, and Aug. 3, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Canadian 
--American— -—in bond— 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
3, 2, 3, 
1946 1947 1946 
Wheat 90,253 326 134 
Corn 11,864 vale oa 
Oats 7,181 91 
Ds Serre 262 33 en 
Barley 3,983 oe 90 
Flaxseed .... 360 399 a 
Soybeans .... 628 1,745 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shtpments and stocks of [lax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 


week ending Aug. 9, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

3. 63 


Minneapolis .. 14 214 
Duluth ai 36 


242 261 
8 133 








1012 Baltimore Ave. 


AT AUCTION 


ENTIRE OPERATING EQUIPMENT OF 


SOYA PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


71North 2nd St. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


SALE AT THE PLANT 
10 AM—THURSDAY—AUGUST 28 





This equipment, consisting of more than 50 machine 
items, miscellaneous items, office furniture and sup- 
plies, may be inspected at the plant at any time. 


WILL ABSOLUTELY BE SOLD TO 
THE HIGHEST BIDDERS! 





TERMS—CASH AT TIME OF SALE 





For Catalog 
and further information 
communicate with 


SHOPEN REALTY AUCTION CO. 
Tel. GRand 1143 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Harry A. Bullis 





the most prosperous city in Europe 
today, and Sweden and Switzerland 
are probably the two European coun- 
tries that enjoy more prosperity than 
any other European nations. But 
things are starting to get tight. The 
wheat crop is going to be below nor- 
mal, and there are difficult times 
ahead. The bread ration is the small- 
est in Europe, but there is plenty 
of other food. 

Sweden has been getting some 
wheat from the U.S. and from the 
Argentine. The big crop in the U.S. 
is good news for Sweden, which will 
import both wheat and flour. They 
would rather have wheat because 
they have the mills and they like to 
get the feed. The mill percentage is 
now 82%. 

Sweden recently slapped on import 
restrictions because of her export 
loss of “hard currencies,” chiefly the 
U.S. dollar. She is selling to Russia 
under a trade agreement which calls 
for approximately $275 million of 
capital exports in five years and then 
repayment by Russia. For us that 
would be a $5% billion agreement, 
which is rather big as measured by 
the $3,750 million loaned to our best 
customer, Great Britain, and Russia 
is not number one for Sweden. 

Sweden is trying to keep a mid- 
dle-of-the-road policy between the 
eastern and the western powers. 
There is a deeper split in Sweden 
today in political and economic think- 
ing than the country has had in 
over 30 years. The basis of the split 
is the old fundamental issue of how 
far the power of the state should 
go in planning the economic life of 
the country and how much should 
be left to individual enterprise. The 
political power is now in the hands 
of the Social Democrats, which is 
the party of organized labor. 

Sweden is in the area where the 
East Wind and the West Wind meet. 
For many generations there has 
been bred into the Swedish and Fin- 
nish people a fear of Russia. Russia 
is Sweden’s great big neighbor, and 
the credit which Sweden has been 
extending to Russia is putting a great 
strain on domestic affairs within 
Sweden. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Selected 
MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the Capacity 2,800,000 bus. 





most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 


elevators in four southwestern states and main- 


tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 


vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 





for your. wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 


Capacity 2,500,000 Bus, 
HARD AND SOFT WHEATS a 


CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 





NEW YORK CHICAGO ‘j S | 
KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 

ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 
s 

TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH Jetal Elevater Capacity — 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL - 


8,000,000 Bus. 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
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HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR’”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 











Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 














WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 









CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


WINNIPEG — 
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Robin Hood Flour 


WT aninons 1nd Importers 





LIMITED 


SAS 
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Mills Limited 





“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


\ vt ALGART + lv PEL NY & OEXGINE Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
» HUMBERSTONE «= MONTREAL - MONCTON Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” ST. MARY ’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS =r 


Beautifully located on the shores of 

j / e ‘ Lake Ontario, Toronto, capital of the 

7 ca J Province of Ontario, is Canada’s second 
city in population. 


More than 2,000 peace-time industries, 
greatly increased during the war, give 


Toronto industrial importance second to 
GREAT WEST none. 

The University of Toronto, numerous 
a AT T L e schools, Osgoode Hall, the Royal Ontario 
Museum, the Art Gallery and numerous 
other important institutions contribute 
to Toronto’s leadership as a cultural and 

M A i T L A As D educational centre. 
A city of homes, beautiful streets, 
+4 U Re IN scenic ravines and parks, home of the 
famous Canadian National Exhibition 
_and gateway to Ontario’s playgrounds, 
Toronto is ever popular to tourists from 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED asisere peeebacelae 


: FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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Sa—="== OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So => 


~ ae a - JUTE 4 
we BAGS |; 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON 


4 a 


f. A, Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited -. A 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, Ltp.. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


SINCE 


- hat MM 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co, Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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dince we? 
James Michardson & sons 
Grain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG +» CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 



































PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


‘Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 





nO PRAT LE 


Exp orter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
OX Kings Street, kust 
PORONTO, CANADA 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


‘ Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


_ Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 



















CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Harry A. Bullis 





However, Sweden will be all right, 
and the Scandinavian bloc will co- 
operate in promoting prosperity. 

FINLAND — Finland has lost to 


Russia about 12% of its agricultural 
resources. From these areas migrated 


‘ever 300,000 people into the remain- 


der of Finland. The majority of these 
were agricultural people. 

Now Finland has to get farm land 
for these people, either by splitting 
up the large estates or by developing 
new land. Finland needs tractors and 
bulldozers to speed up the process 
of clearing the timber from the land 
and providing more farms for the 
people who have migrated into Fin- 
land from those Finnish territories 
which have been taken by Russia. 

Finland is tightening its belt and 
living on a low consumption stand- 
ard in order to meet the terrific 
reparations which have been imposed 
upon her by Russia. She needs agri- 
cultural machinery and fertilizer to 
build up her food production and to 
rebuild her economy. 

Finland has a tremendous “sasic,” 
which means they have what it takes. 
The Finnish people have the will 
to work and the hardness and the 
stick-to-itiveness to work against 
great odds. They intend to pay the 
last cent of their debt. 

I believe very strongly that Fin- 
land will not go communistic. 


NORWAY — Of all the Scandi- 
navian countries, Norway normally is 
the one most dependent upon imports 
—like Finland, which also has been 
an importing country, and unlike 
Sweden, which has been nearly self- 
supporting. 

The agricultural organizations of 
Norway are cooperating with those 
of Sweden and Denmark. Also, the 
foreign ministers of these three coun- 
tries have held several conferences. 
The Scandinavian bloc will cooperate 
and no one of these countries will 
go communistic. 


DENMARK — Denmark over 100 
years ago concentrated her atten- 
tion on the raising of the standard 
of living of her people. She con- 
verted her agriculture from the rais- 
ing of cereals to the production of 
high quality animal products, much 
as Minnesota did later. 

This country still produces some 
grain, but her crop this year will 
be short—about 25% of the normal 
wheat crop and 50% of the normal 
rye crop. Denmark did not need to 
import wheat last year, but this 
year she will have to import wheat 
from America. In order to increase 
dairy production, she especially 
needs feed for cattle—oil cake and 
corn. Denmark’s short-time position 
IS not good, but its long-time posi- 
tion is good. 

Denmark is in a three-way dilem- 
ma—her proximity is to Germany, 
What she sells goes to Britain, and 
what she wants to buy is U.S. goods. 
Therefore, she needs above all con- 
vertibility -of sterling (the currency 
of her export receipts) into dollars 
(the currency of her import needs). 
Her independence requires that Ger- 
many be restrained; therefore, Den- 
mark favors liberal trading condi- 
tions. 

The Danish people, by intelligent 
work and some assistance, will come 
through. 


THE NETHERLANDS—Holland is 
one of the hardest hit of all the 
countries of Europe. She has almost 
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lost what was the world’s second 
richest empire, the Dutch East In- 
dies, always thought of as the milk- 
ing cow of Holland; inside she was 
dealt the hardest blows by Germany; 
and she lost her biggest customer, 
Germany. 

The present situation of the Neth- 
erlands is tragic, and we should sup- 
port this little country in every way 
possible. However, the best qualities 
of the Dutch are always shown in 
difficult times, and there is no people 
with greater abilities to help them- 
selves if they are given half a chance. 
I have no doubt that they will work 
out their problems to a happy solu- 
tion. 
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From thefertile field where it is grown, to the mill 
where it is processed, Cargill offers a completely 


unified service of grain supply. 


Strategically located country elevators plus 
branch buying offices originate tremendous quanti- 
ties of all grains. Huge terminal elevator capacity 


BELGIUM—Belgium’s present con- 
dition is far above Holland’s, because 
Holland was hit harder in this war 
than Belgium. In the First World 
War, Belgium was hit harder than 
Holland. Belgium has been occupied 
by so many invading armies that 
its people have learned how to take 
an occupation as easily as possible 
with the least possible unfavorable 
effect upon their own economy. 

While the food situation has been 
good compared with that of some of 
the other countries, Belgium needs 
wheat, feeds and oils. Before the war, 
Belgium imported a million tons of 
wheat for bread and two million tons 
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of feed grains. Since the war, the 
Belgians have not been able to get 
sufficient feed grains and wheat. Con- 
sequently they have had to increase 
the extraction rate of flour and ra- 
tion bread. 

Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg 
are forming a customs union. This 
has been discussed for some years 
and is the first evidence of group 
unity among the nations in Europe. 
It may be the beginning of a cus- 
toms union for all western Europe in 
the years ahead. 

While the Belgian government is 
in the hands of the Socialist party, 
nevertheless the Belgian people will 
never go communistic. 








an integrated service of grain supply... 


By this close integration of many separate func- 
tions, Cargill cuts duplication, saves waste motion, 


broadens its services to growers and processors, and 


grain markets. 


provides vast storage facilities for recurring grain 
surpluses. Transportation is arranged for greatest 


economy by rail, truck and water. Fully staffed sales 
Offices serve the nation’s primary consuming mar- 
kets and a highly developed private wire system 
links all offices to permit the quick relaying of spot 
information and orders. Adequate financial facilities 
broaden the volume and scope of contracts Cargill 


can accept and carry through. 


UNMATCHED FACILITIES TO LINK 


helps insure the economical handling and movement 
of grain. Offices in Minneapolis and all principal 


CARGILL 
SPECIALISTS IN test 





PRODUCER AND USER OF GRAIN 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


ee sr cana ott Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM] AMSTERDAM 









Teacher: “Johnny—can you tell me - 
what a leg is?” 


Johnny: “A leg is what if you ain’t Low Grades and 





CHICAGO—39 So. La Salle St. wat ip a Taaipert & Terminal Co., Inc., got two pretty fair ones you can’t 
KANSAS CITY— Walther Steamship Agency, 936 otton Exchange g- ; ; b 
PP spats: ade Bldg. CAL VEREON.-- Tones Trenepert & Terminal Co., oe ge ma SOR: eeanee le Millfeed 
NS—Texas Transport & Terminal Co. nc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bidg. : ‘ I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC ( 
I nc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO.—J. H. Springrose, 404 Mer- ¢?¢ , ; 


NEW YORK—29 Broadway. chants Exchange. Minneapolis, Minn. 


AARANRALTETELLERLELATTRERLERRECERERRLERE grt All ae Fgh eter se gy Sigh ong 


the only trouble is that he acts a ‘ 
little fresh occasionally.” ' 


Joan: “Yes, isn’t it strange how HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 








































quickly a man can undo everything?” LARSEN CO. 
¢$¢ ¢ 
“Fifty dollars? That’s outrageous— All FLOUR Grades 
I wouldn’t pay Rembrandt to paint 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL | 









my garage at that price! si 
Painter: “Listen—if that guy does 


it for any less, we'll picket the 
place!” : / Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
¢¢ ¢ 


“Don’t you think a man has more F L O U R | 
sense after he’s married?” 
THE W f LONG (0 155 N. CLARK STREET “Yes—but it doesn’t do him any 444 W. Grand Ave, CHICAGO 

mH IP AP . good then.” il a 
° e o OWICRGE- F  ALEEROIS ¢$¢¢ in 
The travelogue of the Hawaiian THE NEW CENTURY C0 


Islands, resplendent in technicolor, s000 80.8 — 9, tit. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR | the commentator sott and soothing. | Aaya in Markt for Fur and Fee 





eee Sead your samples to W. E. Long Co. 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 


Propel —ReuaBie REPORTS. 
Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 





























A scene showing a great sugar cane Producers ef 

HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR field flashed on the screen. DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS e 
From the loud-speaker came the 
¢ SEMOLINA > comment: “It takes 18 months for 
d Products of t eat Red River Va the sugar to grow to maturity.” And 

erie fyorim me as an afterthought came the added ALF A LF A MEAL 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA aside: “That’s a long time to wait for Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
: your sugar.” NATIONAL ALFALFA 2 





DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 








“Yeah,” rejoined a voice from the 
: ‘ Louis, Mo. 
back row, “but who wants his sugar Le aie: ew 
immature.” a 










J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. ERT SEA IS 3 Pe gre Ces re ‘ P E EK BR O S. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Bratony (apenas at nee Comme) Flour Brokers 










































































Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains vane nen BREAD LOAF: A baker on va- 
OMAHA, N . 
n ‘ J 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. cation. LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS ry 
ee BAKER: A man who has his E 
fingers in many pies. 
: SHORT’NIN’ BREAD: A bagel H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
a tt , a SHEVELOVE with a Southern accent. FLOUR . 
Francis M. Franco COMMISSION BROKERAGE WAFFLE: A cross-word puzzle 
ke. Produce Exchange 
Flour and Semolina panca New York City | 
Representing Highest Class Mills SHREDDED WHEAT: A hay- J. F. Reilly, Mer. E. 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. stack with cream. : — 
MATZOTH: Bread with irriza- = 
tion trenches. ‘ : 4t 
HUBERT J. HORAN DUNK: A sport where you can Broenniman Company 
eat your cake and drink it, 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE onion FLOUR vomtsnc a FLOUR 
31st and Chestnut Streets PRETZEL: A doughnut that 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. died doing the Conga. CS ee! bine 
SANDWICH: Two heavily sea- - —— 
F L O U R soned pieces of bread that F 
igs We are always in the Market for ow hae. lh ge gai tecan BREY & SHARPLESS 
Broker and Merchandiser Hard and Soft Wheat Flours ROLLING PIN: The domestic FLO U R 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated ‘blunt instrument.’ B 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange GENERAL BAKING COMPANY | 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK . 420 Lexington Ave. | NEW YORK CITY BAGEL: A doughnut with hard- 7 Dem PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. ening of the arteries. —— aaBG: 
j SANDWICH SPREAD: What —a 
one gets from eating between Ww 
KNIGHTON | | COHENE. WILLiaMs & sons seal. “Sie FEEDS ean nina: S 
Mastoviiie, Term. DOUGH: Somethin; 
; g a baker ; \ 
FOR FLOUR FLOUR BROKERS ca ak Wane Like: oleae DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO : 
NEW YORK BOSTON in his pocket. 730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange Pr 
PHILADELPHIA PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN — 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘'DorrzacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address. “Gratns,’’ Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘DipLomaA,"' Glasgow 








A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subseription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.32. 


C, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





N. V. Algemeene Handel-en | Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


olg Importers of: 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


“MEELUNIE” | 
| 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 
Flours - Offals - Starch 








van eee oped FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
M. WITSENBURG JR’S Established 1913 
FLOUR IMPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: Working Denmark, Finland, 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Norway, Sweden 
“Witburg” Amsterdam Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Qables: ‘‘PuiiiP,”’ Dundee 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS Reference: 
Chase National Bank of A Cit 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM gg ah alia 


Midland Bank, Ltd., hai ORR & 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam Princes St., London 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


GOMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Om Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


OC. I. F. Business Much Preferred 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


Established 1883 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 








inte Beacow Oable Address: “WHEATEAR,” Glasgow “VIGILANT” Riverside Cable Address: “Johnny” 
TROELS FODE 0 * 
D.T.RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. | ROBERT NEILL, LTD. PROELS FODE | aspyORn P. BJORNSTAD 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Strees GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 


and Bakers’ Supplies Reference: The Northwestern Miller 





Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,’’ Copenhagen Cable Address: ‘“‘Asbjornsta”’ 








FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








"Produce Exchange 





Se 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHeEaT FLOUR 
for EXPorRtT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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e INDEX OF ADVERTISERS « 


“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in Section Two of this issue. 
































































































































A E L Rodney Milling Co. ......... “a 22 
Abilene Flour Mills Co. ........ssseee. 23 Eagle Roller Mill Co. ...........0s005 . 26 LaGrange Mills ........ Pee IR wy St png lee ae 
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eheek the otl. mister? 


When you stop for gas, it’s a convenience to have the station attendant wipe 
the windshield and check other points on your car that may need attention. 

Similarly, leading mills everywhere find N-A’s Flour Service Division a time 
and money saving convenience. It’s a “‘one-stop”’ service that gives you field-proved 
products for maturing, bleaching and enriching, together with the assurance 
that they will all be properly blended into a complete and unfailing flour treat- 
ment program by a nationwide staff of experienced technicians working with 
your own consultants. 

You'll find, too, that N-A’s flour specialists are always glad to 
“check the oil” or give other assistance that may save trouble later. 
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for a whiter, brighter flour 
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WORKING TOWARD 
Good NUTRITION 


PROJECT of qRanes ite © 


am 


stood, not only by pupils in the people with the school program 
Who put the food chart by parents and and also with general informa- 


classrooms, but 
the community as a whole. tion about nutrition. 


« e 5 s 9 
in Mr. Murfin 5 window , In order to accomplish this, the The more the school can gain 


Vesterday, Mr. Murfin’s win- wise administrator and teacher the confidence of the entire com- 
, / 4 call on local resources other than munity through methods like 
dow featured a pyramid of bright'y their own. Encouraging merchants these, the better the chances 0O 
labeled cans—Today, his specia to display classroom nutrition pro- success or the school’s over-al 
is Good Nutrition - - - Why? jects, for instance, js just one way nutrition program. 

The answer is in the growing of stimulating community interest If you would like ideas, plans 
awareness throughout the country in nutrition training. There are and raaterials for a nutrition Ppro- 
of the need for nutrition edycation. others . - - gram, prepared by educators an 
And wherever schools are actively ° Inviting community leaders to health workers, please write: 
emphasizing nutrition, parent and observe classwork when chil- 
community cooperation gO hand dren are studying some inter- General Mills. Inc. 
in hand with a successful program. esting phase of nutrition. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
That’s because the importance © e Preparing for the local papet Enriched slours « Restored Cereals © Vitamin seetete 
good eating habits has to be under- articles designed to acquaint COPYRIGHT 1947, GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY D D INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


a : SS : “ll ps ? 
GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD: MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
VEGETABLES . - - some GRAPEFRUIT . . . oF TOW VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS... fluid, evaporated OR EGGS...ordried beans, _.. natural whole-grain or MARGARINE .. use for 
row, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. --° raw, dried, cooked, of dried milk. One quart nuts or peanut but- enriched @r restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 
or canned. At least one At least one serving o day. frozen oF canned. Two oF (or its equivalent) adoyfor ter. One serving of meot, or more servings a day- as you like and as supplies 
serving @ day. more servings @ day. children and expectant or poultry or fish a day, OC permit. 

nursing mothers; one pint casionally peas oF beans 

o day for all others. instead. Three oF four eggs 

each week. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant oF nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a series of ads appearing 
in educational, medical and health 
magazines which reports on the 
General Mills nutrition program and 
helpsto establish grain product foods 
in their proper piace in the diet. 








